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Be Fair to Your Skin, and It Will Be 
Fair to You—and to Others 


A Beautiful Skin can only be secured through Nature’s work. Ghastly, 
horrid imitations of Beauty are made by cosmetics, balms, powders and 
other injurious compounds. They put a coat over the already clogged pores 
of the skin, and double the injury. Now that the use of cosmetics is being 
inveighed against from the very pulpits, the importance of a pure soap 
becomes apparent. The constant use of HAND SAPOLIO produces so 
fresh and rejuvenated a condition of the skin that all incentive to the use 
of cosmetics is lacking. 


HAND SAPOLIO is 


SO PURE that it can be freely used on a new-born baby or the skin of the 
most delicate beauty. 


SO SIMPLE that it can be a part of the invalid’s supply with beneficial 


results. 


SO EFFICACIOUS as to bring the small boy almost into a state of “ sur- 


gical cleanliness’’ and keep him there. 
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My Explorations in Unknown 
Labrador 


BY MINA 


N undertaking a Labrador expedition 

of exploration it was my purpose to 

carry to completion the plans which 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., my husband, had 
mapped out for himself in his expedi- 
tion of 1903. 

Mr. Hubbard planned to explore and 
map one and perhaps both of the two 
large unknown rivers of northeastern 
Labrador—the Northwest River, draining 
the great interior lake, Michikamau, to 
Hamilton Inlet; and the George River, 
draining the northern slope of the plateau 
to Ungava Bay,—to witness the annual 
caribou migration said by the Indians 
to take place about the upper waters 
of the George River; to visit in their 
home camp the Nascaupee Indians, or 
“Barren Ground People ”; and to secure 


B. HUBBARD 


to the name, besides the honor of map- 
ping the rivers, that of being first after 
McLean to cross the six hundred miles 
of unexplored wilderness lying between 
Hamilton Inlet and Ungava Bay. In 
1888 John McLean, a trader of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, had crossed this 
part of Labrador, but he left no map, 
and his account of the journey is so 
incomplete that to this day it is not cer- 
tain what route he took. Thus the coun- 
try still remained terra incognita. 

The tragic ending of Mr. Hubbard’s 
expedition is well known. The fatal 
mistake in the rivers, to which so many 
things contributed to. lead him, was 
made, and he failed to accomplish his 
purpose; but that did not prove his ex- 
pedition a carelessly and_ ignorantly 
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OUR STARTING-POINT, 


On the contrary, 
all the information obtained by his sur- 
vivors from the Northwest 
River Post in December of that year 
went only to show that had it not been 
for the mistake in the rivers the expedi- 
tion would have been entirely successful. 


planned undertaking. 


Indians at 


IT knew, what, strangely, does not appear 
in the published account of the trip, 
that the Indians who hunt that country 
make the journey from Northwest River 
post to Lake Michikamau by the Nas- 
route in days, and 


caupee twenty-one 


that they do not consider it a hard jour- 
ney, nor one nearly so difficult of achieve- 
ment as that which Mr. Hubbard actual- 
ly made. 

It seemed to me fit that my husband’s 


the fruits of service 
which had him so much, and in 
the summer of 1905 I undertook and 
in every particular successfully comple- 
ted the work which Mr. Hubbard had 
so greatly desired to have the honor 
of doing. 

My expedition demonstrated that geog- 
raphers were mistaken in supposing the 
Northwest River, draining Lake Michi- 
kamau, and the Nascaupee River, drain- 
ing Seal Lake, to be two distinct rivers. 
They are one and the same, the outlet 
of Lake Michikamau carrying its waters 
northeast to Seal Lake, and thence south- 
ast to Hamilton Inlet. The head 
waters of the Nascaupee River I traced 
northward through Lake Michikamau 
and the other lakes and streams leading 
to the height of land—a narrow strip 
of bog some three hundred yards in 


name should reap 


cost 
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RiverR Post, LAKE MELVILLE 
width,—and located the head 
the George River immediately beyond it, 
following three hundred miles to its 
mouth the course of the stream, which, 
at its source a tiny rivulet, is at its dis 
charge into Ungava Bay a great river 
three miles in width, and securing cor- 
rect maps of the traversed. | 
witnessed also the annual caribou migra 
tion, and their home camps 
the two bands of Indians inhabiting th: 
northern slope of the plateau—the Mon- 
tagnais and the Nascaupees,—travelling 
three hundred and fifty miles of wilder 
ness before seeing any human faces other 
than those of my crew. On the 27th of 
\ugust I reached the George River Hud- 
son Bay post at Ungava, 
first after McLean to cross the country. 

The entire journey of six hundred 
miles was accomplished in a few hours 
less than sixty-one days, forty-three days 
of actual travel and eighteen days in 
camp; for we did not travel on rainy 
days, and sometimes not on Sunday. 
We had all we could eat all the time, 
and at the journey’s end there was, in- 
cluding my gifts to the Nascaupee In- 
dians, a surplus of one hundred and fifty 
pounds of provisions. 

With me I had three men of my crew. 
chief among whom Elson. 
the Scotch Indian who had so loyally 
served Mr. Hubbard on his expedition 
of 1903, and whose devotion had eculmi- 
nated in his nobly heroic, though un- 
successful, efforts to save Mr. Hubbard’s 
life. The other two were Joseph Iser- 
hoff, a Russian half-breed, and Job 


waters ot 


waters 


visited in 


Company’s 


was George 





MY EXPLORATIONS 


All 


three had been born and brought up in 


Chapies, a pure-blood Cree Indian. 


the Hudson Bay country, and were ex- 
pert They had 
eome to me from Missanabie, some eight 
hundred miles west of Montreal. 

Monday morning, June 26, found us 
at our real starting-point in Labrador, 
Northwest River Post, Lake Melville, 
and at work in earnest. There was a 
really perplexing array of stuff when the 
outfit was unpacked and spread out in 
It seemed as if the little canoes 
could never hold it all. The men looked 
a little doubtful too. I wondered what I 
should have to leave behind. 

M. Duclos, of the French and 
Mr. Cotter, of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, cheerfully raided their kitchens to 
supply my lack in utensils, the flour-bags 
were finished and filled, and before noon 
Tuesday most of the outfit was packed, 
There 
were two of these, canvas-covered, and 


hunters and canoemen. 


the store. 


post, 


and the men tried it in the canoes. 


nineteen feet long, thirteen inches deep, 
and thirty-four inches wide, and with 
each three paddles and a 


IN 
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kodak, a 
thermometer. I 
knickerbockers, a 


oram sextant, a barometer, a 
wore a short skirt over 

short sweater, and a 
belt, to which were attached a handsome 
embroidered cartridge-pouch and my re- 
volver and knife. My hat was a rather 


narrow-brimmed soft felt. I had one 


pair of heavy leather moceasins reaching 


almost to my knees, one pair of high seal- 
skin boots, one pair low ones, which M. 
Duclos had given me, and three pairs 
of duffel. Of underwear I had four suits 
and five pairs of stockings—all wool. I 
took also a rubber automobile-shirt, a 
long Swedish dogskin pair 
leather gloves, one pair woollen gloves, 
and a shirt-waist—for Sundays. For 
my tent I had an air mattress, crib size, 
one pair light, gray camp-blankets, one 
light wool comfortable weighing three 
and a half pounds, one little feather pil- 
low, and one hot-water bottle. 

Thanks to the courtesy of M. Duclos, 
Gilbert Blake had added to my 
crew. Gilbert was one of the two young 
lads of the rescue party George Elson 


coat, one 


been 





The remainder of 
the outfit consisted of 2 bal- 
loon-silk tents, 1 stove, 5 12” 
water-proof canvas bags, 2 9” 
water-proof canvas bags, 1 doz. 
10-lb. water-proof balloon-silk 
bags, 392 Ibs. of flour, 4 lbs. 
baking-powder, 15 lbs. of rice, 
20 Ibs. erbswurst, 20 cans of 
standard rations, 
12 lbs. tea, 60 lbs. sugar, 1 oz. 


sponge. 


emergency 


erystalose, 4 cans condensed 
milk, 12 lbs. chocolate, 4 cans 
condensed soup, 5 Ibs. hard- 
tack, 200 lbs. bacon, 14 Ibs. 
salt. There’ were kitchen 
utensils, 3 small axes, 1 
crooked knife, 2 nets, 2 rifles, 
and 3 tarpaulins. For each 
of the men there were a 22- 
cal. 10” barrel single - shot 
pistol for partridges and oth- 
er small game, a bowie-knife, 
and a pair of light wool 
blankets. They took also two 
pairs of “ shoe-packs ” each. 
For myself TI had a re- 
volver, a hunting-knife, and 











some fishing-tackle; one pock- 


et folding-kodak, one pan- 


WIND-BOUND ON MICHIKAMAU 
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had sent back two years before when his 
desperate efforts to get help had brought 
him to Donald Blake’s He was 
one of the trappers whose paths run to 


house. 


Seal Lake, and he could guide us so far 
by the should go 
that way. Beyond that we should have 
to hunt the way. 

We started at 3.15 in the afternoon of 
June 1905, with a few days more 
had hoped added to the 
we should have to do the work. 
alarmingly short at best. I had 
informed at the Hudson Bay Company’s 
post at Rigolett that their ship Pelican 
would be at 


trapper’s route, we 


> lod 
mts 
I 


than time 


It was 
been 


the George River post at 
the last week in August. This 
ship was my only means of returning to 
That left just 
two months to cross the country, a dis- 
tance of six hundred miles. 


(Ungava 


civilization before winter. 


Thirteen miles above Grand Lake we 
came to where the Red Wine River flows 
in from the north 


the south. Here on 
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bank the first of the portage routes by 
which the Indians avoid the roughest 
parts of the river leads out to run 
through a chain of lakes, entering th« 
river again at Seal Lake. By this rout 
the Indians reach Seal Lake from North 
west River in less than two weeks, taking 
just twenty-one days to make the journey 
through to Lake Michikamau. 

When at Northwest River I had 
cured a map of both routes from them. 
The trappers told us that going by thx 
river it would take us a month to reach 
Seal Lake. I wished very much to go 
by the river route, because that is the 
way Mr. Hubbard would have gone had 
he not missed the way. Yet our time 
was short. It was hard to decide which 
to do. George Elson had had 
experience of what it means to try to find 
a way through Labrador lakes. The trail 
was old and might not be easily found. 
Our map was crude, and we knew that 
we should not be able to make the trip 
as quickly as the Indians even at best, 
and it was quite possible that 
a good deal of time might 


was best 








have to be spent looking for 
the trail. Going ashore, the 
men examined the trail. When 
they returned to the canoc 
the decision reached to 
keep to the river. 


was 


As the river grew more and 
more difficult, part of the out- 
fit had to be portaged. One 
day, two miles above camp, 
about half a load of outfit 
put into one of the ea- 
noes, and slipping the track- 
ing - line round the 
George and Gilbert went for- 
ward with it, while Job and 
Joe got into the eanoe to 
pole. Had it not been for 
my confidence in them I 
should have been a little anx- 
ious, for here the river was 
very rough, and close to the 
shore where they would have 
to go was a big rock, round 
which the water poured in a 
way that to looked 
passable. But I only thought, 
“They will know how to 


was 


bow, 


me im- 








TREE AT 


LAKE MICHIKAMAU, WHERE RECORDS WERE LEFT 


manage that,” and picking 
up my kodaks, I climbed the 








MY EXPLORATIONS IN 
hanks to avoid the willows. I had just 
reached the top, when, turning round, 
I saw the canoe turn side up 
like a flash, and both men disappeared. 

I stood unable to move. Right 
He had caught the 
held to 
saw Job 
had not 
hold to 
the 
swept 


bottom 


away 
Joe came up. track- 
ing-line and 
it. Then I 
appear. He 
able to 
the canoe; cur- 
rent had him 
off, and was now car- 
him down the 
My heart sick- 
ened at the sight, and 
still I could not move. 
Then an eddy caught 
and he went 
Again he ap- 
peared, and this time 
closer to the 
eddy had somehow 
him 
the 
not so deep. He was 
his back now and 
swimming a little, but 
could get up 


be en 


rving 


river. 





him, 
down. 


us, for 


thrown inshore 


where water was 
on 


neither 
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in places the outfit could be taken up 
in the canoes. 

On Saturday, July 15, we left the 
Wapustan and began on a nine-mile 
trip, up to the 
northwest, from which direction a brook 


cross-country working 








nor turn over. I won- 
dered the men 
stood watching 
him without a move. Then it dawned on 
me that George was holding the canoe, 
and I found my voice to shout, “ Run, 
Joe!” own experience had for 
the moment dazed him, but now he 
suddenly came to life. Springing for- 
ward, he waded out and caught Job’s 
hand before he was carried into deep 
water again. As he felt himself caught 
in Joe’s strong grasp, Job asked: “ Where 
is Mrs. Hubbard? Is she all right?” 
For more than a week 


why 
there 


Joe’s 


our progress 


was very slow, for there was much carry- 


ing to be done. Twenty-five miles above 
the first rapid we were obliged to leave 
the river, which here became impassable. 

The tributary stream along which our 
way next led us was too large to be called 
a brook, and learning from Gilbert that 
it was a great marten country, I called 
it Wapustan River. This also we found 
a swift stream. It dropped from ledge 
to ledge down rocky hillsides. For much 
of the seven miles we followed it there 
was rough portaging to be done, though 


SKINNING THE CARIBOU 
flows. A two-mile carry brought us out 
on Saturday evening to a lake at its 
head. After dinner Sunday we again 
went forward. It seemed very fine to 
have a whole mile of paddling. From 
the head of the lake a mile of good port- 
aging brought 
Seal Lake. 
Our way now led through three ex- 
quisitely beautiful little lakes to where 
their waters drop down over rocky ledges 


us to waters flowing to 


in a noisy stream, on their way to Seal 
Lake. Here on the left of the outlet we 
made our camp. On either side rose a 
high hill-only recently burned over—last 
summer, Gilbert said. George, Gilbert, 
and I climbed the hill back of our camp 
in hopes of catching qa first glimpse of 
Seal Lake, but we could not see it. 
Slipping down the hill again, I reach- 
ed camp just as supper was ready, and 
after the meal George and I crossed to 
climb the hill on the other side, which 
rose five hundred and forty feet above 
our camp. A brisk climb brought us to 
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the top in time to see the sunset and one 
of the most magnificent views I had ever 
beheld. George, 
of the lak« 
is Seal Lake.” 

It blew the and a 
shower passed over from the northeast, 
but it 


being taller, caught sight 
before I, and said, “ There 


cold on mountain 


was soon 
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days long 
little 
mile long, and we 
the 
the islands. 

We 


portage, and in the afternoon passed 


in the ago. The portagr 
quarter of 


our 


was a more than a 


put canoes int 


water again in a tiny bay abo 


had lunch a little way above t} 


t 


the short reach 





gone, and the 
the 
blaze of 
gold. 


down 


sun 
hills 
red 
The 
the 
seemed 
When we 
camp at 
9.15 P.M. it was 
still quite light. 
Joe had been fish- 
ing, and had: four 


set over 
in a 
and 
way 
mountain 
long. 


reached 


brook-trout for my 
breakfast. Job 
Gilbert had 
been down the val- 
le vy ia 


couple of 
miles prospecting, 
and soon came in 
with the informa- 
that a mile 
below camp we 
could put our ca- 
noes in the water. 
Jevond 
would 
short 


tion 


there 
be 


portages, 


two 





river into anoth 
lake, stretching 
the men thoug! 

about ten miles t 
the east and twel 

to fifteen mil 
The lak 
seemed to averag 
about 
wide. 


west. 


four mik 


The 


part 


har 
rowest was 


where we entered 
it, and on the op 
posite shore, thre 
miles away, rose a 
high hill. It 
seemed as if wi 
should 


be in 


even now 
Michika 
mau, perhaps shut 
the main 
body of the lak 
only by the is- 
lands. From the 
top of the hill we 
should be able to 
see, we thought, 


from 





and then we 
should not again 
have to take them 
out of 
Lake. The day following we camped at 
the head of the lake. 

Beyond Seal Lake the river is not so 
difficult, though at one place we were 
obliged to leave it 


Mrs. 


the water before reaching Seal 


for nine miles of its 
course, where it is crowded between high 
rocky hills, narrow, swift, and 
deep—too swift and deep for either poles 
or paddles. 


flowing 


Monday, July 31, we reached 
the lake country east of Michikamau, and 
a little before Tuesday morning, 
August 1, we came, in the fourth lake, 
to where the river flows in from the south 
On 


noon 


down three heavy falls and rapids. 
the west side of its entrance to the lake 


we found the old trail. The blazing was 
weather-worn end old, but the trail was 
a srood and had been much 


one, used 
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and paddled to- 
wards it. 
The 
top. 


NUBBARD 
hill was 
the Above the 


barren moss-covered sum 


almost to 
wor ds was the 
mit. It 


woot led 


me as climbed 
that I should strangle with the 
and the flies and the effort, but most 
of all with the thoughts that were crowd- 
ing my mind. Instead of being only glad 
that we were nearing Michikamau, I had 
been growing more and more to dread 
the moment when I should first look out 
broad i 
seemed that I could never go to the top, 
but I did. 

The panorama of mountain and lake 
and island wonderful. For 
in every direction were the lakes. 
wooded islands, large and 
dotted their surfaces, and westward 
beyond the confusion of island 


seemed to we 


heat 


over its waters. Sometimes it 


miles 
Count- 
small, 


was 


less 


and 
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water around us lay the great shining 
Michikamau. Still we could se 


way to reach it. 


no open 
Lying along its eastern 
shore a low ridge swept away northward, 
nd the lakes. We 
thought this might perhaps be the Indian 
nland route to George River, which Mr. 


east of this again 


Low speaks of in his report on the sur- 
of Michikamau. Far 
north the mountains 
snow patches, which we had 
Mount. ‘Turning to 
trace the course of 
where we had on 
We could see Lookout Mount, 
and away beyond it the irregular tops of 
the hills we had come through from a 
little of Lake. In the south 
vreat rugged hills stood out to the west 
Michikamau. North and south 
of the hill upon which we stood were big 
The one to the south we hoped 
would lead us out to Michikamau. It emp- 
tied into the lake we had just crossed in a 
broad shallow rapid at the foot of our hill, 
a mile and a half to the west. 

George showed me, only a 


vey away in the 


were with their 


seen from 
the eest, 


the Nas- 


entered it 


Lookout 
we could 
caupee to 


Sunday. 


west Seal 


towards 


waters. 
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was that the wind had brought it here in 
the night from our own camp. 

point, the again 
stopped some distance beyond it. Another 
brisk conversation and then | 
learned they had discovered a current 
coming from 
to meet it. 


Passing a canoe 


ensued, 


the south, and we turned 
up 


we 


Following it one mile 


south and one mile west, 


where the river flows in 


came to 
from the south 
This was really a joke. We 
had so comfortably settled ourselves in 
the belief that the rapids had all been 
Job and Gilbert had taken off 
their “shoe-packs ” with the prospect of 
a good day’s paddling, and here were the 
rapids again. 


in a rapid. 


passed. 


Our course for four miles 
above this point was up a tortuous, rapid 
river, 


It seemed to flow from all points 


of the compass and in almost continuous 
rapids. 
the 


The rapids were not rough, but 
currents fearfully swift 
seemed to move in all directions. 

than 


were and 
They 
are more dangerous the 


rougher rapids. 


many of 





few miles from where we were 
standing, Mount Hubbard, 
from which Mr. Hubbard and 
he had seen Michikamau; 
Windbound Lake and_ the 
through which they 
hoped to find their way to the 
great lake; the 
hills to through 
which 


lakes 


the dip in 
the 
they 


east 
had 


their long portage. 


passed on 

As we crossed a long lake 
the next day, Wednesday, Job 
remerked that there was some 
current here. 
point to the 
startled by a 
clamation 


On nearing a 
west we 
sudden ex- 
from him. He 
had caught sight of a fresh- 
ly eut the water. 
We stopped and the chip was 
picked up. The 
drew together. It was ex- 
amined closely, and an ani- 
mated 


were 


chip on 


two canoes 


Indian 
It was fine to watch 
them, and a revelation to me 
to see an ordinary little chip 


discussion in 
went on. 











sO 


create much excitement. 
The conelusion finally reached 


Mrs. HUBBARD TALKING 


WITH INDIAN WOMEN 
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About 2 p.w. we came out to a lake. 
It was not very large and its upper end 
was crowded with islands. Four miles 
from the outlet the lake narrowed and 
the water flowed down round the islands 
with tremendous Again it 
widened, and a mile west from the rapids 
we landed to climb a hill. Everybody 
went, and by the time I was half-way up, 
the men were already at the top, jumping 
about and waving their hats and yelling 
like demons—or men at a polo match. 
As I came toward them, Gilbert shouted, 
“Rice pudding for supper to-night, Mrs. 
Hubbard.” It was not hard to guess 
what all the demonstration meant. We 
could not see all the channel from our 
hilltop, there were so many islands; but 
it could be seen part of the way, and, 
what was most important, we could see 
where it led straight west to Michikamau. 

Once more in the canoes, our way 
still led among the islands up the swift- 
flowing water. It was not till 5.15 p.m. 


swiftness. 


that we at last reached the point where 
the Nascaupee first receives the waters 


of the great lake. Continuing west- 


GEORGE 


RiveR Post at UNGAVA 


the shore of a 
shortly 


ward 
we 


near long island, 
landed before 7 P.M. on 
its outer shore to make our first camp 
on Lake Michikamau. 

It was a beautiful place and had evi- 
dently been a favorite with the Indians. 
There the remains of old 
camps there. Near the shore grew a 
thick wall of stunted spruce, and back of 
this an open space some fifty yards wide, 
sloping gently up to the greenwoods 
above. On going ashore we caught sight 
of a flock of ptarmigan just disappear- 
ing among the bushes. The men gave 
chase, but the birds managed to elude 
them, and they came back empty-handed. 
Here the flies and mosquitoes were awful. 


were many 


It made me shiver just to feel them creep- 
ing over my hands, not to speak of 
their bites. Nowhere on the whole jour- 
ney had we found them so thick as they 
were that night. 
into the tent. 
Next morning I arose early. It was 
cloudy but calm, and Michikamau was 
like a pond. How I wondered what for- 
tune would be ours in the voyage on this 


It was good to escape 
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Mrs.Leonidas Hubbard’s Route 
through Labrador 
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The dotted line “ l.ow'’s Northwest R." indicates the previously supposed course of river draining Lake Michikamau 


THE TRAIL FROM NORTHWEST RIVER TO UNGAVA BAY 
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water—the canoes seemed so tiny 
ere. I ealled the men at 6.30 a.m., and 
t nine we were ready to start. Before 
ir start, Job blazed two trees at the 
nding, and in one he placed a big flat 
tone, on which I wrote with a piece of 
lint Joe brought me: 


HUBBARD EXPEDITION 
ARRIVED HERE AUG. 2ND, ’05. 


nderneath it the names of all the party. 
[hen we embarked, and it was “ All 
iboard for George River!” our next ob- 
ective point. 

The way the men managed the canoes 
n the lake was fine to see. They were 
is much at home on Michikamau as they 
ad been in the rapids of the Nascaupee. 
By 10 a.m. of our third day on the lake 
we could see plainly the long rocky point 
it the entrance of the bay at its northern 
extremity. The wind was blowing the 
waves straight against it, and it looked 
fearsome to me. Now the sails had to 
come down, for we were going too much 
into the wind. Fortunately for us, it 
‘almed a little when we got to within 
half a mile of the point, and at 10.30 
\.M. we passed safely round it into the 
-heltered bay. 

We had not reached our haven too soon. 
\lmost immediately the wind rose again, 
and by noon was blowing so strong that 
we could have done nothing in any part 
of Lake Michikamau, to say nothing 
of crossing the upper end in a heavy 
south wind. 

Nine miles to northward we made 
camp on an island in Lake Michikamats, 
which is some twelve miles long and from 
two to four miles wide. My tent was 
pitched in a charming nook among the 
spruce-trees, and had such a beautiful 
carpet of boughs, all tipped with fresh 
green. The moss itself was almost too 
beautiful to cover, but nothing is quite 
so nice for carpet as the boughs. Through 
the night the south wind rose to a 
gale and showers of rain fell. Sunday 
morning I was up at 7 a.m., and after 
a nice, lazy bath luxuriously dressed 
myself in clean clothes. Just after 9 
..M. I lay down to go to sleep again. 
[ had not realized it before, but I was 
very tired. My eyes had closed but a 
moment when a rat-a-tat-tat on the 
mixing-pan announced breakfast. 
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There was much speculation as to 
what we should find at the head of Lake 
Michikamats. If only we could see the 
Indians we should be all right. Our 
caribou meat was nearly gone, and we 
could do very well with a fresh supply 
of game now. There would be a chance to 
put out the nets when we reached the head 
of the lake, and the scouting had to be done. 
The nets had not yet touched the water. 

It was nearly noon next day when 
the men, preparing dinner, caught sight 
of a big stag caribou swimming across 
to the point south of us. There was 
a spring for the canoe, and in much 
less time than it takes to tell it the 
canoe was in the water, with Job, Gil- 
bert, and George plying their paddles 
with all strength. As the beautiful crea- 
ture almost reached the shore, a flying 
bullet dropped in front of him and he 
turned back. TFlis efforts were now no 
match for the swift paddle-strokes that 
sent the canoe lightly towards him, and 
soon a shot from George’s rifle ended the 
struggle. He was towed ashore, bled, and 
brought to camp in the canoe. 

The following day we got our first 
glimpse of the great caribou migration. 
On the west shore of the lake we found 
thousands of the beautiful creatures 
gathered on a plain at the foot of a bar- 
ren hill. Later we saw them swimming 
to an island three-quarters of a mile 
out, making a broad, unbroken bridge 
from shore to shore. For fifty miles 
beyond this point the country was alive 
with them. 

Wednesday we passed northward from 
the head of Lake Michikamats through 
several small lakes and streams, and at 
5 p.M. we arrived at the height of land. 
A short portage of three hundred yards 
and we put the canoes into a little lake, 
which proved to be the source of the 
Great George River. We camped that 
night where its waters begin their swift 
descent to Ungava Bay. 

Some fifty miles below the head of the 
river we came upon the Indians. There 
were only the women of the tribe there. 
The men had gone to Davis Inlet on the 
east coast to trade for their winter sup- 
plies, and had not returned. These people 
we found belonged to the Montagnais 
tribe. They received us in friendly man- 
ner, eagerly urging us to remain longer 
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with them. George Elson spoke to them 
in their own tongue, and here we learned 
that we were but two days’ journey from 
the Nascaupee camp, farther down the 
river. The women speak only their own 
language, but we learned that some of 
the men speak English quite easily. 

Sunday morning, August 20, I awoke 
in a state of expectancy. We had slept 
three times since leaving the Montagnais 
camp, and unless the Barren Ground Peo- 
ple were not now in their accustomed 
camping-place we ought to see them be- 
fore night. Many thoughts came of 
how greatly Mr. Hubbard had wished to 
see them and what a privilege he would 
have thought it to be able to visit them. 

It seemed this morning as if something 
unusual must happen. It was as if we 
were coming into a hidden country. 

As we paddled along at pretty brisk 
rate, suddenly George exclaimed, “ There 
it is.” 

There it was indeed, a covered wig- 
wam high up on a sandy hill which 
sloped to the river and formed the point 
round which it flowed to the lake among 
the mountains. Very soon a second wig- 
wam came in sight. At first we saw no 
one at the camp. Then a figure ap- 
peared moving about near one of the 
wigwams. It was evident that they had 
not yet caught sight of us; but as we 
paddled slowly along, the figure sudden- 
ly stopped, a whole company came run- 
ning together, and plainly our sudden 
appearance was causing great excite- 
ment. There was a hurried moving to 
and fro, and after a time came the sound 
of two rifle-shots. I replied with my re- 
volver. Again they fired, and I replied 
again. Then more shots from the hill. 

As we drew slowly near, the men ran 
down towards the landing, but halted 
above a narrow belt of trees growing 
near the water’s edge. There, it was 
plain, a very animated, discussion of the 
newcomers was going on. 

We all shouted: “ Bo jou! 
(Bon jour!) 

A chorus of Bo jous came back from 
the hill. George called to them in In- 
dian, “ We are strangers, and are passing 
through your country.” 

The sound of words in their own 
tongue reassured them, and they ran 
down to the landing. As we drew near 
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we could hear them talking. I, of 
course, could not understand a word « 

it, but I learned from George later wha 
they were saying. 

It was a strangely striking pictu 
they made that quiet Sabbath morning. 
as they stood there at the shore wit 
the dark-green woods behind them a: 
all about them the great wilderness 
rock and river and lake. They ha 
strongly Indian faces, and those of th 
older men showed plainly the marks 0! 
the battle for life they had been fighting 
They were tall, lithe, and active-looking, 
with a certain air of self-possession and 
dignity which almost all Indians seem to 
have. They wore dressed deerskin breech: 
and moccasins, and over the breeches were 
drawn bright-red cloth leggings, reaching 
from ankle to well above the knees, and 
held in place by straps fastened about 
the waist. The shirts, some of which 
were of cloth and some of dressed deer 
skin, were worn outside the breeches, 
and over these a white coat bound about 
the edges with blue or red. Their hair 
they wore long and cut straight round 
below the ears, and tied about the head 
was a bright-colored kerchief. The faces 
were full of interest. Up on the hill 
where the wigwams were the women 
and children and old men stood watch- 
ing, perhaps waiting till it should de- 
velop whether the strangers were friend 
ly or hostile. 

“Where did you come into the river?” 
the chief asked. 

George explained that we had come 
the whole length of the river, that we 
had come into it from Michikamau, which 
we reached by way of the Nascaupee. 
He was greatly surprised. He knew the 
route and had been at Northwest River. 
Turning to the others, he told them of 
our long journey. Then they came for- 
ward and gathered eagerly about us. 
We told them we were going down the 
river to the post at Ungava. 

“Oh, you are near now,” they said. 
“You will sleep only five times if you 
travel fast.” 

My heart bounded as this was in 
terpreted to me. It meant that we 
should be at the post before the end of 
August, for this was only the 20th. 
There was still a chance that we should 
be in time for the ship. 
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We then inquired about the river. 
All were eager to tell about it, and many 
expressive gestures were added to their 
words to tell that the river was rapid 
ll the way. An arm held at an angle 
howed what we were to expect in the 

ipids, and a vigorous drop of the hand 
xpressed something about the falls. 
[here would be a few portages, but they 
were not long, and in some places there 
would be just a short lift over; but it 
was nearly all rapid. 

“And when you come to a river com- 
ing in on the other side in quite a fall 
you are not far from the post.” 

There was a tightening in my throat as 
I thought, “ What if I had decided to turn 
back rather than winter in Labrador!” 

Meanwhile the old women had gathered 
about me, begging eagerly for tobacco. Of 
course I did not know what it was they 
wanted, and when the coveted tobacco 
did not appear they began to complain 
bitterly. “She is not giving us any 
And again, “See, she does 
not want to give us any tobacco.” George 
explained to them that I did not smoke 
and had ne tobaeeco. I succeeded in ap- 
peasing them, however, by gifts of flour, 
tea, pork, and rice, and accompanied 
them to their camp on the hill for a 
necessarily short visit, seeing and talking 
with the younger women and children, 
and learning a little of what life means 
to them. 

When the word went forth that we 
were about to leave, all gathered for the 
parting. I was looking about for some- 
thing which I might carry away with 
me as a souvenir of the visit. The 
chief’s daughter stood near, and stepping 
towards her, I touched the beaded band 
on her hair, thinking that perhaps they 
had others they might be willing to let 
me take. She drew sharply away and 
said something im tones that had a plain- 
ly resentful note in them. It was, “ That 
is mine.” I determined not to be dis- 
couraged and made another effort. Stretch- 
ed on a frame to dry was a very pretty 
deerskin, and I had George ask if I 
might have that. This seemed to appeal 
to them as a not unreasonable request, 
but they suggested that I take one that 
was dressed. A woman who wanted 
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my sweater went into the wigwam and 
brought one out. It was very pretty, and 
beautifully soft and white on the inside. 
She again pleaded for my sweater. I 
felt so sorry to have to refuse her, but 
had to do so. I handed her back the 
skin, but she bade me keep it. They 
gave George a piece of deerskin dressed 
without the hair—* To line a pair of 
mitts,” they said. 

When I said “ Good-by,” they made 
no move to accompany us to the canoe. 

On the evening of August 22 we 
reached the foot of Indian House Lake, 
and the day following began the descent 
of what proved to be one hundred and 
thirty miles of almost continuous rapid. 
The river was fearfully steep, there being 
places where the little canoes were car- 
ried down at the rate of a mile in four 
minutes. We had five days of almost 
constant rapid running. 

Saturday at noon my _ observation 
showed us very near our destination, and 
we camped at night within ten miles of 
the post. The men smiled a little in- 
credulously when I said we should be 
at the post before noon Sunday. There 
was a bit of quiet fun Sunday morning 
after breakfast over my putting the re- 
mainder of the tea into a bottle to keep 
as a souvenir of the trip. I learned later 
that it was the opinion of the crew— 
expressed in Indian, of course—that the 
tea would probably taste good at lunch. 
However, inside of two hours we were in 
sight of what I knew must be the island 
opposite the post, and before 11 A.M. 
there was a sudden exclamation from 
George—* There it is!” 

Half an hour later Mr. Ford, agent at 
the post, followed by a retinue of Eski- 
mos, came over the mud left by the re- 
treating tide to meet us, while Mrs. 
Ford waited at the foot of the hill, all 
as eagerly excited at our arrival as I 
was to reach the post. As my hostess, 
with shining eyes, took my hand in greet- 
ing, she said, “ Mrs. Hubbard, yours is 
the first white woman’s face I have seen 
for two years.” 

In reply to eager questioning I was 
told that the ship had not arrived, 
and would not be there until the mid- 
dle of September. 








The Vulture 
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.... There is in me life, said the 
knight, but it is but little, and therefore 
leap thou up behind me, when thou hast 
holpen me up; and hold me fast that I fall 
not, and bring me to Queen Morgan le 
Fay, for deep draughts of death draw to 
my heart, that I may not live, for I would 
fain speak with her or I died. For else 
my soul will be in great peril and I die... .” 
— ‘Le Morte d’Arthur.” Book IX. Chap. 


XLII. 


OU will have heard so much that 
¥. is bad of him—for the great name 

he bore spread his infamy very 
widely abroad—and so little that is good 
-~if indeed anything at all—that I am 
all but disheartened at the very outset 
of my tale with having such weight of 
prejudice to combat. Men said, and still 
say, that from first to last his life was 
an evil one, that neither youth nor in- 
nocence, neither weakness nor trust, was 
ever safe from him, that in the wake of 
his predatory career he left but tears 
and anguish, dishonor and death. It 
was the old Duca di Nemira who one 
day in a fit of disgust gave him that 
name which clung to -him ever after 
—the Vulture. 

“ Where battle, murder, or 
death,” the old man said, “look above 
you! You'll see Gian Galeone circling 
round and round in the sky waiting for 
his pickings.” And in spite of this 
Nemira loved the man, in an unwilling 
shamefaced fashion, as did many of us, 
to the very end. 

Ay, he lived an ignoble life, as men 
say, but when they go on to contend 
that he died also ignobly—a_ fitting 
end in a tavern brawl over a woman 
—there T beg leave to differ with them, 
for I know more than they. If I ean 
make it plain to you that he died a 
good death, if I can persuade you that 
in his end he went far towards making 
amends for that evil life of his, I shall 
have wrought well, done Galeone the last 


there is 


service that I or any one can do hi: 
He is gone now—God rest his soul th 
knew no rest here on earth! 


A party of four gentlemen posti: 
from the Duca di Nemira’s place nea 
Castrovillari, in Calabria, to Canitello 
whence they meant to cross the straits { 
Messina—halted to rest their horses at 
roadside inn between Palmi and Bagna 
ra. They were travelling by night bx 
cause they were in a hurry. It was som 
what after midnight when they reached 
the inn, but they expected after a res 
of an hour or two to reach Canitello 
with the first light of the morning. 

The four men were the old Duca di 
Nemira, the Marchese Nero di Neri, 
Marino Loredan, a Venetian, and Don 
Pietro Cassaro, a surly and ill-natured 
youth who was generally disliked, but 
who, for family and other reasons, could 
not be ignored as he deserved. 

As they went into the publie room of 
the inn, preceded by a very obsequious 
waiter, a man seated at a table in th 
far corner—the only occupant of th 
place—half rose to his feet and mad 
as if he would eall out to them in greet 
ing, but after an instant he dropped back 
again into his chair with a little bitter 
mirthless laugh. He had been out of 
Italy for three years, and he had almost 
forgotten that it was wiser to allow his 
Italian acquaintances—he had no friend 
—the first word. Sometimes they spok 
it and sometimes not, as their hum: 
or the surroundings dictated. The n 
comers seated themselves about a roun 
table near the centre of the room, and th: 
waiter brought heavy glasses and an arn 
ful of bottles of the strong country wine. 

The old Duca di Nemira paused, with 
his glass half-way to his lips. 

“There is Gian Galeone!” he said, in 
a tone of surprise. “There is Gian 
Galeone, in the corner yonder!” He 
looked at Neri, who sat beside him, and 
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then, after a moment, set down his glass 
and went across the room. Galeone rose 
to meet him. 

“You here, Gian?” said the old man, 
ind held out his hand. “I thought you 

ere in the East. Loredan was saying 

nly a day or two ago that he had not 
ard of you for more than a year. We 
hought you might be dead.” 

The other man’s face softened for a 
moment and he smiled, but a wry smile. 

“ Death will have none of me, Nemira,” 
he said. “ Death turns its back when I 
seek it.’ He gave a little laugh. “It 
is a rather terrible thing not to be able 
to die,” said he. 

The elder man shook his head gravely. 

“T will not jest with you about death, 
Gian,” he said. “It may be waiting for 
either or both of us to-night. Will you 
not join us at our table yonder? You 
are alone, I see. I think you know Neri 
and Loredan and Cassaro.” 

A quick flush came up over Galeone’s 
face, and he turned his head away for a 
moment to hide it. It had been a long 
time since any one of Nemira’s class had 
offered him such a civility, and the act 
touched hidden springs in him which he 


When 


had believed to be dead and dry. 
he spoke his voice was not quite steady. 


“Thank you!” he said, simply. “I 
should—like to join you. I have not seen 
an old acquaintance for three years. I 
landed at Messina from the East only 
this morning.” He squared his shoulders 
and uneonsciously straightened his back 
as he moved across the room towards the 
other three men. He was more keenly 
pleased at Nemira’s friendliness than he 
could have expressed. It may be that 
in the warm flush of the moment he even 
had some vague mad thought that this 
might mean the beginning of a rehabilita- 
tion; that with such men as these to count 
upon, the world, which had so long since 
turned from him, might receive him 
again and the mantle of a new respecta- 
bility cloak his ancient sins. He was 
very tired. 

But if such a thought flashed into his 
mind in that moment it cannot long have 
endured. To be sure, the three gentlemen 
bowed very civilly to him, and Nero di 
Neri and young Loredan took his hand 
and said they were glad to see him again 
in Italy, but Cassaro made excuse of the 
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table which stood between them to avoid 
the latter form of greeting, and his eye- 
brows were lifted a fraction of an inch 
above their normal line. 

They sat down, Galeone between Ne- 
mira and Loredan, and the four politely 
toasted his return, but after the few 
first formal questions and inquiries the 
Marchese di Neri and Don Pietro turned 
their shoulders and began a conversation 
of their own, leaving the newcomer to 
the other two. It was not a happy ex- 
periment that old Nemira had made, and 
it is probable that more than once during 
the next hour he very earnestly regretted 
having made it. On his own part he did 
his best to engage Galeone in talk, choos- 
ing such topics as seemed to offer the 
greatest freedom from embarrassment— 
and this was not easy; also young Lore- 
dan seconded his efforts as well as any 
man could have done, but in spite of them 
both the attitude of the other two was 
all too patent, and it grew more glaringly 
so with each moment. 

Galeone sank deeper and deeper into 
a bitter hard-eyed gloom, and, as the time 
went by, his answers to Nemira’s or to 
‘Loredan’s kindly questions became more 
brief, until they were but “yes ” or “ no”; 
sometimes he did not answer at all, but 
only nodded or shook his head, never 
stirring his eyes from the glass which 
his brown hand gripped on the table be- 
fore him. 

Young Loredan the Venetian watched 
the man, at first covertly, out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes; later, as it became pos- 
sible, quite openly. He had never known 
Galeone well, but like every one else in 
the Italian states and many abroad he 
knew the man’s sinister history. In 
consequence he was very glad of this 
chance to see him close at hand. The 
personality of any one, man or woman, 
whose life has been extraordinarily tragic 
or evil or both is certain to be of great 
interest to others. One must watch the 
face of such an individual with an eager 
scrutiny, wondering what event or in- 
fluence has seored this or that line, hol- 
lowed thus the cheek under its cheek- 
bone, twisted so awry the telltale curves 
of the mouth. The face of any such 
man or woman is a battle-field, scarred, 
drawn, indelibly stamped with what has 
fought there. 
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And so young Loredan watched the 
tired lean face of the man whose infamy 
had become almost a proverb, and instead 
of horror or repulsion a great pity stirre i 
in him, for the face had things in it 
not evil, but good—there was an odd 
unlooked-for sweetness there. And the 
man stood so alone! 

Don Pietro turned his head and, after 
a slant-eyed glance towards Gian Gale- 
one, glooming over his wine, buried in 
abstraction, spoke to the Duca. 

“ Did we not pass Donna Vittoria Mal- 
vagna’s castle somewhere between Palmi 
and here?” he asked. “ Neri thinks it 
is farther inland.” Old Nemira frowned 
and looked at the man beside him, but 
Galeone sat patently apart. His ears 
were deaf to what went on about him. 

“The castle is on the slope of Monte 
Elia above Palmi,” said the old man. 
“We passed under it an hour ago.” His 
eyes signalled caution, and he jerked 
his white head to one side significantly, 
but young Cassaro’s wits were too blunt 
to understand. 

“The shameless baggage!” he said, 
with a short laugh of contempt. “She 
does well to hide herself down here in* 
the mountains. She does well to stay 
away from Rome. Poor young Monforte 
dead for her, and his wife mad!—Neri 
says that she has her claws in Andrea 
Bordone now. She'll pluck him bare in 
a year’s time.” 

As if the name had suddenly recalled 
his wits from their wandering, Gian 
Galeone raised his head, and his eyes 
sharpened from dulness to attention. The 
old Duca made a clicking noise with 
his tongue. 

“What was that you said?’ asked 
Galeone. “ Bordone? Don Andrea Bor- 
done? Why, I—used to know him. He’s 
a poor thing at best, but I knew him.— 
Who did you say had her claws in him?’ 

Old Nemira started hastily to speak, 
but before his tongue had formed the 
words, Don Pietro had answered. 

“Vittoria Malvagna,” he said, “the 
Marchese di Malvagna’s widow. Shc is 
an old hand at that—” He halted sud- 
denly, with the sentence unfinished, and 
sat staring across the table. Galeone was 
trembling from head to foot, so that his 
hands shook violently before him and his 
teeth chattered. 
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“Liar!” he said, in a queer, choki: 
whisper. “ You foul and utterly damn: 
liar!” Marino Loredan caught him }b 
tue left arm, and at the same insta: 
Neri cried out sharply to Don Pietr 
But on the moment the truth of t! 
situation seemed to break in upon Ca 
saro’s slow brain, and he began to laugh 

“Eh, Madonna Santissima!” he cried 
“T had forgotten. You used to worshi 
that star, years back, didn’t you, Galeon: 
when the star was not so easy to reach’! 
Ho, ho! Try again! You may find it 
easier now.—Birds of a feather!” Ner 
di Neri was dragging at his shoulder and 
whispering fiercely to him, and from th 
other side old Nemira cried out an angr 
reproof, but the man laughed on. Ii 
must have been mad. 

“Try again!” he cried. 
now.” 

“Liar! Liar!” whispered Gian Gale- 
one across the table, and with his fre 
right hand threw the half-filled wine-glas; 
hard into the other’s grinning face. 

Upon that there was of course imm: 
diate uproar, with cries and curses and 
a great overturning of chairs, but throug) 
it all Galeone stood quiet and still. Th 
three others had pushed Don Pietro, 
furious and screaming hysterical threats, 
towards the opposite wall of the room, 
and held him there, trying to quiet him. 
The old Duca turned excitedly back 
to Galeone. 

“You must not fight with him, Gian!” 
he cried. “The boy is mad. He must 
have drunk too much wine. You must 
not fight with him over this.” Galeone 
turned his still eyes to the elder man and 
Nemira’s eyes dropped. 

“ Not—fight?” said he. 
what he said. 
Not fight?” 

The old man looked up and down and 
at last aside. 

“You have—been away a long time, 
Gian,” he said at last. “ Things—many 
things have changed. Even the best of 
women sometimes—” He could not meet 
those still eyes. — 

“T—-am sorry, Gian,” he said, uncom- 
fortably. “No jury of honor would com- 
pel Cassaro to meet you on this ex- 
cuse. Wait until you know more of 
the—circumstances.” 

Galeone beat his two hands suddenly 
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THROUGH IT ALL GALEONE STOOD QUIET AND STILL 


























together. “God!” he cried out, “ must 
| fight you all¢—I tell you if that dog, 
that—foul lying swine does not fight, I 
will kill him with my hands!” 

The three men across the room came 
forward, Don Pietro Cassaro between the 

her two, who held to his arms. He was 
breathing hard and his face was purple. 

“When will you fight—Vulture?” he 
emanded, and licked his lips. He was 

f the south, and rage turned him into 
a beast, very unpleasant to see. 

“ The sooner the better,” said Galeone, 
gently. “I must, with all possible 
despatch, rid the earth of so unclean a 
thing. Now, if you will! There is a 
full moon, very bright. I should like 
to do it now.” 

The others broke into immediate and 
stormy protest, contending that it was 
irregular and absurd and altogether im- 
possible; but while Galeone stood by si- 
lent, Don Pietro beat the three from him 
with his hands. 

“The devil take your irregularities, 
and you with them!” he cried. “ Let it 
be now, as the fellow says! I shall die 

f an apoplexy if I do not kill him to- 
night. There will be swords here in 
the inn.” 

They turned in desperation to Galeone, 
but he faced them unmoved. 

“T feel that I cannot wait,” he said. 
And then: “I am travelling alone. I 
have no friend to stand with me as sec- 
ond. Would one of you—as a mere for- 
mality ”—a flush came over his face and 
for the first time his eyes wavered—“ as a 
mere formality,” he said, “ be willing—” 

“T will, Galeone!” cried young Lore- 
dan, and sprang forward to him. “I 
will! Not in formality, but in friend- 
ship if you will allow it so. I will, 
gladly.” 

“ Why—why—” the man began, and 
something like a sob came into his 
throat. The red burned to crimson in 
his cheeks. “ I—cannot thank you,” he 
said, unsteadily. “It is a long time 
since—you are very good. I—cannot 
thank you as I should like.” He caught 
the younger man’s hand in his, and the 
old Duea di Nemira turned away wink- 
ing. The little scene was oddly pathetic. 

Swords were brought by the frightened 
innkeeper and preparations made. There 
was no surgeon in the place, and for a 
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long time Nemira made that sufficient 
ground for refusing to countenance the 
meeting, but Marino Loredan had some 
rough knowledge of the treatment of 
wounds, and at last the old man, protest- 
ing still, was forced to give over. 

They went out into the night. It was 
a warm, still night of early summer, with 
a round moon, whose glow lay white 
upon the dust of the highroad, and gray 
upon the open fields, and velvet black 
upon the bordering groves of orange and 
lemon and olive. It was nearing two 
of the morning. The innkeeper, teeth 
achatter with the chill of fright, led the 
little party to an open space of trodden 
turf beyond the stables. It was masked 
from the highroad by trees, and the 
moon shone there, making the place al- 
most as light as day. 

The two principals laid off their coats 
and waistcoats and removed the stocks 
from their throats. Then with small 
ceremony they took their places in the 
centre of the open space. The Marchese 
Nero di Neri acted as second to Don 
Pietro, and old Nemira was witness. 
They made their salutes, Galeone with 
quiet formality, the other contemptu- 
ously, as one eager to be at the serious 
work. Then their blades crossed and 
they fought. 

From the beginning it was patent that 
the younger man’s life lay in the elder’s 
hands. Don Pietro was no mean swords- 
man. He had the fair degree of skill 
which all Italians of the upper class 
possessed in that day—and, for that mat- 
ter, still possess,—but Galeone was a 
soldier. He slept, as it were, sword in 
hand, and before ill living had dulled 
his eye, slackened his wrist, he had been 
rather famous as a: duellist. 

He seemed to play with the lad before 
him. Cassaro attacked with an insensate 
fury. He was still in his fever of mad 
rage, and rage had robbed him of all 
judgment. The other played with him, 
and the three men who watched held 
their breaths to see the calm, almost un- 
erring security of his defence. 

Then the ever-possible accident oc- 
curred. Galeone gave ground for a pace, 
quite obviously with the mere intent of 
goading his opponent into a hotter and 

more exhausting fury, when all at once 
his foot slipped on the smooth turf, and 
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for an instant his guard was down. Be- 
fore the seconds’ blades could be inter- 
posed they saw Don Pietro lunge and a 
quick stain come upon the front of Gale- 
one’s white shirt. 

Loredan ran to him, 
waved him away. 

“A scratch,” he said, lightly. “ The 
merest scratch. I am ready to go on.” 
The Venetian knew that it was not true, 
but he fell back, and after a moment 
they encountered again. This time Ga- 
leone did not stand upon his defence. 
He attacked swiftly, though without 
that foolish outery and stamping of the 
feet to which most Italian swordsmen 
are addicted. 

It seemed to those who watched that 
he made no more than a single thrust, 
when Don Pietro’s arm fell to his side 
and he went down on his knees slowly, 
as if of his own accord, and there 
coughed once, and so fell upon his face 
and lay still. 

Galeone turned away, and the others 
ran to the fallen man and knelt over him. 
After a few moments Loredan rose, 


but the other 


shaking his head, and went towards his 
principal. 


Galeone stood at a little dis- 
tance, leaning against a tree. He had 
drawn his long cloak over his shoul- 
ders. It hung nearly to his feet, cover- 
ing him. He looked up as the young 
man approached. 

“ Dead?” he asked, quietly. 
nodded. 

“T thank God!” said Gian Galeone. 
“The world—is—cleaner—without him.” 
Something in his attitude, some qual- 
ity in the voice, caught at the younger 
man’s throat. 

“ But you, you!” he cried, stammering, 
and sought to pull away the cloak from 
the other’s breast. 

“T shall—follow him ere—morning,” 
said Galeone. “Hush! I do not want 
the others to know. Go to them now 
and help them if they need you. Then 
bring my horse here to me. I have 
a journey—to make—before I die— 
Be quick!” 

Young Marino drew a sharp sobbing 
breath and turned about. The other 
two, aided by the innkeeper, were carry- 
ing the body of Don Pietro from the 
place. He ran to them and spoke in old 
Nemira’s ear. Then, as quickly as he 


The other 


might, he made his way to the sta| 
A stable-lad was leading Galeone’s ho; 
already saddled and bridled, into 
courtyard of the inn. Orders had be. 
given to this effect before the little pa: 
had left the house. Young Loredan + 
the bridle from the lad and led the a 
mal round to the open place where 
master waited. He stood as before, | 
ing against a tree, cloaked and still. 

“T have brought the horse,” said D 
Marino, “ because I will not waste ti 
or words in disputing with you. If 
must be gone from here to-night, 
must, and that is all there is of it. © 
course I shall go with you. I doubt y 
could ride alone. First, however, 
must see to your wound.” 

Galeone would have protested, but + 
younger man gently forced him to 
down upon the turf, and finally to | 
back against the little hillock of eart! 
which was at the tree’s foot. The stabl: 
lad, to whom he had given instruction 
came running with strips of linen. T! 
Venetian took them and sent the b 
away. Then he opened Gian Galeone’: 
shirt at the breast and gave a sharp cr; 
The man had been thrust through th: 
body a hand’s breadth below the heart 
and he was bleeding to death. 

“You cannot ride!” cried young Lor 
dan. “ It is impossible.” 

“1 must ride to-night, friend,” sa 
the wounded man, “or crawl on hand: 
and knees. There is a little strengt 
left in me. Be as quick as you can wit 
your bandaging, and then lift me to th 
horse’s back. Ride you behind me, i! 
you will. I must see Madonna Vittori: 
Malvagna’s face at Roceafiorita befor 
my eyes are blind.—For my soul’s sak: 
I must see her face once before I go.” 

“Oh, my God!” said young Loredan. 
under his breath, and with a sick disma 
he stared at the man, who lay before hin 
white in the moonlight. 

“You must not go there!” he said, 
whispering. “You must not!” Ani 
again Galeone said weakly, 

“For my soul’s sake I must see her 
face once—before I go.” 

After that the Venetian said no more, 
but finished his rude bandaging as best 
he could, and wrapped the long cloak 
about the dying man. In a pocket of the 
coat was a flask of brandy, and he made 
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im swallow some of this. Then with 
lifficulty, by the exertion of all the 
trength he possessed, he got him upon 
1e horse’s back and mounted behind him. 
lle turned the beast’s head to the north 
nd, holding Galeone’s body between his 
arms, rode away through the moonlight 
night towards Palmi and Monte Elia. 

They had not above three miles to go, 
but they were more than an hour in cov- 
ering the distance, since the horse must 
vo at a walk all the way. They came 
into the olive groves at the foot of the 
great hill, and there left the highroad, 
taking to a winding zigzag avenue which 
led upwards into Roceafiorita. From 
time to time young Marino held the 
brandy-flask to the other’s lips, or asked 
him how he did, and always Galeone 
answered strongly: 

“T shall live until I have seen her 
face.” 

So they came into the fir-bordered 
drive within the park walls and present- 
ly to the castle itself. Despite the hour 
there were lights in the upper windows. 
Loredan dismounted and took Gian Gale- 
one down in his arms. Then he knocked 
loudly with the iron knocker and called 
out for admittance. A window opened 
and a_servant’s voice demanded to 
know who was there. He said: “ One 
who must see the Marchesa, and that 
at onece—a matter of life and death. 
Make haste!” 

The window closed and there were 
sounds within. Presently chains rattled 
and bolts were drawn, The door swung 
open and two servants, half dressed, rub- 
bing the sleep from their eyes, peered out 
into the gloom, sulkily curious. 

“Look to the horse yonder!” said 
Marino Loredan, and went in, his arm 
about Galeone’s shoulders, supporting 
him. He went through a narrow pas- 
sage and came into the great state hall 
of the castle from one side. Here an- 
other servant barred their way, and an- 
other still was making lights about the 
great room. 

“Say to the Marchesa,” said young 
Loredan, “that Don Gian Galeone must 
see her immediately — immediately!” 
The man stared and went away, running 
up the broad stairway which mounted 
from the hall. But half-way to the top 
he met a woman coming down. 
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Loredan had never seen Donna Vit- 
toria Malvagna, but on the instant he 
knew that this was she, and in the same 
instant he felt that he could not wonder 
at poor Monforte’s wreck and death or 
at Andrea Bordone’s mad infatuation. 
He said to himself that for such wom- 
en kingdoms had more than once been 
lost, empires given over, history made 
and unmade. 

The servant spoke quickly, and the 
woman gave a little ery. 

“Tt is impossible, impossible!” she 
said. “You have mistaken the name.” 
She came a little farther down the great 
stair, peering through the dim light at 
the two men who stood together. Sud- 
denly she halted, and something like a 
sob broke from her. She put up her two 
hands over her face. But when after 
a moment she dropped them her great 
eyes blazed across the hall. 

“ You swore to me, Galeone,” she said, 
“that you would never again come before 
me or trouble my peace to the last day 
of your life! You swore it.” 

Gian Galeone took a step forward away 
from his friend’s supporting arm. 

“It is—the last day of my life—Vit- 
toria,” said he. The cloak slipped from 
his shoulders and fell about his heels 
on the flagstones. He stood forth in his 
shirt, swaying upon his feet, a ghastly 
object—all the front of him crimson 
with his blood. 

The woman screamed terribly. Even 
the servants fell back with cries of horror. 

“T could not—die,” said Gian Galeone, 
speaking with great difficulty, “until I 
had—seen vour face—once.” And he 
would have fallen prone but that Marino 
Loredan caught him in his arms and bore 
him up. 

At that Donna Vittoria seemed sud- 
denly to waken from her frozen stupor. 
She ran to them with a great cry. 

“Gian!” she cried, in an exceedingly 
bitter agony, “Gian, Gian!” She took 
him from Loredan’s support and _ held 
him bodily in her arms. She was a tall 
strong woman, and her passion of grief 
had made her stronger. Galeone lay 
heavily against her breast, his head in 
the hollow of her shoulder. He had 
fainted from exhaustion. And holding 
him so, the woman’s great eyes burn- 
ed across his body to young Marino 
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Loredan. Out of her agony her lips 
said voicelessly: 

“ How t—Why ?” 

“He was wounded in a duel,” said 
Don Marino, in a low voice. “He knew 
that he must die, and so made me bring 
him here. I rode upon the horse behind 
him and held him up. He cannot last 
much longer, I think. It is a miracle” 
that he should have reached here alive.” 

The woman began a terrible dry sob- 
bing which shook all her strong body. 
She hid her face against Galeone’s white 
cheek. Then presently, 

“Help me with him!” she said, calm- 
ing herself. “Help me to carry him 
up the stair and lay him in a bed!” 
But Don Marino beckoned one of the 
servants, and the man brought a chair 
at his bidding. In this they set Galeone’s 
lax body, and so bore him up the stair 
and into a chamber where the woman 
led them. 

They laid him upon a couch there, and 
while Donna Vittoria and the servants 
brought restoratives and a basin of water 
and clean linen for bandages, Loredan 
cut the shirt away from his friend’s 
wounded breast and made the wound 
ready for a fresh dressing. 

The man came slowly out of his swoon, 
and his eyes opened upon what must 
have seemed to him the very gates of 
paradise; for the Marchesa knelt beside 
the couch, her arms laid out across his 
body and her face bent close to his. 

“Eh, my sweet!” said he, whispering, 
“it is very good to die so.” He said it 
over and over again, and there was peace 
unspeakable in his sunken eyes—love un- 
utterable in them. 

“Oh, Gian!” she wept, tearless, “ what 
is it has brought you to your death? 
Tell me what it is, Gian!” 

“A liar,” said he, whispering still, be- 
cause he was very weak,—“a liar spoke 
a—very foul lie, Vittoria, and I sent him 
before—his God. God will blacken—his 
face—eh, I burn, I burn!—his face, 
and—east him into the hell which— 
yawns for such. In the fight I—took a 
wound.—That is all.—Mother of God! it 
is—good to die so—here—looking into 
your eyes!” 

Donna Vittoria’s face went very white. 

“ What—lie did this liar speak, Gian ?”’ 
she asked, watching his eyes. 





your honor—sweet!” 





“Tt—does not matter,” he said. “] 
was a foul lie—against the—purest an 
—loveliest lady who lives.” She raisi 
her head and looked across Galeone’ 
body to Marino Loredan, who sat beyo: 
in the shadows. Loredan turned his ey: 
away. Then the woman gave a ver 
bitter moan and hid her face upon th 
body of the man who lay before h 
She lay so for a long time, and tremo: 
of spasmodic trembling shook her at in 
tervals. Gian Galeone spoke on in fitfu 
gasping whispers, halting for very weak 
ness between the sentences. 

“Eh!” said he, “the Vulture has mad 
his last—flight, torn at his last prey. 
Even so must vultures end— Nay, 
sweet end, Vittoria!—Undreamt of sweet 
ness! I had thought to die in bat- 
tle or in some despicable quest. Not 
thus in a good fight—for you, my queen. 
Eh, what good thing has my evil lif 
compassed that—God should make my 
end—hbeautiful ?—I have lived vilely—in 
shame and dishonor.” 

The woman raised her head. 

“ My doing, Gian, mine!” she said. “] 
had your golden love long, long ago, and 
I was mad and cast it into the mire. If 
there are stains upon you, it is because 
of me. I might have saved you pure 
and good.—Oh!” she cried, in agony, “ I 
have brought all your ill upon you from 
the first to this last, and never anything 
but ill!” 

“If you could have—loved me—a little. 
Vittoria!” sighed the man who was dying. 

“Oh, Gian!” she wept, “I have loved 
you all my life long, and no other—only 
at first I did not know—and then I was 
proud—and afterwards bitter, thinking 
that you had forgotten. But always I 
loved you.—And now,” she said, her face 
twisting awry,—‘now I have brought 
you to your death.” 

Gian Galeone’s sunken eyes blazed sud- 
denly and a splendor came upon his face 
as if some great light had shone there 
He tried to ery out, but his lips were 
bound, and he tried to raise his arms, 
but there was no strength in them. 
Donna Vittoria saw what he would have, 
and she bent forward and kissed him. 

At last, when his tongue could make 
the words, he said, 

“T thank—God that I die—thus—in 
And at that, as at 
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something unbearable, the woman’s face 
twisted again in a strange agony, and she 
hid it with her hands. 

Later they fell into such talk as lovers 
ise-—foolish tendernesses, sweet oaths, re- 
membrances out of the far-away unspoilt 
past. And so time dragged on until the 
cray dawn crept in like a mist through 


the row of eastward windows, but still ~ 


the strong spirit clung within Galeone’s 
body and would not be cast forth. Only 
his breathing grew more difficult and 
more painful and his speech fainter, so 
that Donna Vittoria had to stoop to his 
lips to hear what he would say. He 
waited, it would seem, for the sunrise. 
When the first golden beams fell upon 
the green and yellow Sicilian coast across 
the strait—Faro, the old castle of Scilla, 
Messina town and harbor, with the squat 
bulk of A£tna behind, Stromboli and the 
Lipari Islands to the north, Milazzo in 
between,—then Galeone died. 

At the last, as so often happens, an 
odd burst of strength came to him, so 
that his voice swelled suddenly from its 
former whisper, and he half raised him- 
self on the couch. He seemed to be blind, 
for he put out one hand to feel if Donna 
Vittoria were there. 

“T am—going—now, Vittoria,” he said, 
aloud. “ Tell me—before I go, that you 
are glad I came to you—to-night—glad 
I die—for your—honcr!” 

“T am glad, Gian,” she said, steadily. 
“Tf ever you have done wrong, I think 
your death will wipe that out. A no- 
ble death, Gian, in a good cause.— 
Gian! Gian!” 

Once again she leant forward and 
kissed him. Then he coughed, putting 


his hands to his breast. He said her name 
onee, in a whisper, smiling. Then he 
coughed again, blood came from his lips, 
and he died. 

Over his body Marino Loredan faced 
the woman. Her face was white and 
very haggard, her eyes tortured depths 
of gloom. 

“Would you lie to him into the very 
grave?” said young Loredan. “Is there 
no shame in you at all?” She met his 
gaze without shrinking. 

“Tt was a good lie, Don Marino,” she 
said. “It sent him on his way in peace 
—with joy. I would:do the same again 
—a thousand times. I am not ashamed.” 

She moved across to the row of east- 
ward windows and, for a moment, stood 
looking out into the brightening day. 
Then she turned back. 

“T wonder,” said she, “if you will 
understand when I say that—he has not 
died in vain.” 

A single dry sob wrung her. 

“T loved him!” she said. “If I have 
done evil, it was because I thought he 
had forgotten, and I was—mad. What 
has been done cannot be undone, but 
—Galeone has not died in vain. It 
may be that in his death he has saved 
two souls. Who knows, Don Marino? 
Who knows?” 

Her eyes fell upon the couch and what 
lay there, and she began to tremble. 

“Teave me alone with my dead!” she 
cried, in a very bitter voice. Grief be- 
yond description wrung her face. “I 
loved him!” she said. “ Leave me alone 
with my dead!” Loredan tiptoed out of 
the chamber. At the door he heard the 
woman beginning to sob behind him. 


Afterglow 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


VER the orchard one great star; 
The mellow moon—; and the harvest done; 
And the cheek of the river crimsoned far 
From the kiss of the vanished sun. 
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The Blubber Hunters 


BY CLIFFORD 
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E raised our next whale at sun- 
\W up on another Sunday some 

weeks later, and almost before 
the first long-drawn “ Bl-o-o-w” from 
aloft had ceased its echo our boats had 
dropped like shadows on the surface of 
the desert scean. One moment the decks 
had been hushed and quiet. The next 
it was as if a squall had struck us—a 
hurricane of orders preceded a_ wild 
stampede, and underfoot was instantly 
strewn with a tangle of braces, sheets, 
and halyards thrown by the mates from 
the pins. The men reached and hauled, 


the mates slacked away, the great yards 


swung, and the old bark slowly came 
about. Shoes were kicked from feet, and 
while we still luffed, the bow boat took 
to the water with scarcely a ripple, and 
the boat’s crew swarmed down the falls 
and dropped catlike into their places. 
With a whir of tackle the waist and 
starboard boats followed; so closely, they 
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seemed almost to strike the water in 
Carried away in the excitement 
of the moment, I forgot a pair of burned 
hands I then was nursing, and brushing 
aside one of the regular boatmen, I slid 
down the davit tackle, and found myself 
in the mate’s boat, struggling with the 
rest of the crew in the maze of gear. 
Wallowing precariously in the heavy 
wash, we 


unison. 


balanced on gunwale and 
thwart and swayed and stepped the awk- 
ward swinging mast, then made fast the 
stays. The sail was hoisted and peaked, 
the sheet paid out, and with the boom 
sousing through the water we started 
down the wind full thirty yards ahead 
of Mr. Freitus, The boats were soon 
widely seattered. Occasionally another 
could be seen when the seas at the same 
instant both of us high. The 
Sunbeam in the distance showed only 
her top-hamper. Of the whereabouts of 
the whale we were advised from time to 
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time by her signals aloft. The colors 
soon had disappeared from the main-truck, 
indicating that the creature had sound- 
ed. So we held our course unaltered till 
the weather-clew of the fore-t’-gallant- 
31 told us he had broken water far off 
io our windward, and there was nothing 
left but to in sail and pull for it. 

For four hours or more we tugged at 
the oars, changing our course from time 
to time to suit the varying whim of 
the whale; several times we were almost 
within “darting distance,’ when he 
turned flukes and sounded. So we pulled 
down, perceptibly gaining nearer, and 
the chase every moment becoming more 
and more intense. We strained at the 
oars till the mate, crouching by the stern- 
sheets, was blurred to our sight, and 
brilliant specks of light danced before 
us; our throats were parched, our hands 
were bleeding. 

Suddenly, “Stand by your iron, 
Tony!” and from somewhere back of 
us came a faint, sonorous whistle. I 
twisted my neck, and caught a glimpse 
of a dark mass cleaving the water a 
hundred fathoms ahead. Our oars bent 
like reeds, the boat leaped ahead like 
an animal under the lash. Stooping low 
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over the steering-oar, Mr. Hicks jerked 
out crisp words of encouragement to us. 
Again the whale spouted nearer, and 
then, for a third time, that long-drawn 
whistling exhaust; and the humid vapor 
escaping from the pent-up lungs drifted 
like a mist over the boat, and we felt 
on our necks its dampness. The rank- 
ness of it was still in our nostrils, when 
there were a swirl and a rush, and the 
huge monster breached clear of the sea, 
and with mighty flukes tossed high, for 
an instant was silhouetted against the 
yellow of the afternoon sky; then, with 
a deafening roar of displaced waters, 
disappeared beneath the surface, just as 
another whale, coming from we knew 
not where, broke water under our very 
bows. “ Give it to him!” yelled the mate. 
Tony gave a frantic lunge, and the har- 
poon was buried to its hitches; overboard 
went the second iron. 

“ Fast, by ! Peak your oars! Get 
out of the way of that line! Empty 
some water on that loggerhead, you 
—— |lubbers!” and with a dash over 
the tottering thwarts, Tony and Mr. 
Hicks shifted places. A jerk pitched 
those unprepared in a heap to the bot- 
tom. For an instant our stem was sucked 
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834 HARPER’S 
under and we shipped a barrel of water. 
Then we were off with the speed of an 
express, with the water pouring in a 
sheet over our bows and sifting the full 
length of the boat, till the last of us was 
drenched to the skin. Writhing and 
equirming from tub to loggerhead, from 
loggerhead to chock, under the kicking- 
strap and along the channel formed by 
our peaked oars, the line whistled and 
tore, sometimes with a rumble like the 
roll of drums, sometimes with the wail- 
ing shriek of a siren—whistled till it 
smoked, yet still the boat was being 
lashed through the water like a fly on 
a trout-line and behind us rolled up 
a wash like that of a steamboat. The 
water boiled at our bows and eddied by 
our quarter, leaving a line of suds behind 
us far back to the horizon. suffeted 
from side to side by the oncoming waves, 
the boat creaking and quivering under 
the impacts, we tore in an arrowlike 
flight due westward, till the ship was 
but a speck in the distance. 

Tony stood by the stern-sheets, a can- 
vas patch in hand; from time to time 
he threw a turn of the line over the 
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loggerhead, sometimes cast one off, bu 
only to go on again the instant aft 
And so we held our pace without le: 
up; for though, after a while, the wha! 
slackened his first mad pace, the li: 
also went out slower, and ever the bo 
of the boat was kept just above the lev 
of the water. And we, crouching in t!] 
bottom to steady ker, bailed constant! 
to keep from filling with the influ 
over the bows. Slower and slower t! 

line surged, but the stern tub w 

emptied and the waist tub was bein 
drawn on heavily. Then came a moment 
when it ceased running through th 
chocks and the boat began to lag. 

“Stand by to haul in line!” came thi 
order, and getting out of our cramped 
positions, we grasped the now inanimate 
rope and hauled and strained with feet 
braced on the thwarts, winning it back 
inch by inch, painfully and slowly, Tony 
holding what we made with his turn on 
the loggerhead. Span by span, fathom 
by fathom, the line crawled in, and we 
coiled it aft in the bottom. 

Gradually we hauled up to the whale, 
and our nerves tingled again in breath 
less suspense. 
With knee braced 
in the elumsy 
cleat, Mr. Hicks 
stood ready, his 
lance poised high. 
We dragged up 
abaft the churn- 
ing flukes, then 
got out our oars 
and pulled till we 
scraped the bar- 
nacled_ flanks, 
“wood to black- 
skin.’’?’ Almost 
bending double, 
Mr. Hicks ground 
in the lance till it 
brought up at the 
socket, a full six 
feet of cold steel; 
then for an in- 
stant the whale 
“churned.” The 
great fanlike 
flukes lifted from 
the water; gently 
they seemed to tap 
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the report was like 
that of a cannon, and 
the other boats, two 
miles away, caught 
its reverberations. 
“ Vast pulling! Stern 
all! Peak your oars!” 
and we watched all 
that coil of line, fruit 
of an hour’s toil, roll 
over the bow again, 
to be hauled in anew. 

But our quarry 
was now. spouting 
thin blood and visi- 
bly growing weaker. 
Four wearisome 
times, hand over 
hand, we hauled up 
to and lanced him. 
Each time he carried 
out less of our line. 
He no longer swam 
with the decision of 
his first frenzied 
flight, but frequently 
altered his course, 
spouting oftener and 
thicker and with vis- 
ible effort, and be- 
hind him he left an 
ever-darkening trail 
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of crimson. hen, WE TRICED THE BOATS UP TO THEIR PLACES 


when we were still 

at some distance, as though goaded 
afresh, he churned his flukes, and with 
vast form listing to one side, tore 
with some suggestion of his original 
pace in a large are around us. Sud- 
denly he veered sharply; then, with a 
horrid inward convulsion, a stream of 
clotted crimson gushed from his spiracle, 
and the great carcass turned belly up, 
with the seas lapping over it—lay just 
awash, a huge, shadowy, undulating mass, 
with no more semblance to a living crea- 
ture than had the seaweed drifting by it. 
Already the scavengers of the deep were 
gathering, their sharp fins cutting the 
water knifelike all about us. Not a mo- 
ment could we halt; the day was all too 
short for the task before us. Reeving a 
short warp through the spout-hole, we 
passed a line from one boat to another, 
and, all tandem, began the long dead tow 
to ship. 

Luckily the Sunbeam crowded sail, 


and with a favorable wind bore down to 
us. After what seemed an intermina- 
ble pull we dragged the carcass along- 
side and passed up the tow-rope. With 
a rattle and jangle the fluke-chain was 
belted, and heaving away at the windlass, 
the whale was soon fast alongside. 

As we rounded the Sunbeam’s stern 
to get under our davits, the grateful 
aroma of coffee greeted our nostrils, and 
with renewed energy we clambered to 
deck and triced the boats up to their 
places, swung the cranes, and fastened 
the gripes. 

“Dinner, all hands! Dinner, Cook, 
dinner!” There was a stampede aft, 
and with a clattering of pots and pans 
the half-starved crew mobbed the galley 
in a fight for double rations. 

A whale-ship “ cuts in” a whale always 
over the starboard side. To admit of 
this, three of the: four whale-boats are 
suspended from the port side, while to 
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starboard, over the gangway, is lashed 
a long platform, or cutting-stage. This 
is lowered from the ship’s side and 
boomed out some fifteen feet over the 
dead whale. From this platform, which 
has a hand-rail, the mates work, cutting 
at the blubber with long-handled, keen- 
edged spades, similar in shape to those 
used to clear ice from sidewalks. 

If the weather is not too rough, a ship 
will “cut to windward” (with the whale 
on the starboard side toward the wind). 

3y so doing the wind pressure on the 
sails will counterbalance to a greater or 
lesser degree the weight of the cutting- 
falls, and so tend to keep the ship on an 
even keel. The strain at the mainmast 
is terrific. Several instances are on rec- 
ord where the weight of a whale’s head 
has caused the foot of the mast to crush 
through a vessel’s back-bone, so scut- 
tling her. 

The cutting-tackle consists of a clus- 
ter of gigantic blocks made fast to the 
maintop, through which are rove the two 
falls, each suspending a heavy block and 
blubber-hook. This cluster of blocks is 
braced well forward with a jigger, in 
order that the two hooks may swing 
directly over the blubber-room at the 
main-hatch. 

The blubber, except for a filmlike coat- 
ing called blackskin, easily scraped off 
with the thumb nail, is the only outer 
covering of the whale. It is of a fatty 
nature, but is of very close texture and 
exceedingly tough. This separates read- 
ily from the flesh beneath, so that in 
cutting, only vertical incisions are made 
with the spades, along a general line 
termed the scarf, and the lift of the 
windlass rips the blubber from the car- 
cass as the peel is skinned from an 
orange, requiring only an occasional jab 
from the spade to keep it free, the whale 
rolling over and over in the water ag it 
is unwound, the mates on the stage hack- 
ing with their spades a corkscrew line 

about the rolling body, the windlass tear- 
ing away the blubber. When the end of 
the strip has been hauled to the lower 
masthead, the third mate at his station 
in the waist, with a long boarding-knife 
punctures two holes through it close to 
the deck and at some distance apart. 
Through these a chain strap is rove and 
the second fall attached to it. Then, 





all hands standing back from the gang 
way, with a few well-directed lunges th 
mate severs the mass above the new); 
fastened tackle, and to the lusty shou 
of “ Board ho!” the great weight of th 
first “blanket piece” swings inboard, 
sweeping any luckless obstacle from it 
path, and dragging about with it thos 
who are attempting to steady it down 
the hatchway. 

The day was too far advanced whe: 
we got our first whale alongside to d 
more than get the fluke-chain in plac 
and prepare for an early start in th 
morning. During the night the wind 
freshened, and by morning was blow 
ing half a gale. The ship labored badly, 
with the whale’s enormous bulk jerking 
and bumping alongside. After the ex- 
penditure of an infinite amount of pa- 
tience and labor, the first blubber-hook 
was embedded at the base of the left fin 
and a semicircular cut made below it. 
With the carcass yawing and twisting, 
the seas continually breaking over it till 
it was often submerged completely, not 
one thrust in six of the cutting-spades 
was effective. To get the hook in place 
it was necessary to send down a man. 

“Who’s overboard?’ Mr. Goomes 
asked. 

From a dozen volunteers one was select- 
ed—a big, hulking negro, distinguished 
from the rest by a wide cotton rag he 
wore under his jaws to keep his hat in 
place. Giving the mean chance to remove 
only his coat, a ‘monkey-rope” was 
fastened about his waist, anc he was 
dropped sprawling on the slippery, heav- 
ing flank of the whale. About him 
hovered innumerable sharks, gliding like 
shadows alongside, now and then tear- 
ing away a hunk of flesh and flop- 
ping silently off, pursued by others 
equally ravenous. 

With lines a couple of us eased the 
weight of the enormous blubber-hook while 
the negro groped for the hole made near 
the flipper. The mates, with backs to 
the hand-rail, fought off the sharks from 
too close a proximity. The seas con- 
stantly broke over him, and twice the man 
was washed from his task, and was only 
preserved by the rope about his waist 
from being ground between the whale 
and the ship’s side. Then, with the hook 
in position, the windlass crawled up on 
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slackened so slowly that the 
fellow to under water 
for nearly a minute hugging the hook 
to its place. Suddenly the ship yawed, 
and then with a slap and a jerk the fall 
tightened. There was a hollow rending 
sound, and the blood-dripping semi- 
circle of blubber lifted from the car- 
cass, with the disjointed fin flopping at 


be 





DETACHING 


THE BLANKET-PIECE 


its end. As the ship rolled far over, the 
eareass raised a third of its bulk from 
the water, then settled suddenly back 
with a sullen splash, and a straightened 
blubber-hook jerked high in the air and 
fell with a crash on deck. The whole 
wearisome process was to be gone through 
with again. 

A second hook having been fetched, 
it seemed about to hold, when a sea a 
little larger than common broke com- 
pletely over the stage, and lifting the 
whale bodily, crashed it up under the 
stage planks, and would have carried 
away the mates but for their lashings; 
as it subsided, the whole weight of the 
whale was thrown suddenly on the tackle, 
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and the second blubber-hook was 
dangling in mid-air, so much junk. 

The officers by this time were all wel] 
out of patience, and the crew naturally 
had to bear the brunt. Orders followed 
each other in a torrent, and were n 
sooner given than countermanded, th 
whole interspersed plentifully with curses 
for the fancied stupidity of the crew. 
A little late in the day, per- 
haps, it was decided to tack 
ship and cut to leeward. Our 
unwieldy burden, acting as a 
“ drug,” made it impossible t: 
get up headway sufficient to 
put over directly. 
hours were spent wearing ship. 
For a long while it looked as 
though even this was not 
feasible, but at last we got 
about, and were well reward- 
ed by the comparative quiet 
in which our cut lay. W: 
swayed the stage a trifle high- 
er to allow for the starboard 
list of the ship, and the wind 
having abated considerably 
since early morning, but for 
the heavy ground - swell no 
easier cutting could have been 
desired. The only remaining 
blubber-hook—a new one and 
much larger than the others 
—was broken out, and for 
the third time a man went 
overboard to secure the hook 
in place. 

It would seem that we had 
received our due of accidents. 
Yet no sooner had the blanket 


left 


So over two 


been well started toward the maintop 
than a sudden lurch gave an extra 
strain to the fall, which was an old 


one. It parted and the block, tackle, and 
our third and last blubber-hook 
clanking overboard. 

While Cooper hewed an old-fashioned 
toggle from an oaken plank, the rest of 
us sat down to a glum meal in the cabin. 
Skipper even omitted his customary joke 
—a threat to tie his napkin about the 
cabin-boy’s neck, when that individual 
had forgotten to fetch it. We faced at 
this juncture the dismaying prospect of 
cutting-in a whole voyage without a 


went 


hook, and the outlook was anything but 
So dinner was bolted 


cheerful. in a 








gravelike gloom and the work on deck 
resumed directly. A chain strap having 
been with considerable difficulty shackled 
about the lower jaw, the body was rolled 
over, and there, pinned by the strap 
in the angle of the jaws, were the missing 
block and hook. How they had remained 
in such an insecure position is a mystery. 
But no time was given to speculation. 
A fourth man plunged recklessly over- 
board without pausing to make fast the 
monkey-rope, and three more sharks gave 
up the ghost. 

Seven hours’ arduous labor performed 
and our job as yet unstarted! But if 
all things before had seemed to hinder, 
all now seemed to facilitate matters. A 
new fall was rove through the blocks, 
the hook was lowered from the cutting- 
stage and dropped directly into the hole 
without necessitating a man’s going over- 
board. The blubber lifted easily; the 
ship rode quietly; the work progressed 
without a hiteh. The careass was de- 
capitated; the head secured astern. The 
body rolled over and over, weltering in 
gore, the great dripping blankets fol- 
lowed each other up the alternating falls. 

Mr. Freitus by the gangway sliced with 
his boarding-knife and swung the pieces 
inboard. Cooper perspired over the 
squeaking grindstone, muttering curses 
on those whose continual call, “ Sharp 
spade! Sharp spade!” kept him “ hump- 
ing.” Between decks, in the blubber-room, 
one watch stowed back the “ blankets” 
and cut them into smaller “horse- 
pieces.” Above, the other watch stead- 
ied the huge chunks by the hatch- 
coamings and lugged the heavy block 
and chain back to the gangway, slopping 
and sliding in the slush and gurry. 

Moving too deliberately from the path 
of one of the inswinging blankets, one 
of the green hands was swept from his 
feet like a tenpin, carried across the 
deck and slapped down the hatchway. 
He managed to work out the remainder 
of the day, but for the rest of the sea- 
son was on the sick-list. 

About us in a great circle the waters 
were quite crimson with the outpour of 
blood from the carcass. The sea fair- 
ly boiled with monstrous sharks battling 
among themselves for the detached frag- 
ments. The work was_ progressing 
smoothly, when suddenly the ship lost 
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her headway, and a faint, all but imper- 
ceptible tremor was felt in the deck. 
We were already hove to; now we made 
sternway. It seemed almost as though 
some curious unknown current had seized 
us. The whale swung from under the 
stage, making further work impossible. 
The men exchanged superstitious glances; 
the mates stared aloft, but everything 
seemed drawing properly. Suddenly a 
shriek from somewhere aft broke the 
strained silence, and Steward struggled 
from the rear of the galley, dragging 
hapless Cook by the ear. “ This 
nigger been an’ harpooned a_ shark!” 
Sure-enough, furiously lashing the wa- 
ter into a foam astern, a _ thirty-foot 
shark was just succeeding in freeing him- 
self from the cook’s investigating iron, 
made fast to a cleat at the taffrail. The 
ship, freed once more, serenely gathered 
headway, the whale swung in, and all 
hands resumed their labors. 

The spiral cutting progressed to a 
point midway between the hump and 
flukes; then, after the body had been 
disembowelled and searched for possible 
ambergris, two vertebre were disjointed 
and the carcass cast adrift. Hauling the 
remnant partially from the water, the 
flukes were severed at the small, and, 
freed of the chain, followed the denuded 
carcass down to the sharks. To the ex- 
ultant ery of all hands, “ Five-and-forty 
mo-o-ah!” the shank of the tail smashed 
over the sheer- plank and spun across 
the deck. 

We hoisted the junk and made it fast 
to the lash-rail, aft the gangway. Then 
eame the case, the real lift of the day. 
Tts thirty tons or more brought the star- 
board secuppers down to the water-level; 
the ship’s hull cracked and groaned un- 
der the strain. Half on deck, half by 
the board, it was secured fast and the 
stage hoisted out of the way. 

“All hands aft and splice the main- 
brace!” came the weleome call. And 
further work on the whale was stayed 
till observance was paid to this time- 
honored custom. It may be that the 
hearty bawl when the last of the cut 
swings inboard is as much due to the 
anticipated grog as to the five-and-forty 
barrels nearer “full ship.” Standing by 
the quarter-deck, our skipper dealt out 
the stimulant from a cracked and brim- 
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ming pitcher. Filing past, each man in 

imm received the tumblerful, and _ toss- 
ng the raw stuff at a single gulp, 
passed forward with watery eyes. 

“ Bailing the ease” is perhaps the most 
interesting of the several processes pecul- 
‘ar to whaling. After the “splicing of 
the main-brace ” some portion of the lit- 
ter had been cleared away from deck and 
the cutting-tackle sent down. A hurried 
supper was partaken of, after which 
one watch was sent below and the 
other turned to preparing the try-works, 
cutting horse-pieces, and lastly bailing 
the ease. The decks were lighted with 
a few thick-globed lanterns, which dif- 
fused a feeble radiance over the scene. 

The tail of a beaver, the hump of a 
camel, and the case of a sperm-whale have 
each the same function—the hoarding 
up of reserve nourishment against a time 
of fast. Fatty and unctuous, glistening 
and pearly white, the cavernous reser- 
voir lay opened before us like some vast 
comb of honey, trickling its stored-up 
treasure over the sullied planking, turn- 
ing it to purest snow. Stark naked, 
three negroes climbed into its tanklike 
interior, and wallowing up to their 
waists, with knives and scoops, half cut, 
half ladled the barrels of pulpy, drip- 
ping substance from its cells. With 
coal-hods, tubs, and pails, an improvised 
bucket brigade passed the prized con- 
tents forward to the try-pots, where two 
bronzelike figures, standing in the capa- 
cious kettles, with groping fingers tore 
the oozing pulp to shreds. 

Delving deeper and deeper with an 
eagerness requiring no encouragement, 
the bailers labored without cessation. The 
try-pots were filled, but still the supply 
held, till thirty barrels and more of pure 
spermaceti stood in brimming tubs along 
the bulwarks. The scuppers had been 
stoppered, and the deck washed inches 
deep in gurry and congealing case-mat- 
ter. Through this the men splashed and 
slipped, and with scoop and shovel re- 
claimed the precious leakage and poured 
it into tubs. 

Under the try-pots fires were started, 
and the flames leaped hungrily high above 
the funnels, throwing a lurid glare over 
the shifting scene. Above, the wan 
ghostly sails flapped and glowed, the 
flames contorting wildly in the back- 
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draught caused by the flapping. Black 
toiling figures teemed like ants about the 
decks; and all made a picture the weird- 
ness of which suggested a transcript from 
the nether world. Like a presiding evil 
spirit, Smalley’s dark face shone in the 
intense heat before the works as he forked 
the minced strips of blubber and soused 
them in the seething caldrons. 

Watch relieved watch, but all through 
the night the work went on. The horse- 
pieces were minced, the tried-out “ scrap ” 
was fed to the fire. Black smoke belched 
from the chimneys, darkening with a 
cobwebby soot the rigging aloft and the 
near-by bow boat. The tried-out oil was 
bailed to a temporary cooler. More blub- 
ber was fed. The men, passing by, helped 
themselves to choice bits of well-fried 
scrap. A pungent, sickening odor of 
burning fat burdened the air. 

In the morning we sighted another 
New Bedford whaler, also boiling, the 
schooner Eleanor B. Conwell. But be- 
fore there was opportunity to speak her 
we again raised whales, and by noon had 
another alongside. In a drizzling rain 
we finished cutting-in and stowed the 
damp blubber between decks. 

The second morning the Portuguese 
skipper of the Conwell came over with 
a boat’s crew and gammed with us; dur- 
ing his stay on board his crew joined in 
the labors with ours, and as they worked 
they discussed the comparative merits of 
the two ships, their captains, and the fare. 

Mr. Goomes, myself, Tony, and a boat’s 
crew lowered in the starboard boat and 
cruised till nightfall with the schooner. 
In the heavy ground-swell running she 
made bad weather of it, the big boom 
thrashing from side to side, jarring and 
racking the whole craft. The steward 
was the only white man aboard, and he 
made a melancholy tale of his trials with 
the captain, who, he said, permitted him 
no molasses to cook with, no yeast for 
his bread, and as for butter, “why, the 
blamed Gue eats lard on his bread, and 
thinks a white man oughter.” 

The crew were a wild lot, and already 
underfed; their mutiny a few months 
later might then have been predicted. 
IT came back to the Sunbeam minus 
a jack-knife but with my pockets full 
of gingerbread. 

Our pots could try out about two barrels 
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of oil an hour, and at this rate we now 
had perhaps fifty barrels of all but boil- 
ing oil in the large metal coolers between 
decks. Driven aft by the heat, the cock- 
roaches that night literally swarmed the 
cabin. Time and again we were awak- 
ened by their running across our faces. 
Pulling on my boot hurriedly in the 
morning, I encountered no less than six 
of them. Almost under the try-pots, and 
with the floor buried in a heap of musty 
and mildewed garments, wet and oily 
from constant duty overboard and con- 
tact with the dripping blubber, the rat- 
hole of a forecastle, with its twenty oc- 
cupants, must have been a veritable hell. 

The wet blubber between decks began 
to rot within twenty-four hours after be- 
ing stowed down. Which was the more 
obnoxious, the burning scrap on deck or 
the decaying blubber below, is difficult 
to determine. That night I attempted 
to sleep on the galley roof, propped 
against a line-tub. At 2 a.m. there was 
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a miniature cloudburst, and I went beloy 
and spent the remainder of the night i 
a temperature of 162°. 

If anything, it was hotter below th 
second night. I had planned to slee; 
under one of the spare boats, but foun 
Steward and Cook occupying the onl 
suitable place. I determined to risk an 
other night on the galley. There was 
scarcely any breeze blowing, but the flap 
ping of the spanker to the ship’s pr 
nounced roll made a considerable draught, 
which fanned my face unpleasantly. 
Half a mile off our beam the Conwel 
pitched and rolled, boiling her oil. Her 
sails were ruddy in the light from the try 
works, which cast a dulled reflection over 
the water. I went to sleep with its bale- 
ful glow dancing confusedly before my 
eyes, and, perhaps as a consequence, 
was tortured by the most blood - curd- 
ling dreams. In the end a realistic 
whack brought me to my senses, and | 
wildly grabbed the davit I had struck 

against, barely in time to 
myself from going 
overboard. Rolling up my 
blanket, I started below, 
noticing with a_ shudder 
as I passed the binnacle that 
the man at the wheel was 
sound asleep. There was 
not another person to be 
seen about deck. 

We raised whales again 
within the week, and for a 
second time the five pounds 
tobacco reward fell to Bo’s’n. 
The commotion of the oth- 
er occasions was repeated. 
Amid creaking of blocks, 
flapping of sails, shuffling 
of feet, the babel of orders 
and curses, and the crew’s 
hearty “aye, aye, sir!” cov- 
ers were removed from line- 
tubs, casks and stores hur- 
riedly lowered to the hold, 
breakfast swallowed, and in 
fifteen minutes the boats 
were sent down and a long 
pull to windward ensued. 

On account of my hands, 
now in bad shape, I this 
time remained aboard ship. 
After the boats had lowered 
I slung a pair of field-glasses 
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about my neck and joined 

Captain in the hoops. The 

day was hot and sultry, and 

the water reflected the sun’s 

blinding glare into our eyes. 

‘Way below us the pygmy 

seamen scurried about deck, 

handling ship, and setting 

the various signals to keep 

the boats advised of the 

whales’ whereabouts. Evi- 

dently we were pursuing a 

large school this time, for 

the spouting was continu- 

ous. So the colors stayed 

hauled to the main-truck. 

After a long chase one of 

the boats got fast, and the 

panicky flight of the whale 

soon carried them all but be- 

yond our vision. I went to 

deck and stretched my legs 

and again took my post at 

the lookout in time to wit- 

ness the flurry. While we 

were absorbed in the culmi- 

nation of the distant trag- 

edy, Cooper announced from 

deck the sighting of an- 

other whale. Sure-enough, 

not two hundred fathoms 

off our quarter, another 

leviathan was steaming up, 

logging about two feet to 

our one and heading directly across our 

bows. He swam so near, not varying his 

course, that a collision seemed imminent, 

and recalling the fate of other vessels 

that had permitted a whale to ram them, 

Captain Gifford became alarmed and or- 

dered those below to make all noise possi- 

ble. So they pounded the deck and the 

water-butts with cord-wood sticks, pumped 

the squeaking windlass, clanged the ship’s 

bells, and banged tin pans. Amid the 

clatter, but with a dignity consistent with 

his proportions, the whale settled from 

sight and passed under our bilge and 

away. Under a fair wind we now ran 

down and picked up the waiting boats, 

and so got the second “ cut” alongside. 
From then on we captured whales in 

rapid succession, till one day we raised 

another solitary bull, and took to the boats 

on sighting him. Ours had lowered first, 

and we were full and going free before 

the next boat, Mr. Goomes’s, swung from 
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the cranes. Just before she took the 
water the forward tackle fouled, and the 
boat’s stern swinging under the Sun- 
beam’s counter, just settling in a swell, 
the stern- post and steering-oar brace 
were smashed to splinters and the rudder 
put out of commission. We left Mr. 
Goomes stretched at full length over the 
cuddy-board, furiously rigging a jury 
steering-gear, and jabbering, while he 
worked, a stream of Portuguese oaths, 
impartially directed at both his crew and 
the job. But the chase was a long one, 
and when we finally got an iron to the 
whale it was from Mr. Goomes’s boat, 
and later Mr. Freitus closed in and got 
fast also. 

It was toward the end of the afternoon 
that we found ourselves racing abeam of 
Mr. Goomes and within ear-shot of the 
labored spouting of the whale. 

Mr. Hicks and Tony quickly shifted 
places and we pulled up beside the fugi- 
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tive. Quickly the varying orders came: 
“Give way all!—Vast pulling Three! 
Pull Three!—Stern Two!—Vast pulling 
Two!—Give way all!—Hit her up lively 
there ! — All together now ! — Steady! 
Ste-a-dy!” Then the great mossy hump 


was swimming so close to us I could have 
reached over and touched it; and bobbing 


“THe NANTUCKET 


some fifty fathoms astern, with drawn, 
anxious faces, trailed the other two boats, 
mere puppets in the drama. Suddenly 
we heard the sharp suck of the lance, 
then a hoarse, “ Vast pulling! stern all! 
stern all!” We obeyed just in time! 
Under us the great tail lifted with a 
crash, and we canted off and nearly floun- 
dered. I had barely got my oar back 
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in place when the whale broke wate 
again, and with an exhaust like the be! 
low of a bull, cut across our bows. In 
stantly the drawn lines trailing behin 
him to the other boats slipped over ou 
blades with a deadly grip, and began t 
creep up the of our oars. Th 
boat listed and the water rose to the gw 

wale. We 

to liberate 


looms 


struggled 
ourselves. 


vain); 
Ton 
tried to swing off, but we wer 
being carried broadside with 
such force that the steering 
oar was of no avail. “Cut 
the line!” yelled Mr. Hicks 
The man at my back dropped 
his oar and drew a 
knife. 


sheath 
The line was whizzing 
over the oars with a rumbk 
like thunder. He raised the 
knife and slashed. Not hay 
ing allowed for the velocity 
at which the line was run 
ning, his edge turned, and tl 
knife buried itself an inch in 
his thigh. 

All this while the fast boats 
were tearing down on us, yet 
it seemed as if they would 
never realize our predicament 
and slacken line. 
the man with his 
knife poised for a second jab; 
then there was a violent con- 


I saw 


cussion, and a shooting sense 
of pain in the back of my 
head. A distorted 
loomed before me 
ening steel held aloft; then 
all was oblivion. Just in the 
nick of time the others had 
slackened line, but not be- 
fore a mass of fouled gear 
had created considerable dam- 
age. When I came to, we 
were floating tranquilly on 
an even keel. Alfred, our 
stroke, was emptying a bucket 
of sea water over me. The other boats 
were clustered about, and the lifeless whale 
was drifting quietly up to windward. 

Far in the distance the Sunbeam’s 
canvas caught the golden rays of the set- 
ting sun, and in the beauty and serenity 
of the scene it was difficult to conceive 
of the stir and passion which so recent- 
ly had swayed us. 


vision 
with threat- 





The Advocate 


BY ALICE BROWN 


OU goin’?” called Isabel Wilde 

from the road, to Ardelia, sit- 

ting forlornly on the front steps. 
It was seven o’clock of a wonderful 
August morning, with all the bloom of 
summer and the lull of fall. Isabel was 
a dark, strong young creature who walked 
with her head in the air, and Ardelia, 
pretty and frail and perfect in her own 
small way, looked like a child in com- 
parison. Isabel had been down to carry 
a frosted cake to her little niece Ellen, 
for Ellen’s share of the picnic at Poole’s 
Woods. It was Fairfax day, when once 
a year all Fairfax went to the spot where 
the first settlers drank of the “b’ilin’ 
spring” on their way to a clearing. 

“You goin’?”’ she called again, im- 
periously, and Ardelia answered, as if 
from some unwillingness: 

“T guess so.” 

“Now what do you want to say that 
for?” rang her mother’s voice from an 
upper window, where, trusting to her dis- 
tance from the road, she thought she 
could speak her mind without Isabel’s 
hearing. “ You know you ain’t. Oliver’s 
gone off to work in the acre lot.” 

Isabel had heard. She stood regarding 
Ardelia thoughtfully, her black brows 
drawn together and her teeth set upon 
one full lip. 

“ Ardelia,” she called, softly, after that 
moment of consideration. 

“What is it?” came Ardelia’s unwilling 
voice, the tone of one who has emotion 
to conceal, 

“Come here a minute.” 

Ardelia rose slowly and came down 
the path. She was a wisp of a crea- 
ture, perfectly fashioned and very ap- 
pealing in her blond prettiness. Isabel 
eyed her sharply and judged from cer- 
tain signs that she had at least meant 
to go. She had on her light-blue dim- 
ity with the Hamburg frills, and her 
sorrowful face indicated that she had 
donned it to no avail. 
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“What time you goin’, Delia?” asked 
Isabel, quietly over the fence. 

Ardelia could not look at her. She 
stood with bent head, busily arranging 
a spray of coreopsis that fell out over 
the path, and Isabel was sure her eyes 
were wet. 

“TI don’t know,” she said, evasively; 
“maybe not very early.” 

Isabel was looking at her tenderly. It 
was not a personal tenderness so much 
as a softness born out of peculiar cir- 
cunmistance. She knew exactly why she 
was sorry for Ardelia in a way no one 
else could be. Yet there seemed to be no 
present means of helping her. 

“Well,” she said, turning away, “ may- 
be T’ll see you there. Say, “Delia!” A 
sudden thought was brightening her eyes 
to even a kinder glow. “If you haven’t 
planned any other way, s’pose you go 
with us. Jim Bryant’s goin’ to take me, 
and he’d admire to have you, too. What 
say, Delia?” 

Ardelia’s delicate figure straightened, 
and now she looked at Isabel. There 
was something new in her gentle glance. 
It looked like dignity. 

“T’m much obliged to you, Isabel,” 
she returned, stiffly. “If I go, I’ve ar- 
ranged to go another way.” 

“All right,” said Isabel. “Well, I 
guess I'll be gettin’ along.” 

But before she was half-way to the 
turning of the road she heard Mrs. 
Drake’s shrill voice from the upper 
window: 

“He’s begun to dig, "Delia. Oliver’s 
begun to dig. He won’t stop for no 
picnics, I can tell ye that.” 

It seemed to Isabel as if the world 
were very much out of tune for delicate 
girls like "Delia who wanted pleasure 
and could not have it. She paused a 
moment at the crossing of the roads, 
the frown of consideration again upon 
her brow. “ Makes me mad,” she said 
to herself, but half absently, as if that 
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the issue at all. Then she 
turned her back on her own home road 
and the house where her starched dress 
was awaiting her, and where Jim Bryant 
would presently call to take her to 
Poole’s Woods, and walked briskly down 
the other way. Isabel stopped at the 
acre field, but she had no idea of what 
she meant to say when she was thére. 
Oliver was digging potatoes, as she knew 
he would be, and she recognized the bend 
of the back, the steady stress of one who 


were not 
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WILDE FROM THE ROAD 


toiled too long and too unrestingly, so 
that his very pose spoke like a lifelong 


purpose. She stood still for a moment 
or two before he saw her, gazing at him. 
Old tenderness awoke in her, old angers 
also. She remembered howhe had made 
her suffer in the obstinate course of his 
own will, and how free she had felt when 
at last she had broken their engagement 
and seen him drift under Ardelia’s 
charm. But he would always mean some- 
thing to her more than other men, in 
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1 fashion quite peculiar to himself. She 
had agonized too much over him. She 
had protected him too long against the 
faults of his own nature, and now she 
could not be content unless, for his sake, 
she protected Ardelia a little also. Sud- 
denly he lifted himself to rest his back, 
and saw her. They stood confronting 
each other, each with a sense of famil- 
iarity and pain. Oliver was a handsome 
fellow, tall, splendidly made, with rich, 
warm coloring. He looked kindly, but 
stolidly set in his own way. 

“That you, Isabel?” he asked, awk- 
wardly. 

They had met only for a passing word 
since the breaking of their troth. 

“Yes,” said Isabel, briefly. “I’ve got 
to speak to you. Wait a minute. I'll 
come in by the bars, and you meet me 
under the old cherry. It ‘ll be shady 
there.” She turned back to the bars, 
ducked deftly under, and, holding her 
skirts from thé rough land, made her 
way to the cherry in the corner of the 
lot. Oliver wonderingly followed. She 
felt again that particular anger she re- 
served for him, when she saw him stalk- 
ing along, hoe in hand. It was a set- 
tled tread, with little spring in it, and for 
the moment it seemed to her a prophecy 
of what it would be when he was an old 
man, with a staff instead of the hoe. 
She was waiting for him under the tree. 

“Oliver,” she began, speaking out of 
an impulse hardly yet approved by judg- 
ment, “ you goin’ to the picnic?” 

Oliver looked at her in wonder. 

“Why, no,” said he, slowly. 

“Tidn’t you promise "Delia you’d go?” 

“No, I guess not. I said mebbe I’d 
be round if I had time, but I ain’t 
found the time: These ’taters have got 
to be dug.” 

The red had surged into Isabel’s full 
cheeks. She looked an eloquent remon- 
strance. 

“Oliver,” she said, impetuously, 
“"Delia’s sittin’? on the front steps, 
waitin’ for you to come. She'll be ter- 
rible disappointed if you put her off 
like this.” 

Oliver took off his hat and passed a 
hand over his forehead. She noticed, as 
she had a hundred times, how fine his 
hair was at the roots, and was angry 
again because he would not, with his 


exasperating ways, let any woman love 
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him as she might. He seemed to have 
nothing to say, but she knew the picture 
of lone *Delia sitting on the steps was 
far from moving him. It did cause him 
an honest trouble, for he was kind; but 
not for that would he put off his work. 

“Oliver,” she continued, “did you 
ever know what ’twas that made me tell 
you we must break off bein’—engaged ?” 

He was looking at her earnestly. His 
own mind seemed returning to a past 
ache and loss. 

“I understood,” he said at length— 
“T understood ’twas because you kinder 
figured it out we shouldn’t get along 
well.” 

She stood there, a frowning figure, 
her lips compressed, her eyes stormy. 
Then she turned to him, all frankness 
and candor. 

“ Oliver,” she said, “I never give you 
any reasons. What’s the use? I was 
terrible fond of you. I was. I don’t 
know’s any girl ought to say that when 
you’re engaged to somebody else, an’ I’m 
engaged myself, an’ happy as the day 
is long. But what ’twas—what come 
between us—you never made me have 
a good time.” 

He stood leaning upon his hoe, very 
handsome, very stern in his attention to 
her, and, as she could see, entirely sur- 
prised. The child in her, that rare, in- 
genuous part of her she kept in hiding, 
came out and spoke: 

“Why, Oliver, we never had any fun! 
You were awful good to me. You'd 
worry yourself to pieces if I was sick; 
but we never had more’n one or two 
good times together, long’s it lasted, and 
them I planned. And I got terrible sick 
of it, and I says to myself, ‘If it’s so 
now, when we're only goin’ together, 
it "Il be a million times worse when we’re 
married.’ And then when you took a 
faney to "Delia, I was real pleased. I 
says to myself: ‘ Maybe she’ll know how 
to manage him. Maybe ’twas somethin’ 
in me,’ I says, ‘that made him not want 
to have a good time with me, and may- 
be now ’twon’t be so.” An’ when I see 
vou goin’ on the same old way, workin’ 
from mornin’ till night, I says to my- 
self: ‘Somethin’s got to be done. I 
ain’t goin’ to have "Delia put upon like 
this.’ ’Tain’t because it’s "Delia. I ain’t 
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so terrible fond of ’Delia, only we went 
together. But don’t you 
Oliver, I couldn’t say it for myself? 
girl could. But I can for ’Delia.” 
“ Well,” said Oliver, “ well.” 
entirely amazed. 


1o school see, 


No 


He was 
Then as he looked at 
the field, a general maxim occurred to 
him, and he remarked, “ The farm’s got 
to be carried on.” 

“ No, it ain’t, either,” said Isabel, with 
a passionate earnestness, “not as you do 
it. Other folks don’t work themselves 
to death the way you do, and you're 
forehanded, It’s because you like 
it. You like it better’n anything else. 
You were born so, an’ it’s just as bad as 
bein’ born with an appetite for drink 
or anything else.” 

“1 never knew you felt so, Isabel,” he 
said, gravely. “I don’t see why you 
didn’t speak on’t before when—old times.” 

“T’d rather have died,” she declared, 
passionately. “Any girl would. ‘Delia 
would. Maybe she’ll ery all the after- 
noon if she finds she ain’t goin’, but if 
you call over there Saturday night, but- 
ter won’t melt in her mouth. She won't 
tell you how ’shamed she is before folks 
to think you didn’t take the trouble to 
go with her. Anyways, she won’t if she’s 
any kind of a girl.” 

Oliver had plucked some wisps of grass 
from the edge of turf under the tree, 
and he was wiping his hoe thoughtfully. 
Isabel began to laugh. She was trem- 
bling all over from old anger and the 
excitement of her new daring, and she 
kept on laughing. 

“One thing,” she said, as she brushed 
away the tears with an impatient hand, 
“*Delia’s mother’s got her spy-glass on us 
this very minute. What under the sun 
thinks I’m here for I don’t know 
and I don’t much eare. You can tell her 
anything you’re a mind to. Only you 
come. Come now, Oliver, you come!” 

Oliver quite meekly hung up his hoe 
in the branches and waited for her to 
lead the way. 

“T’ve got to ketch the colt,” he said. 
“Mother took Dolly to go after Aunt 
Huldy. Mother’s always made a good 
deal o’ the picnic.” 

There was a beat of hoofs upon the 
road, and Isabel, her present mission 
stricken from her mind, turned to see. 
It was Jim Bryant, driving by to call 


too. 


she 
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for her. 
her breath. 

“What is it, Isabel?” Oliver was a 
ing her, with concern. 

She had caught herself 
laughed in a sorry mirth. 

“Nothin’,” she 
the colt.” 

They walked out of the field in silen: 
At the stone wall he paused. 

“Tsabel,” he said, solemnly, and with 
that double sense she had had all throug 
the interview she thought this was th 
look she had seen on his grandfather’s 


“My soul!” she said, un 
up, and 


said. “You eat 


face when he led in prayer—* Isabel, 
you’d ought to spoke to me before. Why; 
I’ve been tryin’ to get ahead so’s 1 


make her comfortable, when—we set up 
housekeepin’.” 

Isabel was not sure whether he meant 
her or Ardelia. At any rate, it was th 
woman to whom he meant to be loyally 
kind. She paused also, and looked at 
him with earnest eyes. It was the last 
moment in all her life to convince and 
alter him. 

“Don’t you see, Oliver,” she urged, 
“that’s what folks are together for, 
chiefly, to heve a good time. 1 don’t 
mean they’ve got to be on the go from 
mornin’ till night. They’ve got to work 
hard, too. Why, what’s Delia marryin’ 
vou for, anyways? *Tain’t to stay at 
home and work, day in, day out. She 
ean do that now, right where she is. 
*Tain’t so’s she can see you workin’. She 
can take her mother’s spy-glass and 
have that, too, till she’s sick to death 
of it. You go along, Oliver, and catch 
the colt.” 

He looked at her very kindly, grate- 
fully, too, perhaps, and turned away to- 
ward the live-oak field. But Isabel, hur- 
rying homeward, stopped and called him. 

“ Oliver, you say your mother’s gone?” 

* Yea." 

“She lay your things out?” 

“ No, I guess not. I told her 1 wa’n’t 
goin’.” 

“ Well, I’ll see to it as I run along.” 

Laying out the things of the men 
folks of the family was rigidly observed 
in this household, where Oliver was re- 
garded as the cherished head. He had 
been brought up to a helpless lack of ac- 
quaintance with his best clothes. He 
knew them only as lendings apt to con- 
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HE SEEMED TO HAVE NOTHING TO SAY 
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strict him a little when he got them on, 
and to rouse in ms mother a tendency 
to make unwelcome remarks about his 
personal charms. Where they lived, be- 
tween those times of warfare, he scarcely 
knew. Isabel laughed a little to herself, 
in a rueful fashion, as she hurried along 
the road. Her own swain was waiting 
for her, but not for that would she give 
up the quest. She ran up Oliver’s drive- 
way and, without pausing, opened the 
blind where the key, she knew, was hid- 
den, and snatched it forth, She un- 
locked the door and crossed the kitchen, 
rigid in its order, with Oliver’s cold 
luncheon set out on the table under wire 
covers. She made her way up-stairs, and 
in his room, also in beautiful array, stood 
for a moment looking about her. Isabel 
gave a little laugh. “I should think I 
was crazy,” she said to herself, and then 
she opened bureau drawers until she found 
the careful display of bosomed shirts 
she knew were there. She laid one on 
the bed, his collar and necktie beside it, 
and took down his best suit from the 
closet. She gave the collar of the coat 
a little unnecessary brush with her hand. 
It seemed almost a wifely touch, and she 
was angry with herself. Yet it was only 
that this was mating-time, and the ten- 
der and the maternal strove blindly in 
her, and brought forth a largess great 
enough to touch other lots besides her 
own. Then she sped down-stairs and 
went away to her own home. Her 
mother—a little woman, all energy—met 
her at the gate. She had on her best 
bonnet and carried her Paisley shawl. 
She was shading her eyes with her hand 
and looking tense in a way Isabel. de- 
claimed against, for it made wrinkles in 
her mother’s nice forehead. 

“For merey sake, where you been?” 
she called. “ Ain’t you seen Jim?” 

“No,” said Isabel, lightly. “ Where 
is he?” 

“ Well, I dun’no’ where he is,” said her 
mother, reprovingly. “He come here 
after you, all dressed up, an’ I told him 
you was gone down to Ellen’s to carry 
the cake. So he said he’d go along down 
an’ fetch you up, an’ I told him he bet- 
ter stop to Ardelia’s an’ see if you wasn’t 
there. An’ then he come back, ridin’ 
like the wind, an’ he said I could tell 
you Mis’ Drake said you’s goin’ to the 


picnie with Oliver. She see you throug 
the spy-glass, an’ Oliver’d gone to ket: 
the colt.” 

“There’s father,” said Isabel, steadi] 
“ He’s drivin’ out the carriage-house nov 
You got the cake in the buggy?” 

“You do worry me ’most to death, 
said Mrs. Wilde. Her face had tied i: 
self into a snarl of knots, from which 
the kindly eyes looked angrily. “ Wh 
you goin’ with, Isabel? You ain’t bee: 
an’ took up with Oliver again, after all’ 
said an’ done?” 

Isabel laughed, but her voice shook a 
little, and not with mirth. 

“Vm all right, mother. Don’t you 
say anything to anybody. That’s all. 
Here comes father. Take care your 
dress. You'll get wheel-grease on it.” 

Her strong hands were lifting the lit- 
tle creature, and Mrs. Wilde found her- 
self driven away. She was turning a 
glance over her shoulder to the last, and 
calling, “Isabel, you tell me—”’ But 
father, who had Isabel’s masterful pur- 
pose, whipped up, and they were gone. 
Isabel, still smiling, as if the sun itself 
could judge her and it was desirable to 
keep up some appearance before it, went 
into the house and closed the door be- 
hind her. She took off her hat and hung 
it on its nail in the front hall. Then 
her muscles seemed to weaken in a 
strange way, and she went into the dark- 
ened.parlor where no neighbor would find 
her, and sat down by the centre-table. 
She bowed her head upon the great 
picture-Bible, and unmindful of the cross 
and anchor in perforated paper below 
and the green wool mat with its glass 
heads, began to cry. Isabel hated tears 
with a fiery scorn. She liked to stand 
on her two feet and face the world as 
her father did; yet here she was sobbing 
over the centre-table and drawing quick 
breaths of misery. Even then, in the 
passion of her grief, it did occur to her 
that in all the anger she had felt toward 
Oliver in times past, she had never want- 
ed to ery. Something now had hurt a 
deeper heart than she knew she had. She 
had got over the first tempest of her 
grief, and sat drying her eyes with a 
wondering shame, and suddenly there was 
a sound of a horse driven rapidly. Hope 
flooded her face with color. She sprang 
up and slipped to the window and peered 
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But it 
It was Oliver, erect and 
handsome in his best clothes, and Ar- 
delia beside him. Oliver glanced up at 
the house as they went by; but he bent 
to Ardelia again in a way that looked 
fondness and protection at once. And 
Ardelia was openly in paradise. She was 
looking up to him with no eyes for any 
face at the window, and as they whirled 
out of sight Isabel saw her lift a hand 
and with an intimate, pretty motion 
brush something from his coat. Then 
they were gone, and immediately the 


out at the side of the curtain. 


was not he. 


WAS CRAZY,” 


SHE SAID TO HERSELF 


neighborhood seemed to settle into a 
quiet. All the town was at Poole’s Woods, 
and Isabel was left behind. For a long 
time, it seemed to her, she sat there, 
trying to still her breath and school 
herself into her old serenity. Then, with 
her handkerchief, a little wet ball, tight 
in one hand, she rose, went to the glass 
that even in the darkened light showed 
her a miserable look, made a little face 
at herself, and walked out into the 
kitchen. There she stood idly for a mo- 
ment, debating what she should do. Jim 
3ryant had not lived long in the town, 
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but she knew him well from these few 
weeks of intimacy. He was tempestu- 
ously devoted to her, in a way that 
stirred her blood. There was plenty of 
fire and passion in him; he had a temper, 
and he would not come back. Isabel set 
her lips. “I guess,” she said to herself, 
“T’ll have the burnfire.” She thought of 
baking pound-cake, but all the day be- 
fore they had made cake for the picnic. 
She might wash the blankets, or begin 
quilting, or clean the cistern. These 
dramas were hardly exciting enough. 
The bonfire was better. She tied on her 
father’s hat and kilted her skirts. Then 
she brought out the iron rake from the 


barn and settled the brush-heap anew. 


BURNFIRE IF I WANT TO” 


It was on the square of land where sh 
had had her perennial bed for three 
years, and now she had decided to sow 
it down to grass. The litter of the gar- 
den was there, with splinters of shingk 
end dried weeds, and next week her father 
meant to burn it. Isabel touched her 
match and stood by, watching, while the 
flames curled and crept. Then they 
crackled among the brush, and she held 
them down and got excited over it, and 
for an instant forgot Poole’s Woods. It 
was a good little fight out-of-doors in the 
hot sun, with a stream of fire when it 
caught something dry, and then a column 
of smoke that made a tang in the air 
and stirred her blood deliciously. Isabel 
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as like a creature of the earth com- 
iting something for the earth’s good, 
nd getting hotter and more breathless 
every minute. 

“What you doin’ there?” called a 

‘ice from the gate. 

She forgot the bonfire, remembering 
her father’s hat and her kilted skirts. 
Jim Bryant threw the gate shut with a 
clang and eame striding across the yard. 
He was tall and brown and _ sturdy. 
Isabel knew exactly how he looked with 
his brow set and his blue eyes blazing. 

“T’ye got a burnfire,” she said, and 
raked the harder. 

Jim eame up and took the rake out of 
her hand. It seemed to be for no pur- 
pose save that he had to do something. 
Isabel put up her head and looked at him. 
There was hostility in her glance, but 
it was the challenge of sex that meets 
and measures. 

“T see the smoke comin’ up over this 
way, an’ I thought there was the devil 
to pay,” he saiti, harshly. “ What you 
carryin’ on like this for?” 

“T ain’t carryin’ on,” said Isabel, from 
tense lips. “This is our land, and I 
guess I can have a burnfire if I want to.” 

“Why ain’t you at Poole’s Woods?” 

The fire was dying down a little, but 
one persistent flame moved like a snake 
in the dry stubble and he savagely stamp- 
ed it out. “Why ain’t you? I come 
after you.” 

“You didn’t wait, did you?” 

“Old Mis’ Drake said you were goin’ 
with Briggs.” 

“Did I tell you so?” 

He weakened a little. 

“N-no! But she said you’d been down 
talkin’ it over an’ Oliver’d gone to ketch 
the colt. She offered me the spy-glass.” 

Isabel’s lips had a little line of white 
about them. She looked full at him 
now. 

“Did you take it, Jim?’ 

“Take it? No!” he roared at her. 
“Do you think Id do a thing like 
that?” 

They stood looking at each other, 
glanee holding glance, their eyes blazing. 
Suddenly he threw the rake as if he had 
been throwing down a shield and held 
out his arms to her. Isabel walked into 
them, and while they kissed, her father’s 
straw hat slipped back over her shoulders, 
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and she laughed and never missed the 
fluffy headgear lying in her room up-stairs, 
waiting for Poole’s Woods. Suddenly 

she remembered that they were out in 

the broad sunlight, in sight of the road, 

and then she bethought her that all the 

town had gone to Poole’s Woods to leave 

them the world alone to kiss in. She 

remembered, too, that old Mrs. Drake’s 

spy-glass might be trained on them at 

that moment. 

“T don’t care,” she said, and laughed. 

“Don’t care for what?” asked her 
lover, his lips at her ear. 

“For anything. There! let me go. 
There’s some more fire in the grass.” 

They stamped and raked quite soberly 
for a moment, and then Isabel began to 
laugh again. She looked wild and beau- 
tiful in her fight with the earth and her 
own heart. Jim laughed a little, too. 

“ What is it, Belle?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” she said, in the 
ecstasy of happiness. “I guess I like 
a burnfire.” 

When it died still lower, they walked 
toward the house, hand in hand, and sat 
there on the steps watching it. 

“Well,” said Bryant, smiling at her, 
“you want to go to Poole’s Woods?” 

Isabel smiled back. 

“T guess so,” she said. “We can be 
there by luncheon-time now.” 

“All right. Tl go home an’ harness 
up.” Half-way down the path he stopped 
and turned. “ Say, Isabel!” 

She answered from the porch on her 
way in to don the muslin dress. 

“ What is it?” 

“You never told me what you were 
down there for.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Down to Oliver’s.” 

She shook. her head and laughed. 

“No, nor I sha’n’t, either.” His brows 
were coming together. “’Twas an er- 
rand,” she called to him. “It wa’n’t 
mine, either. You got to know?” 

Again they stood looking at each other, 
this time with a steady challenge as if 
more things were decided than the mo- 
ment’s victory. Then suddenly, as if in 
the same breath, they smiled again, and 
Bryant gave her a little nod. 

“Get your things on,” he called. 
“We're goin’ to Poole’s Woods. That’s 
all I want to know.” 
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Lyonors of Lyonesse 
BY ARTHUR STRINGER 
To him three roses red; 


He spake no word as near he drew, 
But bowed his troubled head. 


ae her dark tower she lightly threw 


Two lilies white, for Innocence, 
Burned on his shield, like flame; 

He dare not view that wall from whence 
Three sin-dark roses came. 


For her red mouth was wise with love, 
No shame her laughter screened, 

Where, moonlight-bosomed, she above 
His wall-bound pathway leaned,— 
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Since clad in mail he rode for Christ, 
And strait the path he trod; 

Nor scorned he to be sacrificed 
For his most jealous God. 


But from her rose-grown tower she came, 
And laughed into his eyes. 

He flushed to his pale brow with shame, 
And spake unto the skies: 


“To Christ this woman yet shall bow, 
Or be cast down!” he said. 

“Yea, where she flaunts her scarlet now, 
Shall float the Cross instead!” 


She laughed where swayed her spear aloft, 
For she no arms did wear; 

All her slim body, white and soft, 
Of steel and mail was bare. 


Her embattled eyes broke into song; 
A challenge paled her cheek, 

For in her weakness she stood strong, 
He, in his strength, lay weak. 


She, in twined gold soft-helmeted, 
Cuirassed in yielding rose, 

From her wise pleading mouth of red 
Let fall sweet words, for blows. 


Oft had he fought in his stern mail, 
But no such fight as this; 

She crept where he stood stunned and pale 
And his pained mouth did kiss. 


He said no word, but on his face 
Like fire her red lips burned; 

He said no word, but from that place 
Broken and bent he turned. 


She saw him sered and stricken seek 
His lonelier paths again; 

Then two strange tears crept down her cheek 
And crowned her face with pain. 
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She sank before him on the ground, 
And clasped his iron greaves; 

And wept forlorn where she had frowned,— 
Her hot tears fell, like leaves. 


“This man took not my wanton kiss, 
He stooped and shamed me not! 

I ne’er have known a man like this,— 
And such I need, God wot!” 


But, trembling, he still sought the way 
That lightly, once, he trod, 

And riding whispered: “ From this day, 
I need thy strength, O God!” 


And like a little child, she wept; 
Then smiled, that it was so; 

And watching long, like one who slept 
And wakened, saw him go. 


And saw, with widened eyes, that hour 
A beauty known not of 

From her torn body break and flower, 
Yet dreamed not it was love, 


But prayed, that night, for his pure soul 
And thanked her new-found God 

That he had gone unhurt and whole 
To that white world he trod. 


She dreamed not once, how like a sword 
Still through his visor press’d 

Her perilous face, how each soft word, 
Like thorns, still tore his breast. 


She dreamed not of the fight he fought,— 
Till lo, he crept again 

Te her with all his vows forgot; 
And then she knew his pain! 


Then on his fallen sword she wept; 
From where his arms did cling 

About her conquering knees, she leapt 
And cried, “I did this thing!” 


“ But see, the white blade of your soul 
It ne’er was mine to slay! 

From its soiled sheath, unscathed and whole 
It shall flash on its way!” 


“For me,” she cried, “ for God, you must 
The better knight remain!”... 

And through his naked heart she thrust 
The sword his hand would stain. 


On his dead mouth she pressed one kiss, 
And “God, I thank thee!” cried, 
“For giving me the strength for this; 

That spotless, see, he died!” 


Then on her woman’s breast she bound 
His coat of mail that day, 

And with grim plume and armet crowned 
Rode e’er for Christ, men say! 

















Awakening of Helena Richie 
A NOVEL 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


CHAPTER XIX her. I notice that she sort of keeps 

AVID was quite a personage in of the way of people. I’m pretty « 
1) Old Chester for a few days. Mrs. that yesterday she saw me coming : 

Richie was his slave, and hard- slipped out into the garden to avoid 
ly left him, day or night; Dr. King —think of that! Nervousness; | 
came to see him five times im one nervousness. But I have a plan 
week; Mrs. Barkley sent him some brighten her up a little—a 
wine jelly in a sheaf-of-wheat mould; party. What do you say?” 
Dr. Lavendar climbed the hill on two Dr. Lavendar looked doubtful. “ W 
afternoons, to play dominoes with him. iam,” he said, “isn’t life surpris 
but Mrs. Richie as it happened, was not enough? Now, here’s Sam Wrig! 
present either day to watch the game. Sam’s performance.” 
The first time she had just gone to lie Dr. Lavendar looked care-worn, 
down, Sarah said; the second time she with reason. Sam Wright’s Sam h 
had that moment started out to walk— indeed provided a surprise for O 
“Why, my goodness!” said Sarah, “she Chester. He had quietly announced t! 
must ’a’ just gone! She was here not a_ he was going to leave town. 
minute ago. I should ’a’ thought she'd “Going away!” repeated the Senior 
’a’ seen you tyin’ up at the gate?” Warden. “ What are you talking about?” 

“Well, evidently she didn’t,” Dr. Lav- Sam said briefly that he wanted to tr 
endar said, “or she would have waited. to get a drama he had written, publish 
Tell her I’m sorry to miss her, Sarah.” “You are out of your senses!” | 
Then, eagerly, he went on up-stairs father said; “I forbid it, sir. Do y 
to David. hear me?” 

William King, too, was scarcely more Young Sam sighed and looked out « 
fortunate; he only fourid her at home the window. “I shall go, I think, to- 
once, so at the end of the week he was morrow,” he said thoughtfully. 
unable to tell her that David was im- Samuel Wright stared at his wife i 
proving. It was, of course, necessary dumbfounded silence. When he got his 
that she should be told this; so that was voice, he said in awful tones, “ Eliza, 
why he and Jinny continued to come jhe defies me! A child of mine, and lost 
up the hill for another week. At any to all sense of duty! I cannot under- 
rate that was the explanation he gave | stand it; unless such things have hap- 
his Martha. pened in your family?” he ended with 

“T must let her know just when David \gudden suspicion. 
ean go back to school,” he said. And “Never!” protested the poor mother: 
Martha, with a tightening lip remarked “but Samuel, my dear—Sammy, m) 
that she should have supposed a woman darling—” 
of Mrs. Richie’s years could use her The Senior Warden raised a majestic 
own judgment in such a matter. Will- hand. , “Silence, if you please, Eliza.” 
iam’s explanation to Dr. Lavendar was Then he thrust his right hand into his 
somewhat fuller: bosom, rested his left fist on the marble- 

“T make a point of calling, on the topped centre-table, and advanced on 
plea of seeing David, but it’s really to foot. Standing thus, he began to tel! 
see her. She’s so high strung, that this his son what he thought of him, and as 
little accident of his has completely upset he proceeded his anger mounted, he for- 
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got his periods and his attitudes, and 
his voice grew shrill and mean. But, 
las, he could not tell the boy all that 
he thought; he could not tell him of 
his high ambitions for him, of his pitiful 
lesire for his love, of his anguished fear 
lest he might be unhappy, or foolish, or 
had. These thoughts the Senior Warden 
had never known how to speak. Instead, 
he detailed his grievances and his dis- 
appointments; he told Sam with ruth- 
less candor what the world called his 
conduet: dishonest, idiotic, ungrateful. 
He had a terrifying string of adjec- 
and through them all the boy 
looked out of the window. Once, at 
a particularly impassioned period, he 
glanced at his father with interest; that 
phrase would be fine in a play, he re- 
flected. Then he looked out of the win- 
dow again. 

“And now,” Mr. Wright ended sono- 
rously, “what reply have you to make, 
sir?” 

Sam locked confused. “I beg your 
pardon, father? I did not hear what 
you were saying.” 

Samuel Wright stared at him, speech- 
less. 

As for the boy, he said calmly, “ Good 
night, father,” and went up-stairs to his 
own room, where he began his packing. 
The next morning he had gone. 

“ Where?” asked Dr. Lavendar, when 
the angry father brought him the news. 

“T do not know,” said the Senior 
Warden, “and I do not—” 

“Yes, you do,” said Dr. Lavendar; 
“but that’s not the point. The point is 
that it doesn’t really matter, except for 
our comfort, whether we know or not. 
Sam is a man, and our protection is an 
impertinence. .He’s taking a dive on his 
own account. And as I look at it, he 
has a right to. But he’ll come up for 
breath, and then we’ll get some informa- 
tion. And he’ll get some sense.” 

But of course the Wright family was 
in a most distressed state. The mother 
was overwhelmed with anxious grief; the 
father was consumed with mortification 
and blazing with anger. 

“ He didn’t take his second-weight flan- 
nels,” moaned Mrs. Wright; “he will 
catch cold. Oh, where is he? And nobody 
knows how to cook his hominy for him 
but our Betsy. Oh, my boy!” 
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“Good riddance,” said Sam Sr. 
tween his teeth; “ungrateful puppy!” 

Dr. Lavendar had his hands full. To 
reassure the mother, and teli her that 
the weather was so warm that Sam could- 
n’t use the second-weight flannels if he 
had them, and that when he came back 
Betsy’s hominy would seem better than 
ever —“QOld Chester food will taste 
mighty good, after a few husks,” said 
Dr. Lavendar, cheerfully—to tell Sam Sr. 
that a grateful puppy would be an ab- 
normal monster, and to refrain from tell- 
ing him that whatever a father sows 
he will undoubtedly reap—took time and 
strength. So Dr. Lavendar did not enter 
very heartily into William King’s plans 
for a surprise-party. However, he did 
promise to come, if the doctor succeeded 
in getting Old Chester together. 

Meantime he and Danny and Goliath 
went up to The Top to tell Benjamin 
Wright about Sam’s Sam. The grand- 
father displayed no surprise. 

“T knew he was going to clear out,” 
he said. He was poking about among 
his canaries when Dr. Lavendar came in, 
and he stopped and sat down, panting. 
“These fowls wear me out,” he com- 
plained. “Whiskey? No? Dear me! 
Your Senior Warden’s got you to sign 
the pledge, I suppose? Well, I will; 
to drink the cub’s health. He'll amount 
to something yet, if he doesn’t eat his 
fatted calf too soon. Fatted calf is very 
bad for the digestion.” 

“Wright, I don’t suppose you need to 
be told that you behaved abominably Sun- 
day night? Do you know where Sam is?” 

“T don’t; and I don’t want to. Be- 
haved abominably? He wouldn’t shake 
hands with me! Sam told me he wis 
going, and I gave him some money— 
well! why do you look at me like that? 
Gad-a-mercy, ain’t he my grandson? Be- 
sides, since our love-feast, ain’t it my 
duty to help his father along? I’ve had 
a change of heart,” he said, grinning; 
“where’s your joy over the one sinner 
that repenteth? I’m helping young Sam, 
so that old Sam may get some sense. 
Lavendar, the man who has not learned 
what a damned fool he is, hasn’t learned 
anything. And if I mistake not, the boy 
will teach my very tespectable son, who 
won’t smoke, and won’t drink, that in- 
teresting fact. As for the boy, he will 
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come back a man, sir. A man! Anyway, 
I’ve done my part. I gave him his first 
tobie, and his first drink, and now I’ve 
given him a chance to see the world. 
I've evened things up.” He thrust a 
trembling hand down into the blue 
ginger-jar for some orange-skin. “ He 
said he’d pay the money back; I said, 
‘Go to thunder!’ As if I cared about 
the money. I’ve got him out of Old 
Chester; that’s all I care about.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Lavendar, “I hope 
you haven’t got him merely out of the 
frying-pan.” 

“So you think there is no fire in Old 
Chester? She’s a pretty creetur, Lay- 
endar, ain’t she? Poor thing!” 

Dr. Lavendar did not follow the con- 
nection of ideas in the older man’s mind, 
but he did say to himself, as he and 
Goliath went away, that it was queer how 
possessed Benjamin Wright was that 
Sam’s love-making was dangerous. Then 
he sighed, and his face fell into troubled 
lines. For all his brave words, he wished 
he knew where the boy was; and though 
he was already late for dinner, he drew 
up at William King’s door to ask the 
doctor if he had any new ideas on 
the subject. 

But Willy was not at home. Martha 
was sitting under the grape-vine trellis 
at the back door, topping and tailing 
gooseberries. From the kitchen behind 
her came the pleasant smell of preserving. 
She had a big yellow earthenware bowl 
in her lap, and excused herself for not 
rising when Dr. Lavendar came round 
the corner of the house to find her. 

“T am a housekeeper, Dr. Lavendar. 
William thinks it’s pretty not to under- 
stand housekeeping; but I expect if he 
didn’t have preserves for his supper, he 
wouldn’t think it was so pretty. No; he 
isn’t at home, sir. He’s gone out—with 
the thermometer at ninety—to see about 
that party he is getting up for Mrs. 
Richie. So long as he has time to spare 
from his patients, I should think he would 
like to take up my spare-room carpet 
for me. But, oh dear, no. He has to see 
about parties!” 

“William is always doing friendly 
things,” said Dr. Lavendar, sitting down 
on the door-step and helping himself to 
a gooseberry from Martha’s bowl. “ You 
are going to make some fool for the 
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supper, of course?” He took off his | 
and wiped his hot forehead with his | 
red handkerchief. 

“Oh, of course. I’m very tired, and 
have my housekeeping to attend to; | 
I can make gooseberry fool. That’s w! 
I’m for.” 

“When is this party?” said Dr. La 
endar. “I declare, I’ve been so worr 
about Sam’s Sam, I’ve forgotten.” 

“Tt’s next week; Thursday. Yes: s 
ean send that boy to his death, ma 
be; but we must have parties to cl: 
her up.” : 

“ Oh, come now,” Dr. Lavendar rem: 
strated; “I don’t believe a glimpse 
the world will kill him. And nobody ca 
blame Mrs. Richie for his foolishness. 
suppose we are all going?” 

“ Everybody,” Martha King said scor 
fully; “even Samuel Wright. He t 
his wife that he wouldn’t have any no 
sense about Sam, and she’d got to g 
I think it’s positively cruel; because, 
course, everybody knows that the boy wa: 
in love with this housekeeper, that doc- 
n’t even know how to make soap!” Ma 
tha shook her bowl sharply, and the to; 
pling green pyramid crumbled. D: 
Lavendar looked at her over his spe: 
tacles, instantly her face reddened, an 
she tossed her head. “Of course, you 
understand that I haven’t the slightes' 
personal feeling about it. Nobody d 
spises anything like—that, more than | 
do. I merely regret William’s judgment.” 

“Regret William’s judgment! Why, 
think of the judgment he displayed in 
choosing a wife,” said Dr. Lavendar 
But when he climbed into his old bugg) 
he had the grace to be ashamed of him 
self; he admitted as much to Danny 
“For she’s a sensible woman, Daniel, 
and, at bottom, kind.” Danny yawned, 
and Dr. Lavendar added, “ Poor Willy!” 

Mrs. Richie’s first hint of Dr. King’s 
proposed festivity came a week later from 
David, who happened to be at home to 
dinner, and who saw fit to mention that 
Lydia Wright wasn’t to be allowed to 
come up with her father and mother. 

“Come up where?” Mrs. Richie said. 
idly. She was leaning forward, her elbows 
on the table, watching the child eat. 
When he said, “ To your party to-night,” 
she sat up in astonished dismay. 

“My what? David! Tell me—exactly. 
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Who is coming? Oh, dear!” she ended, 
tears of distress standing in her eyes. 

David continued to eat his rice pud- 
ding. “Can I sit up till nine?” 

Mrs. Richie pushed her chair back 
from the table, and caught her lower lip 
between her teeth. What should she 
iof But even as she asked herself the 
question, Dr. King stood, smiling, in 
the French window that opened on to 
the lawn. 

“ May I come in?” he said. 

The fact was, a-misgiving had risen 
in William’s mind; perhaps a complete 
surprise would not be pleasant. Per- 
haps she would rather have an idea of 
what was going to happen. Perhaps 
she might want to dress up, or some- 
thing. And so he dropped in to give 
a hint: “ Half a dozen of us are coming 
in to-night to say how-do-you-do,” he 
confessed. (“ Whew! she doesn’t need 
to dress up,” he commented inwardly.) 
The red rose in her hair and her white 
cross-barred muslin with elbow sleeves 
seemed very elegant to William. He 


was so lost in admiration of her toilet, 
that her start of angry astonishment 


escaped him. 

“Dr. King,” said David, scraping up 
the sugar from his saucer, “is God good 
because He likes to be,:or because He 
has to be?” 

“David,” said William King, “you 
will be the death of me!” 

“ Because, if He likes to be,” David 
murmured, “I don’t see why He gets 
praised; and if He has to be, why—” 

“Dr. King,” said Helena breathlessly, 
“Tm afraid—really, I’m not prepared 
for company; and—” 

“Oh,” said William, cheerfully, “ don’t 
bother about that. Mrs. King is going 
to bring up one or two little things, and 
I believe Mrs. Barkley has some ideas 
on the subject. Well, I must be going 
along. I hope you won’t be sorry to see 
us? The fact is, you are too lonely up 
here, with only David to keep you busy; 
though I must say, if he fires off ques- 
tions like this one, I should think you 
would be pretty well occupied!” 

When he had gone, Helena Richie sat 
looking blankly at David. “What on 
earth shall I do?’ she demanded aloud. 

“If God was wicked,” David went on, 
“and turned round to be good, then I’d 
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praise Him. Do you like to be good, 
or do you have to be good ?” 

“TI think,” she said hurriedly, “ that 
I'll send word I have a headache.” 

“Dr. King didn’t look at my scar,” 
David said resentfully; “but I made 
Theophilus Bell pay me a penny to show 
it to him—and Lydia, too, and Thomas 
Hayes. That’s three cents. Mrs. Richie, 
when I am a man, I’m never going to 
wash behind my ears. I tell Sarah so 
every morning. I’m going to see my 
rabbits, now. Good-by.” 

He slipped down from his chair and 
left her to her perplexity—as if she 
had not perplexity enough without this. 
For the last few days she had been 
worried almost to death about Mr. 
Benjamin Wright. She had not writ- 
ten to Lloyd yet of that terrible in- 
terview in the garden which would 
drive her from Old Chester; she had 
been afraid to. She felt instinctive- 
ly that his mood was not hospitable to 
any plan that would bring her to live in 
the East. He would be less hospitable if 
she came because she had been found 
out in Old Chester. But her timidity 
about writing to him was a curious alarm 
to her; it was a confession of something 
she would not admit even long enough 
to deny. Nevertheless, she did not write; 
“T will to-morrow,” she assured herself 
each day. But now, on top of her worry 
of indecision and unacknowledged fear, 
came this new dismay—a party! How 
furious Lloyd would be if he heard of it; 
well, he must not hear of it. But what 
could she do? If she put it off with a 
flimsy excuse, it would only defer the 
descent upon her. How helpless she was! 
They would come, these people; they 
would be friendly; she could not es- 
cape them! 

“Oh, I must stop this kind of thing,” 
she said to herself, desperately. 


CHAPTER XX 


ITH the exception of Benjamin 

Wright, all Old Chester lent itself 
to William King’s project with very good 
grace. Mr. Wright said, gruffly, that a 
man with one foot in the grave couldn’t 
dance a jig, so he preferred to stay at 
home. But the rest of Old Chester said 
that although she was so quiet and kept 
herself to herself so much, Mrs. Richie 
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was a ladylike person; a little shy, per- 
haps—or perhaps only properly hesi- 
tant to push her way into society; at 
any rate it was but kind to show her 
some attention. 

“Her modesty does her credit,” Mrs. 
Barkley said, “ but it will be gratifying 
to her to be noticed. I'll come, William, 
and bring a cake. And Maria Wel- 
wood shall tell Ezra to take three bottles 
of Catawba.” 

A little before eight, the company be- 
gan to assemble, full of such cordial 
courtesy that Mrs. Richie’s shrinking 
and awkward coldness only incited them 
to heartier friendliness. Dr. King, mas- 
ter of ceremonies, was ably assisted by 
his Martha. Mrs. King may have been, 
as she told all the guests, very tired, 
but she could be depended upon to be 
efficient. It was she who had engaged 
Uncle Davy and his fiddle; she who put 
the cakes and wine and fruit upon the 
dining-room table, already somewhat 
meagrely arranged by Helena’s reluctant 
hands; she who bustled about to find 
eard-tables, and induced Tom Dilworth 
to sing: 


“ Thou—Thou reignest in this bosom !—” 


and got Mr. Ezra Barkley to ask statis- 
tical conundrums, 

“It’s well there is somebody to attend 
to things,” she said in a dry aside to 
William. “Mrs. Richie just walks 
around as if she didn’t belong here. 
And she lets that child sit up until this 
hour! I can’t understand how a sensible 
woman can deliberately spoil a child. I 
wish T knew what that perfume was,” she 
ended, frowning. 

It was after supper, while the husband 
and wife, still oppressed with their respon- 
sibilities, were standing in the doorway 
looking in upon the cheerful party now in 
full enjoyment of its own hospitality, that 
Eddy Minns came up behind them and 
touched William King’s arm. 

“Dr. King,” he said breathlessly, “a 
telegram, sir. For Mrs. Richie. And 
mother said it was bad news, Dr. King!” 

“Oh, William!” said Martha; “bad 
news! Do you know what it is, Eddy?’ 

“ Somebody is dead,” the boy said, im- 
portant and solemn. 

“Her brother?” William King asked, 


in dismay. 





“Well, not the brother that come: 
here; his name is Lloyd, mother sa 
This is somebody whose name beg 
with ‘F. Perhaps another broth 
Mother showed the despatch to me: 
just said: ‘F. died suddenly yesterd 
in Paris.’ It was signed ‘S. R.’” 

“It isn’t from Pryor, then,” Will 
commented. 

“Oh, William,” Martha whisper 
“what shall we do? Must you give it 
her now?—oh, William!” 

Dr. King stood staring at the oran 
colored envelope in silence. 

“Shall I call Dr. Lavendar?” Mart 
asked breathlessly. 

“Wait,” her husband said; “ let 
think: it may not be anybody very n 
and dear; but whether it is or not, th 
is nothing she can do about it to-nigh 
The telegraph-office is closed. I don’ 
see why her evening need be spoil 
No; I won’t give it to her now. When 
the people go—” 

“Oh, dear! Dr. Lavendar says 
must end up with a reel. But [ll get 
them off as soon as I can,” Martha 
clared in her capable voice, “then 1’! 
break it to her.” 

“TI will tell her,” the doctor said. He 
put the envelope in his pocket with 
troubled frown. 

“Tf she is in affliction, a woman will 
be more comfort to her than a man,’ 
Martha objected. “Look at her now, 
poor thing! She little thinks— No in- 
deed; I must stay with her. I’m very 
tired, and she’s not very friendly; but 
I won’t shirk my duty on that account.” 

“Tt isn’t your duty,” William said 
impatiently; “ you’d better arrange about 
the reel.” And with that he left her 
But he was so uneasy at withholding 
the telegram that he forgot to choos 
a partner. 

With a start he let Martha push him 
into place opposite Miss Maggie Jay, 
who was so stout that when the two larg: 
bodies went jigging down the lane, th: 
clasping hands arched above their heads 
had to break apart to give them room. 

“She may think I ought to have told 
her at once,” William was saying to him- 
self, watching Mrs. Richie with such 
furtive attention that he forgot to turn 
his partner, until Martha’s sharp remind 
er set him shuffling his feet, and grin- 
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ng in a sickly way at panting Miss 
faggie. ... “Who is ‘F.’? Will ‘F.’s 
eath be a great grief? Will she suf- 
er?” William King’s kind heart began 

beat thickly in his throat. If she 
ould ery! He bowed, with stiffly swing- 
¢ arms to Miss Maggie. He thought 
Helena,x—who was moving through 

e dance as a flower sways on its stalk, 

as one thinks of a child in pain; with 
he impulse to hold out his arms. In his 
bsorption he stood stock-still—but hap- 

ly the reel was over, and the people 

ere beginning to say good-by. He 
drew a long breath of relief at getting 
id of them, and as he stood waiting, 
Martha plucked at his sleeve. “Give me 
the despatch; I’ll break it to her.” 

He started at her touch. “ No; I'll see 
to it. But I wish, as you go down the 
hill, you’d tell Dr. Lavendar about it. 
He’ll come up and see her in the morning.” 

Mrs. King drew back, affronted. “ Oh, 
very well,” she said, and made her adieux 
with cold eyes. 

But Helena Richie was oblivious of 
Mrs. King’s coldness; her anxiety and 
dismay had grown into an uncontrollable 
nervousness, and when at last, thinking 
she was alone, she threw up her arms 
with a gesture of relief, the sight of 
William King, coming gravely towards 
her, made her break into an angry ex- 
clamation. But before she knew it, he 
had taken her hand, and was holding it 
in his kind clasp. 

“Mrs. Richie, I am afraid I must 
give you bad news.” 

“ Bad—news— ?”’ 

“A telegram has come,” he began, 
taking the orange envelope from his 
pocket; but she interrupted him, seizing 
it with a sort of gasp and tearing it open. 
A moment later she stood quite still, 
looking at the despatch, then with 
dilating eyes at the doctor, and again 
at the despatch. She pressed her fin- 
gers hard against her lips, and he saw 
that she was trembling. 

“You must sit down,” he said gently, 
and put his big, quiet hand on her shoul- 
der. She sank under his firm touch 
into a chair. 

“Tt is not—bad news.” 

“T am glad of that,” William said. 
“But you are a little pale,” he added 
smiling. 
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“Tt was a shock.” 

“T am glad it was nothing more.” 

She spread out the telegram and read 
it again. She did not seem to hear him. 
Dr. King looked at her uneasily. There 
was certainly no grief in her face, yet 
her color did not come back. 

“Some one is dead,” she said. “ Not 
—a friend.” William was silent. “ But 
it startled me.” 

“ Yes,” the doctor said. 

“Oh, Dr. King!” she eried out vio- 
lently, and put her hands over her 
face. He thought with relief that 
tears had come. “He was—an enemy,” 
she said. 

“He is dead, Mrs. Richie; forgive 
him.” 

She did not answer. It was all Will- 
iam King could do not to stroke the soft 
hair of the bent head, and say “ Don’t 
ery,” as if to a child. 

But when she lifted her face, her eyes 
were quite dry; there was a flashing look 
in them that broke into breathless, waver- 
ing laughter. “I beg your pardon; it 
is just the—the shock, you know.” 

“Yes,” the doctor said; “I know.” 
He could not help covering with his big, 
warm palm, the nervous hands that were 
pulling and twisting the telegram. 
“There, there! My dear Mrs. Richie— 
where is that bromide I gave you for Da- 
vid? I want you to take some.” 

“Oh, it isn’t necessary; truly it isn’t. 
I am not unhappy. I am just—” 

“You are startled; and you must have 
a good night’s sleep. Is the bromide in 
David’s room? T’ll get it.” 

When he came back with the medicine, 
she took it hurriedly—anything to get 
rid of him! “Is there anything I can 
do?” he said. “Do you want to send any 
reply? I can take it down to-night and 
send it the first thing in the morning.” 

“Qh!” she exclaimed, “what am I 
thinking of! Of course, a message—I 
must send a message. Will you take 
it? Oh, I am afraid I trouble you very 
much, but you are so kind. I'll go and 
write it.” 

She tried to rise, but she was still 
so shaken that involuntarily he put out 
his hand to help her: At the old ma- 
hogany desk between the windows she 
hunted about for paper and pencil, and 
when she found them, knelt down’ and 
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wrote for a moment, rapidly; then 
paused, and tore the paper up. Will- 
iam glanced at her sidewise; she was 
pressing the pencil against her lips, her 
left hand opening and closing with agita- 
tion. The doctor shook his head. “That 
won’t do,” he said to himself, Again 
she wrote; again hesitated; again tore 
the sheet of paper across. It seemed to 
him that he waited a long time. But 
when she brought him the message, it 
was very short; only: “ F. is dead,” and 
her initials. It was addressed to Mr. 
Llovd Pryor. 

“T am very much obliged to you,” she 
said; her color was coming back, and 
she had evidently got control of herself. 
But she hardly noticed William’s fare- 
well, and he had not left the porch steps 
before she began to pace up and down 
the parlor. 


“Well!” said Martha, “was it a 
brother, or sister? How did she take 
it? I suppose you think she found it 
easier because you broke it to her. I 
must say, William, flatly and frankly, 
that I think a nice woman would rath- 
er have a woman near her when she 
is in trouble, than a man. I was very 
tired, but I was perfectly willing to re- 
main. Well! what relation was this F.? 
A cousin ?”’ 

“Why, I don’t know,” the doctor con- 
fessed blankly; “she didn’t say, and it 
never occurred to me to ask; and—” 

“Well, upon my word!” said Martha 
King. 


CHAPTER XXI 

ELENA stood breathing quickly; it 

was as if she had been smothering, 
and suddenly felt free air. She was 
alone. The people—the terrible, persist- 
ently friendly, suffocating people, were 
gone! She could face her own blazing 
fact; she could draw a full breath.... 
Frederick was dead. 

She was walking back and forth, 
staring with unseeing eyes at the con- 
fusion of the room—chairs pulled out 
from their accustomed places; two card- 
tables with a litter of cards and counters; 
the astral-lamp burning low on the big 
rosewood table that was cluttered with 
old daguerreotypes belonging to the 
house. The dining-room door was ajar, 
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and as she passed it she had a glimpse 
of the empty disorder of the room, and 
could hear her two women moving about. 
carrying off plates and glasses and ta\k 
ing to each other. 

“Well, I like company,” she heard 
Sarah say. “I wish she’d have some! 
in every day.” 

And Maggie’s harsh murmur; “) 
ain’t got to cook for ’em.” Then 
clatter of forks and spoons in the pan 

“ Seemed to me like as if she wasn’t r: 
glad to see ’em,” Sarah comment 
“My! look at all this here good ; 
crumbled up on somebody’s plate.” 

“Well, a widow woman don’t enjo 
company,” Maggie explained. 

A minute later Sarah came bustling 
in to close the parlor windows for { 
night, and started to find the ro 
still oceupied. “I thought you had g 
up-stairs, ma’am,” the girl stammered, 
wondering nervously if she had said 
anything that she would not care 
have overheard. 

“T am going now,” Mrs. Richie t 
her, drawing a long breath, and opening 
and shutting her eyes in a dazed w 
“Just like as if she’d been asleep and 
was woke up, sudden,” Sarah explained 
to Maggie later. 

In her own room, the door locked, slv 
sank down in a chair, her clasped hands 
falling between her knees, her eyes staring 
at the floor. 

Dead. . . . How long he had be 
about dying. Thirteen years ago Lloyd 
had said, “ He’ll drink himself to death 
in six months; and then—!” Well; ai 
least part of the programme was carried 
out: he drank. But he did not die. 
No; he went on living, living, living! 
That first year they were constantly ask 
ing each other for news of him: “ Hav 
you heard anything?” “ Yes; an awfu 
debauch. Oh, he can’t stand it. He’ll 
in his grave before Christmas.” But 
Christmas came, and Frederick was sti 
living. Then it was “before spring ” 
“before fall” — “before Christmas ” 
again. And yet he went on living. And 
she had gone on living, too. At first, 
joyously—except when she brooded over 
the baby’s death; then impatiently—f: 
Frederick would not die! Then, grad 
ually, gradually, with weary acceptanc: 
of the situation. Only in the last two 
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r three years had she begun to live anx- 

vusly, as she realized how easily Lloyd 
vas accepting Frederick’s lease of life. 
Less and less often he inquired wheth- 

Mr. Raynor had mentioned Fred- 
ick’s health in the letter that came with 
her quarterly statement. By and by, it 
vas she, not Lloyd, who asked, “ Have 
ou heard anything of Frederick ?” 

The house was quite silent now, except 
when Sarah trudged up the back stairs 
with the clanking silver-basket on her 
arm. The lamp on the corner of her 
bureau flickered, and a spark wavered up 
the chimney; the oil was gone and the 
wick echarring. She got up and blew 
the smouldering flame out; then sat 
down again in the darkness. ... Yes; 
Lloyd was no longer vitally interested 
in Frederick’s health. She must make 
up her mind to that. But after all, 
what difference did that make? He loved 
her just the same; only men are not like 
women, they don’t keep on saying so; 
they are more matter-of-course. No; she 
would not distrust him. Yet behind her 
most emphatic assertions cowered that 
dumb apprehension which had ‘struck 
its cold talons into her heart the day 
that David had hurt his hand. . . . Sup- 
pose Frederick’s death should be an em- 
harrassment to Lloyd! 

In the darkness, with the brush of the 
locust branches against the closed shut- 
ters of the east window, her face blazed 
with angry color, and she threw her head 
back with a surge of pride. “If he does- 
n’t want me, I don’t want him!” she said 
aloud. She pulled the lace bertha from 
her shoulders, and began to take out her 
hairpins; “J sha’n’t be the one to say 
‘Let us be married.’ ” 

When she lay down in the darkness, 
her eyes wide open, her arms straight 
at her sides, it flashed into her mind that 
Frederick was lying still and straight, 
too. His face must be white, now; sunken, 
perhaps; the leer of his pale eyes changed 
into the sly smile of the dead. Dead. 
Oh, at last, at last!—and her mind rushed 
hack to its own affairs. ... That hor- 
rible old Benjamin Wright and his in- 
sinuations; how she had worried over 
them and over the difficulty of get- 
ting away from Old Chester, only that 
afternoon. Ah, well, she need never 
think of such things again, for never 
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again could any one have an insulting 
thought about her; and as for her fear 
that Lloyd would not want her to leave 
Old Chester—why, he would take her 
away himself! And once outside of Old 
Chester, she would have a place in the 
world like other women. She was con- 
scious of a sudden and passionate ela- 
tion: Like other women. The very 
words were triumphant! Yes; like that 
dreadful Mrs. King; oh, how intolerably 
stupid the woman was, how she disliked 
her; but when Lloyd came and _ they 
went away together, she would be like 
Mrs. King! She drew an exultant breath 
and smiled proudly in the darkness. 
For the moment the cowering fear was 
forgotten. . . . How soon could he come? 
He ought to have the telegram by ten 
the next morning—too late to catch the 
express for Mercer. He would take the 
night train, and arrive at noon on 
Saturday. A day and a half to wait. 
And at that she realized with sudden 
astonishment that it was still Thurs- 
day. It seemed hours and hours since 
she had read that telegram. Yet it 
was scarcely an hour ago that she 
had been dancing the Virginia reel with 
those terrible people. A little later she 
had noticed William King lingering be- 
hind the departing guests—how annoyed 
she had been at his slowness. Then 
he had taken that envelope out of his 
pocket—she gasped again, remembering 
the shock of its contents. 

In this tumult of broken and _ in- 
coherent thought, the night passed. It 
was not until dawn that her mind cleared 
enough for consecutive thinking, and 
when it did she was so fatigued that she 
fell asleep and slept heavily till awakened 
by an anxious knock at her door. Had 
Mrs. Richie one of her headaches? Dr. 
Lavendar was down-stairs; what should 
Sarah tell him ? 

“ Tell him—oh, just say I have a head- 
ache. Ask him to excuse me. And bring 
me my coffee, Sarah. Has David gone 
to school? What time is it? Ten!” 
She was broad awake at that—he must 
have got the despatch. Allowing for 
delays, his answer ought to reach her 
by noon. 

She sprang up with the instinct to 
do something, to get ready. She be- 
gan to plan her packing, the‘ thrill 
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of action tingling through her. She 
dressed hurriedly, looking incessantly at 
the clock, and then laughing to herself. 
What difference did it make how late 
it was? By no possibility could Lloyd 
appear on the morning stage; unless, yes, 
it was possible; Mr. Raynor might have 
telegraphed him. No; Mr. Raynor had 
never recognized the situation. Lloyd 
could not reach her until noon on Satur- 
day; he could only telegraph. She sighed 
and resigned herself to facts, drinking 
the coffee Sarah brought her, and asking 
whether David was all right. “ Poor 
darling, having his breakfast all alone,” 
she said. Then she looked at the clock; 
Lloyd’s despatch could hardly reach her 
for another hour. 

The still, hot morning stretched in- 
terminably before her. A dozen times 
it was on her lips to order the trunks 
brought down from the garret. A dozen 
times some undefined sense of fitness 
held her back. When his answer came, 
when he actually said the word—then; 
but not till then. ... What time was 
it? After eleven! She would go into 
the garden, where she could look down 
the road and have the first glimpse 
of Eddy Minns climbing the hill. With 
her thoughts in galloping confusion, she 
put on her flat hat with its twist of white 
lace about the crown, and went out into 
the heat. From the bench under the big 
poplar she looked across at the girdling 
hills, blue and hot in the still flood of 
noon; below her was the valley, now a 
sea of treetops islanded with Old Chester 
roofs and chimneys; there was no gleam 
of the river through the midsummer 
foliage. She took her watch out of 
the little watch-pocket at her waist— 
nearly twelve! If he had got the despatch 
at nine, it was surely time for an an- 
swer. Still, so many things might have 
happened to delay it. He might have 
been late in getting to his office; or, for 
that matter, Eddy Minns might be slow 
about coming up the hill. Everybody 
was slow in Old Chester! 

The empty road ran down to the foot 
of the hill; no trudging messenger 
climbed its hot slope. Twelve! “Tl not 
look at the road for five minutes,” she 
told herself, resolutely, and sat staring 
at the watch open in her hand. Five 
minutes later she snapped the lid shut, 








and looked. Blazing, unbroken sunshine. 
“It ought to have been here by this time.” 
she said to herself with a tightening 
her lips. Perhaps he was away? Her 
heart sank at that; but how absurd! Sy 
pose he was. What did a few hou 
waiting amount to? She had wait 
thirteen years. 

For another hour she watched in ; 
heat and silence of the garden: 
started to hear Sarah, at her elbow, s 
ing that dinner was on the table. 

“Very well,” she answered impati: 
ly. “Ill wait another five minutes,” 
said to herself. But she waited 
When she sat down in the dining-ro: 
she ate almost nothing. Once she as 
Sarah if she knew how long it took for 
a despatch to come from Philadelp| 
to Old Chester. Sarah gaped at 
question, and said she didn’t know 
she’d ever heard. 

In the afternoon, with covert gla: 
out of the window, she kept indo 
and tried to put her mind on practical 
things: the arrangements with her land 
lord for cancelling the lease; the packing 
and shipping which George must atte: 
to. At last, on a sudden impulse, sly 
said to herself that she would go and 
meet David as he came home from sch 
—and call at the telegraph-office. 

In the post-office, where the telegra| 
bound Old Chester to the outer wor! 
Mrs. Minns, looking up from her knit 
ting, saw the tense face at the del 
ery window. 

“No letters for you, Mrs. Richie,” sh: 
said; then she remembered the telegran 
that had by this time interested all Old 
Chester, and got up and came forward 
sympathetically curious, “ Well’m; | 
suppose there’s a good deal of dyin’ t! 
time of year?” 

“Have you a despatch for me?” Mrs 
Richie said curtly. 

“ No’m;” said Mrs. Minns. 

“Did Dr. King send a telegram for 
me this morning?” she asked in a su 
den panic of alarm. 

“Yes’m,” the postmistress said, “ h 
sent it.” 

Mrs. Richie turned away, and bega' 
to walk about the office; up and down, 
up and down. Once she stopped and rea: 
the names on the pigeonholes of the 
letter-rack; once the telegraph instru- 
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ment elicked, and-she held her breath: 
“Ts that mine?’ 

“Tt ain’t,” Mrs. Minns said laconically. 

Helena went to the open doorway, and 
gazed blankly out into Main Street. She 
might as well go home; he wasn’t going 
to telegraph. She told herself that he 
was out of town, and had not received 
her despatch. But her explanation was 
not econvineing; if he was away, the 
despatch would have been forwarded to 
him. It must be that as he was com- 
ing on Saturday, he had not thought it 
worth while to telegraph. She "wandered 
aimlessly out into the hot street—there 
was no use waiting any longer; and as for 
meeting David, he had gone home long ago. 

As she went up the street, Dr. Laven- 
dar stopped her. He had been told that 
the news of the night before did not 
mean affliction, but Dr. Lavendar knew 
that there are worse things than afilic- 
tion, so he stood ready to offer comfort 
if it was needed. But apparently it was 
not wanted, and after a minute’s pause, 
he began to speak of his own affairs: 
“T’ve been wondering if you would 
trust David to me for two or three days 
in October.” 

“David?” she repeated, blankly; her 
mind was very far away from David. 

“T have to go to Philadelphia then ”— 
Dr. Lavendar was really eager—“ and if 
you will let me take him along—I guess 
Rose Knight will let him off—we would 
have a fine time!” 

“Certainly, Dr. Lavendar,” she said, 
courteously. But she thought quickly, 
that very much might happen between 
now and October. However, she conld 
not explain that to Dr. Lavendar. It 
was easier to say yes, and be done with 
it. “Good evening,” she added impa- 
tiently, for the old gentleman would have 
kept her indefinitely, talking about David. 

But as she climbed the hill her mind 
went out to the child with the relief of 
one who in darkness opens a door to- 
wards the light. She found him in the 
parlor, curled up in a big chair by the 
window, looking at a picture-book. He 
climbed down immediately, and came and 
took her hand in his, a demonstration of 
affection so unusual that she caught him 
in her arms and might have cuddled him 
with the undesired “forty kisses,” if he 
had not gently moved his head aside. 
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But her eyes were so blurred with tears 
of fatigue and fright she did not notice 
the rebuff. It was several minutes before 
she was able to smile, then hand in hand 
she and David went in to tea. 


The next twenty-four hours were tense 
with expectation and fear. Helena’s 
mind veered almost with every breath: 
He had not telegraphed because he had 
not received her despatch; because he 
was away from home; because he was 
coming on Saturday;—because he was 
sorry Frederick was dead ... 

Saturday morning she and David 
watched the hill road from nine o’clock 
until stage-time. From the green bench 
under the poplar, the tavern porch on 
Main Street could just be seen; and at 
a little before twelve Jonas’s lean, sham- 
bling nags drew up before it. Mrs. 
Richie was very pale. David, fretting 
at the dulness of the morning, asked 
her some question, but she did not hear 
him, and he pulled at her skirt. “ Does 
everything grow ?” 

“Yes, dear, yes; I suppose so.” _ 

“How big is everything when it be- 
gins to grow?” 

“ Oh, dear little boy, don’t ask so many 
questions!” 

“When you began to grow, how big 
were you? Were you an inch big?” 

“Tf he has come,” she said breathlessly, 
“the stage will get up here in fifteen 
minutes!” 

David sighed. 

“Oh, why don’t they start?’ she pant- 
ed; “ what is the matter!” 

*Tt’s starting,” David said. 

“Come, David! Hurry!” she cried. 
“We must be at the gate.” She took 
his hand, and ran down the path to the 
gate in the hedge. As she stood there, 
panting, she pressed her fingers hard on 
her lips; they must not quiver before 
the child. She kept her watch in her 
hand. “It isn’t time yet to see them; it 
will take Jonas ten minutes to get round 
to the foot of the hill.” 

Overhead the flicker of locust leaves 
east checkering lights and shadows on 
her white dress and across the strained 
anxiety of her face. She kept her eyes 
on her watch, and the ten minutes passed 
in silence. Then she went out into the 
road and looked down its length of noon- 
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tide sunshine; the stage was not in sight. 
“Perhaps,” she said, “it would take 
twenty minutes to get to the foot of the 
hill? Tl not look down the road for 
ten minutes more.” After a while she 
said faintly, “ Is it—coming ?”’ 

“No’m,” David assured her. 
Richie, what does God eat?” 

There was no answer. 

“Does he eat us?” 

“ No; of course not.” 

“ Why not?” 

Helena lifted her head, suddenly; “ It 
would take twenty-five minutes—I’m sure 
it would.” 

She got up and walked a little way 
down the road, David tagging thought- 
fully behind her. There was no stage in 
sight. “ David, run down the hill to the 
turn, and look.” 

The little boy, nothing loath, ran; at 
the turn he shook his head, and called 
back, “No’m. Mrs. Richie, He must, 
’cause there’s nothing goes to heaven 
but us. Chickens don’t,” David explained 
anxiously. But she did not notice his 
alarm. 

“T’ll wait another five minutes,” 
said. 


“ Mrs. 


she 
She waited ten; and then another 
ten. “ David,” she said, in a smothered 
voice, “go; tell Maggie he isn’t coming 
—to dinner. You have your dinner, dear 
little boy. I—don’t want any.” 

She went up-stairs to her own room, 
and shut and locked the door. All over. 
All over. All over. 

Yet when, in the early afternoon, the 
mail arrived, a spasm of hope that was 
absolute agony, caught her by the throat 
and turned her faint—for he had written. 

There were only a dozen lines besides 
the “ Dearest Nelly ”: 


“T am just starting out West, rather 
unexpectedly, on business. I am taking 
Alice along, and she is greatly delighted 
at the idea of a journey—her first. I 
don’t know just when I'll get back; not 
for six weeks anyhow. Probably eight. 
Hope you and your youngster are all 
right. 

Yours, L. P. 

“Your despatch received. We must 
talk things over the next time I come to 
Old Chester.” 


She passed her hand over her. eyes in 
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a bewildered way; for a moment the w 
had absolutely no sense. Then she r 
them again: “We must talk thi) 
over—” 

What things? Why, their marriag: 
course. Their marriage! She burst 
laughing; and David, looking at 
shrank away. 


CHAPTER XXII 

HE next few days were intoleral 

But of course, after the first pass 
of disappointment, she began to h 
he would write fully in a few days. S 
kept calculating how soon she might « 
pect this fuller ietter. She did not wr 
to him, for as he had given no addr 
it was evident that he did not wish 
hear from her. 

It was at this time that Helena s 
herself age. But that week passed, a 
then another, and though he wrote, 
did not write “fully.” In fact, he m: 
no allusion whatever to Frederick or 
future. She was instant with explana- 
tion; he was absorbed with business: 
Alice was with him; he had no tin 
That these were absurd excuses s! 
knew. But they were the best she could 
find, and she had to have excuses. 
When still another week passed, the ten- 
sion lessened; indeed, she would hav 
broken down under the strain if she had 
not fallen into a sort of apathy. She 
told herself that after all there was no 
reason why she should leave Old Chester 
immediately. Mr. Benjamin Wright’s 
insolence had been outrageous and he 
was a horrible old man; but he had said 
that he would not speak of her affairs 
So as far as he was concerned she could 
perfectly well wait until that Wester 
trip was over; she would just try not 
to think of him. So she played with 
David, and talked to him, and listene: 
to his confidences about the journey 
to Philadelphia: which Dr. Lavendar 
planned. It was more than two months 
off, but that did not trouble David. He 
and Dr. Lavendar had long talks on the 
subject of which occasionally, David 
dropped condescending hints. 

“ Maybe I’ll take you to Philadelphia,” 
Helena said once, jealously; “will you 
like that ?”’ 

« Yes’m,” 
thusiasm. 


said David, without en- 
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At which she reproached him; “ Would- 
t you like to go with me, to see Lib- 
rty Bell?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“ And maybe Mr. Pryor will take you 

, ride on a steamboat,” she lured him. 

“JT like Dr. Lavendar best,” said Da- 
vid with alarm. 

It was only David with whom Helena 
talked in these days of waiting; Old 
Chester found her still unsociable, and 
William King was obliged to admit that 
his party had not accomplished much. 
However, he insisted upon being sociable 
himself, and continued to come frequent- 
ly to see her on the ground that she was 
not very well. Before she knew it she 
yielded again to the temptation of friend- 
liness, and was glad to see the big, kind 
fgure trudging up the garden path. He 
told her all the news Old Chester afford- 
ed, which was not extensive, and she 
replied with that listening silence which 
is so pleasant and which gave the doctor 
the opportunity—so valued by us all— 
to hear himself talk; an opportunity not 
often allowed him in his own house. 
The silence covered bleak anxiety and 
often an entire absence of mind; but 
William, rambling on, could not know 
that. He was perfectly happy to look at 
her, although sometimes his face sobered, 
for hers had changed. It was paler; the 
charming indolence had gone; the eyes 
had lost their sweet shallowness, some- 
thing cowered in their depths that he 
could not clearly see—fear, perhaps, or 
pain; or perhaps it was just bewilder- 
ment. The delicate oval of her cheek 
had hollowed; there was a droop about 
her lips that touched him as a child’s 
grieving would have done. Yes; she had 
changed greatly. “ Depressed,” he told 
himself. So he did his best to cheer her 
with Old Chester’s harmless gossip; and 
one day—it was in September—she did 
show a quick and even anxious interest. 

“Sam Wright’s Sam has come back,” 
the doctor said; “the young man arrived 
on the noon stage. I wonder what 
monkey-shines he’ll be up to next!” 

“Oh!” she said, and he saw her hands 
clasp in her lap; “I wonder jf his 
grandfather knows?” 

He looked at her, and then looked 
away—the color was hot in her face. 
William said to himself that the cub 


ought to be thrashed. “ Maybe he’s got 
some sense by this journey in search of a 
publisher,” he announced comfortingly. 

In her consciousness of old Mr. 
Wright’s dismay, she hardly heard what 
the doctor said; but she asked vaguely if 
Sam had found a publisher. 

“Perhaps; I don’t know. There are 
fools in every profession—except med- 
icine, of course! But I believe he has 
not imparted any information on that 
point. His father merely told me he 
had come back.” In spite of himself, 
William’s face fell into its own kind 
lines. “ His father is hard on him,” he 
said; and then he began to tell her stories 
of the three generations of Wrights; 
ending with the statement that Samuel 
loved his son in a dumb sort of fashion, 
like the apple of his eye. “ But he has 
always taken hold of him the wrong way,” 
William said. 

Certainly the doctor’s opinion was 
borne out by the way in which Sam Sr. 
took hold of his son on his return. Re- 
proaches were perhaps to be expected; 
but, alas, the poor, sore-hearted father 
tried sneers as well. A sneer is like a 
flame; it may occasionally be curative 
because it cauterizes, but it leaves a bit- 
ter scar. Of his dreadful anxiety in 
these seven or eight weeks of absence, of 
his sleepless nights, of his self-accusings, 
of his anguished affection, the Senior 
Warden could find nothing to say; but 
for anger and disappointment and con- 
tempt he had fluent and searing words. 
Such words were only the recoil from 
anxiety. But Sam could not know that; 
he only knew that he was a disgrace to 
his family. The information left him ap- 
parently unmoved. He did not betray— 
very likely he really did not recognize in 
himself—the moral let-down that is al- 
most always the result of such upbraid- 
ing. He was silent under his father’s 
reproaches, and patient under his moth- 
er’s embraces. He vouchsafed no infor- 
mation beyond, “I had to come back”; 
which was really no information at all. 
Mr. Wright sneered at it, but Mrs. 
Wright was moved; she said, her mild 
eyes swimming in tears, “Of course, 
Sammy, dear. Mother understands. I 
knew you couldn’t stay away from us.” 

Sam sighed, submitting to be kissed, 
and turned to go up-stairs; but some- 
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thing made him hesitate,—perhaps his 
mother’s worn face. He came back; and 
bending down kissed her cheek. Mrs. 
Wright caught her breath with astonish- 
ment, but the boy made no explanation. 
He went on up to his own room and 
standing listlessly at the window, said 
again to himself, “I had to come back.” 
After a while he added, “ But I won’t 
bother her.” He had already forgotten 
the two sore hearts down-stairs. 

The next morning he hurried to 
church; but Mrs. Richie was not there, 
and in his disappointment he was as 
blind to Old Chester’s curious glances 
as he was deaf to Dr. Lavendar’s sermon. 

The long morning loitered past. After 
dinner the Wright family dispersed for 
its customary Sunday afternoon nap. The 
Senior Warden, with The Episcopalian, 
as large as a small blanket, spread over 
his face, slept heavily in the library; 
Mrs. Wright dozed in her bedroom with 
one finger marking her place in a closed 
volume of sermons; the little girls wan- 
dered stealthily about the garden, mem- 
orizing by their father’s orders. their 
weekly hymn. The house was still, and 
very hot. Ail the afternoon young Sam 
lay upon his bed and brooded over his 
failures: He could not make Mrs. Richie 
love him; he could not write a great 
drama; he could not add up a column of 
figures; he could not understand his 
father’s rages at unimportant things; 
“and nobody cares a continental whether 
I am dead or alive!—except mother,” 
he ended, and his face softened. At 
five o’clock he reminded himself, list- 
lessly, that he must go up to The Top 
for supper. But it was nearly six be- 
fore he had energy enough to rise. The 
fact was, he shrank from telling his 
grandfather that the drama was no longer 
in existence. He had been somewhat 
rudely rebuffed by the only person who 
had looked at his manuscript, and had 
promptly torn the play up and scattered 
the fragments out of the window of his 
boarding-house. That was two days ago. 
The curious lassitude which had followed 
this accés of passion was probably in- 
creased by the Senior Warden’s re- 
proaches. But Sam believed himself en- 
tirely indifferent both to his literary 
failure, and to his father’s scolding. 
Neither was in his mind as he climbed 
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the hill, and halted for a wistful mon 
at the green gate in the hedge; but he 
had no glimpse of Mrs. Richie. 

He found his grandfather sitting 
the veranda, reading aloud, and ges 
ulating with one hand: 


“But if proud Mortimer do 
crown, 
Heaven turn it to a blaze of quenchless 
fire! 
Or like the snaky wreath of Sisiphon 


wear 


He looked up irritably at the sound of 
a step on the weedy driveway, then his 
eyes snapped with delight. 

“ Hullo—hullo! what’s this?” 

“I had to come back, grandfath 
Sam said. 

“Well! Well!” said Benjamin Wright, 
his whole face wrinkling with pleasure. 
“Had to come back? Money gave out 
I ‘suppose? Sit down, sit down! Hi, 
Simmons! Damn that nigger. Sim- 
mons, here’s Master Sam. What hav 
you got for supper? Well, young man, 
did you get some sense knocked into you /” 
He was trembling with eagerness. Ma: 
lowe, in worm-eaten calf, dropped fro: 
his hand to the porch floor. Sam picked 
the book up, and sat down. 

“If you wanted some more mon 
why the devil didn’t you say so?” 

“T had money enough, sir.” 

“ Well—what about the drama?” his 
grandfather demanded. 

“He said it was no good.” 

“Who said it was no good?” Mr. 
Wright pulled off his hat, fiercely, and 
began to chew orange-skin. Sam, vagui 
ly turning over the leaves of the book 
upon his knee, mentioned the name ot 
a publisher. “Fool!” said Benjamin 
Wright; “what docs he know? Well; | 
hope you didn’t waste time over him. 
Then who did you send it to?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“Nobody! What did you do with it/’ 

“ Oh, tore it up,” Sam said patiently. 

His grandfather fell back in his chair, 
speechless. A moment later, he told Sam 
he was not only a fool, but a d—— 

“ Supper’s ready, suh,” said Simmons. 
“Glad you’re back, Master Sam. HH: 
ain’t lookin’ peart, suh?’ Simmons add- 
ed confidentially to Mr. Wright. 

“Well, you get some of that Madeira 
— 12,” commanded the old man, pulling 
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himself up from his chair. “Sam, you 
re a born idiot, aren’t you? Come and 
ave some supper. Didn’t I tell you 
ou might have to try a dozen publishers 
before you found one who had any sense ¢ 
Your experience just shows they’re a 
fool lot. And you tore up your manu- 
cript! Gad-a-mercy!” He grinned and 
wore alternately, and banged his hat on 

» his head so that his ears flattened out 
eneath the brim like two red flaps. 

They sat down at either end of the 
lining-room table, Simmons standing at 
one side, his yellow eyes gleaming with 
interested affection and his fly-brush of 
mg peacock feathers waving stead- 
y, even when he moved about with 

e decanter. 

‘I had to come back,” Sam _ repeat- 
ed, and drank his glass of "12 Madeira 
with as much appreciation as if it had 
heen water. 

“Tye got a new family,” Mr. Wright 
leclared. “Simmons, unhook that sec- 
ond cage, and show him the nest. Look 
at that. Three of ’em. Hideous, ain’t 
they? Simmons, you didn’t chop that 
egg fine enough. Do you want to kill 
‘em all? A nigger has no more feeling 
for birds than a cat.” 

‘TI done chop it, as—” 

“Hold your tongue!” said Mr. Wright, 
miably. “ Here; take that.” He fum- 
bled in his vest pocket, and the peacock 
feathers dipped dangerously as Simmons 
caught the expected cigar. “Come, come, 
young man, haven’t you had enough to 
eat? Give him another glass of wine, 
Simmons, you freckled nigger! Come 
out on the porch, and tell me your wan- 
derings, Telemachus.” 

The boy was faintly impressed by his 
zrandfather’s attentions; he felt that he 
was welcome, which gave him a sort of 
pleasure. Out on the porch, in the hot 
dusk, Benjamin Wright talked; once or 
twice, apropos of nothing, he quoted 
some noble stanza, apparenily for the joy 
of the rolling numbers. The fact was, 
he was full of happiness at his grand- 
son’s return, but he had had so little 
experience in happiness that he did not 
know how to express it. He asked a 
good many questions, and received very 
vague answers. 

“Have you got any notes of the 
drama ?” 
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a No, sir.” 
“LD 


oggone your picter! 


‘Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous 
song, 

And let the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor’s sound!’ 


So you made up your mind to come 
home ?” 

“T had to come back,” Sam said. 

There was a pause. Benjamin Wright 
was reminding himself that in handling 
a boy, one must be careful not to say 
the wrong thing; one must express one- 
self with reserve and delicacy; one must 
weigh one’s words—boys were such 
jackasses. 

“Well;” he said, “got over your fool 
falling in love with a female old enough 
to be your mother ?” 

Sam looked at him. 

“T hope your trip has put sense into 
you on that subject, anyhow ?” 

“T love Mrs. Richie as much as I ever 
did, if that’s what you mean, sir,” Sam 
said listlessly. 

Upon which his grandfather flew into 
instant rage. “ As much in love as ever! 
Gad-a-merecy! Well; I give you up, sir, 
I give you up. I spend my money to 
get you out of this place, away from this 
female, old enough to be your grand- 
mother, and you come back and say 
you are as much in love with her as ever. 
I swear, I don’t believe you have a drop 
of my blood in you!” He flung his cigar 
away, and plunged his hand down into 
the ginger-jar on the bench beside him; 
“A little boy like you, just in breeches! 
Why, your mother ought to put you over 
her knee, and—” he stopped. “You 
have no sense, Sam,” he added with 
startling: mildness. 

But Sam’s face was red as his grand- 
father’s. “She is only ten years older 
than I. That is nothing. Nothing at 
all. If she will overlook my comparative 
youth and marry me, I—” 

“ Damnation!” his grandfather scream- 
ed. “She, overlook? She—” he could 
not speak for rage. 

“T am younger,” the boy said; “ but 
love isn’t a matter of age. It’s a matter 
of the soul.” 

“A matter of the soul!” said Ben- 
jamin Wright; “a matter of—of a sugar- 
tit for a toothless baby! Which is just 
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about what you are. That female, I tell 
you, could have dandled you on her knee 
ten years ago.” 

Sam got up; he was trembling all over. 
You needn’t insult me,” he said. 
Instantly his grandfather was calm. 
He stopped chewing orange-skin, and 
looked hard at his ridgy finger-nails. 

“T shall ask her again,” Sam said. 
“T said I wouldn’t, but I will. I must. 
That was why I came back. And as for 
my age, that’s her business and mine.” 

“You’ve drunk teo much,” said his 
grandfather. “Sit down. I’ve something 
to say to you. You can’t marry that 
Do you understand me?” 

You mean she doesn’t care for me?” 
Sam laughed noisily. “TIl make her. 
Old—young—what does it matter? She 
must!” He flung up his arms, and then 
sank down and hid his face in his hands. 

“Sammy,” said the old man, and 
stopped. “Sam, it can’t be. Don’t you 
understand me? She isn’t fit to marry.” 

The young man gaped at him, blankly. 

“ She’s—bad;” Benjamin Wright said 
in a low voice. 


woman, 


“ 


“How dare you!” cried the other, 
his frowning bewilderment changing 
slowly to fury; “how dare you? If she 


had a relative here to protect her, you 
would never dare! If her brother was 
here, he would shoot you; but she has 
me, and I—” 

“ Her brother!” said Benjamin Wright; 
“Sam, my boy, he isn’t her brother.” 

“Tsn’t he?’ Sam flung back at him, 
“well, what of that? I’m glad of it; I 
hate him.” He stood up, his hands 
clenched, his head flung back. “ What 
difference does it make to me what he 
is? Her cousin, her friend—what do I 
eare? If she marries me, what do I care 
for her relations ?”’ 

His grandfather looked up at him 
aghast; the young, insulted innocence of 
love blazed in the boy’s face. “ Gad-a- 
mercy,” said Mr. Wright, in a whisper, 
“he doesn’t understand!” He pulled 
himself on to his shaking legs, and 
laid his hand on the young man’s shoul- 
der. “Sam,” he said very gently, “he 
is her lover, my boy.” 

Sam’s lips fell apart; he gasped heavily; 
his hands slowly opened and shut, and 
he swayed from side to side; his wild 
eyes were fixed on that old face, all soft- 
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ened and moved and pitying. Then, y 
a discordant shriek of laughter, he Ay 
out his open hand and struck his gra: 
father full in the face. 

“You old fool! You lie! 
Do you hear me?” 

Benjamin Wright, staggering slig! 
from the blow, tried to speak, but the | 
still laughing shrilly, leaped down 
porch steps, and out into the darkness 

“Tll ask her!” he screamed b; 
“vou liar!” 


You 


CHAPTER XXIII 

ELENA had gone up-stairs to | 

David to bed. There was some « 
lay in the process, because the young n 
had insisted upon looking at the st 
to trace out Orion’s little sword, and 1 
Dipper. That accomplished however, 
was very docile, and willing to get 
bed by shinning up the mast of a pira' 
ship—which some people might have cal 
a bedpost. After he had fallen aslee; 
Helena still sat beside him in the da 
ness, her absent eyes fixed on the lit 
warm body, where, the sheets kicked of, 
eprawled in a sort of spread-eagle over 1 
bed. It was very hot, and she would hav. 
been more comfortable on the porch, | 
she could not leave the child. When s! 
was with David, the sense of aching a) 
prehension dulled into the comfort of | 
ing. After a while, with a long sigh sh 
got up, but stopped to draw the sheet over 
his shoulders; then smiled to see how 
quickly he kicked it off. She pulled it up 
again as far as his knees, and to this h« 
resigned himself with a despairing grunt 

There was a lamp burning dimly i 

the hall; as she passed she took it u; 
and went slowly down-stairs. Away from 
David, her thoughts fell at once. int 
the groove of the past weeks. Each 
hour she had tormented herself by some 
new question, and now she was wonder- 
ing what she should do if, when Lloyd 
came to fulfil his promise, she should se 
a shade, oh, even the faintest hint, of 
hesitation in his manner. Well; sh 
would meet it! She threw her head up, 
and came down with a quicker step, car 
rying the lamp high, like a torch. But 
as she lifted her eyes, in that gust of 
pride, young Sam Wright stood panting 
in the doorway. As his strangled voic: 
fell on her ear, she knew that he knew. 











“| have—come—” 
Without a word she put the lamp down 
on the table at the foot of the stairs, 
and looked at him standing there in the 
darkness. Instantly he was across the 
threshold and at her side. He gripped 
her wrist and shook it, his eyes burning 
into hers. 

“ You will tell me that he lied! I told 
him he lied. I didn’t believe him for 
a second. I told him I would ask you.” 

“Please let go of my arm,” she said, 
faintly. “I don’t know what you are— 
talking about.” 

“Tid he lie?” 

“ Who?” she stammered. 

“My grandfather. He said your 
brother was not your brother. He said 
be was your lover. My God! Your 
lover! Did he lie?” He shook her arm, 
worrying it as a dog might, his nails 
cutting into her flesh, and snarling his 
question out between shut teeth. His 
fury swept words from her lips. 

She stepped back with a spring of ter- 
ror, trying to pull her wrist from his 
grasp; but he followed her, his dreadful 
young face close to hers. She put her 
other hand behind her, and clutched at 
the banister-rail of the stairs. She 
stared at him in a trance of fright. 
There was a long minute of silence. 

Then Sam said slowly, as though he 
were reading it word by word, aloud, 
from the open page of her face, “ He— 
did—not—lie.” He dropped her wrist; 
flung it from him, even, and stood mo- 
tionless. Again neither of them spoke. 
Then Sam drew a long breath. “So, 
this is life,” he said, in a curiously 
meditative way. “Well; I have had 
enough of it.” He turned as he spoke, and 
went quietly out.into the summer night. 

Helena Richie sat down on the lowest 
step of the stairs. She breathed in gasps. 
Suddenly she looked at her arm on which 
were four deep red marks; in two places 
the skin was broken. Upon the fierce 
pangs of her mind, flayed and stabbed 
by the boy’s words, this physical pain of 
which she had just become conscious, was 
like some soothing lotion. She stroked 
her wrist tenderly, jealous of the lessen- 
ing smart. She knew vaguely that she 
was really wincing lest the smart should 
cease and the other agony begin. She 
looked with blind eyes at the lamp, then 
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got up and turned the wick down; it had 
been smoking slightly and a half-moon 
of black*had settled on the chimney. 
“ Sarah doesn’t half look after the lamps,” 
she said, aloud, fretfully, and drew in 
her lips; the nail-marks stung. But the 
red was dying out of them. Yes; the 
other pain was coming back. She paled 
with fright of that pain which was com- 
ing; coming; had come. She covered 
her face with her hands. . . . 

“ Who,” demanded a sleepy voice, “ was 
scolding ?”’ 

Helena looked around quickly; David, 
in his little cotton night-drawers, was 
standing at the head of the stairs. 

“Who scolded? I heard ’em,” he said, 
beginning to come down, one little foot 
at a time; his eyes blinked drowsily at 
the lamp. Helena caught him in her 
arms, and sank down again on the step. 
But he struggled up out of her lap, and 
stood before her. “It’s too hot,” he 
said; “I heard ’em. And I came down. 
Was anybody scolding you?” 

“Yes, David,” she said in a smoth- 
ered voice. 

“Were you bad?” David asked with 
interest. 

Helena dropped her poor shamed fore- 
head on to his little warm shoulder. She 
could feel his heart beating, and his 
breath on her neck. 

“Your head’s pretty heavy,” said Da- 
vid patiently; “and hot.” 

At that she lifted herself up, and tried 
to smile; “Come, dear precious; come 
up-stairs. Never mind if people scold 
me. I—deserve it.” 

“Do you?” said David. “ Why?’ 

He was wide awake by this time, 
and pleaded against bed. “ Tell me why, 
on the porch; I don’t mind sitting on 
your lap out there,” he bribed her; 
“though you are pretty hot to sit on,” 
he added, truthfully. 

She could not resist him; to have him 
on her knee, his tousled head on her 
breast, was an inexpressible comfort. 

“When I go travelling with Dr. Lav- 
endar,” David announced drowsily, “I 
am going to put my trousers into the 
tops of my boots, like George does. 
Does God drink out of that Dipper in 
the sky ?” 

Her doubtful murmur seemed to satisfy 
him; he shut his eyes, nuzzling his head 
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into her breast, and as she leaned her 
cheek on his hair—which he permitted 
because he was too sleepy to protest— 
the ache of sobs lessened in her throat. 
After a while, when he was sound asleep 
again, she carried him up-stairs and laid 
him in his bed, sitting beside him for a 


while lest he should awake. Then she 
went down to the porch and faced 
the situation... . 

Sometimes she got up and walked 


about; sometimes sat down, her elbows 
on her knees, her forehead in her hands, 
one foot tapping, tapping, tapping. Her 
first idea was flight: she must not wait 
for Lloyd; she must take David and go 
at onee. By to-morrow, everybody would 
know. She would write Lloyd that she 
would await him in Philadelphia. “I 
will go to a hotel,” she told herself. 
Of course, it was possible that Sam 
would keep his knowledge to himself, as 
his grandfather had done, but it was 
not: probable. And even if he did, his 
knowledge made the place absolutely un- 
endurable to her; she could not bear it for 
a day—for an hour! Yes; she must get 
off by to-morrow night; and— 

Suddenly, into the midst of this hor- 
rible personal alarm, came, like an echo, 
Sam’s last words. The memory of them 
was so clear that it was almost es if he 
uttered them aloud at her side: “ Well; 
I have had enough of it.” Enough of 
what? Of loving her? Ah, yes; he was 
cured now of all that. But was that what 
he meant? “So this is life. ... I have 
had enough of it.” 

Helena Richie leaped to her feet. It 
seemed to her as if all her blood was 
flowing slowly back to her heart. There 
was no pain now in those nail-marks; 
there was no pain in her crushed humilia- 
tion. “J have had enough of it.” ... 

Good God! She caught her skirts up in 
her hand and flew down the steps and out 
into the garden. At the gate, under the 
lacey roof of locust leaves, she stood 
motionless, straining her ears. All was 
still. How long ago was it that he had 
rushed away? More than an hour. Oh, 
no, no; he could not have meant—! But 
all the same, she must find him: “J have 
had enough of it.” Under her breath she 
called his name. Silence. She told her- 
self distractedly that she was a fool; but 
a moment later she fled down the hill. 
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She must find Dr. King; he would k: 
what to do. 

She was panting when she reached | 
gate, and after she had rung and 
beating upon the door with the paln 
her hand, she had to cling to the k; 
for support. 

“Oh come; oh, hurry! Hurry!” ; 
said, listening to Mrs. King’s deliber 
step on the oilcloth of the hall. 

“Where is Dr. King?” she gasped, 
the door opened; “I want Dr. King!” 
Martha, in her astonishment at 
white-faced creature with skirts drage 
by the dew and dust of the grass-fring: 
road, started back, the flame of the la: 
she carried flickering and jumping 


the draught. “What is the matt 
Is David—” 
“Oh, where is Dr. King? Pleas 


please! I want Dr. King—” 

William by this time was in the h 
and when he saw her face he, too, said: 

“ David ?” 

“No. It’s— May I speak to you 
moment? In the office? I am alarmed 
about—something.” 

She brushed past Mrs. King, who 
still gaping at the suddenness of ¢! 
apparition from the night, and follow 
the doctor into the little room on the left 
of the passage. Martha, deeply affronted, 
saw the door shut in her face. 

As for Mrs. Richie, she stood in 
darkness of the office with her back 
against the door, one hand behind he: 
on the knob. 

“T am very much frightened; Sam 
Wright has just left me, and—” 

William King, scratching a match un 
der the table and fumbling with th 
lamp chimney, laughed. “Is that al!’ 
I thought somebedy had hung himself.” 

“Oh, Dr. King,” she cried, “I’m 
afraid, I’m afraid!” 

He put out his friendly hand and led 
her to a chair. “ Now, Mrs. Richie,” lh: 
said in his comforting voice, “sit down 
here, and get your breath. There’s noth- 
ing the matter with that scalawag, | 
assure you. Has he been making himsel! 
a nuisance? I'll kick him!” 

At these commonplace words, the ten- 
sion broke in a rush of hysterical tears, 
which, while it relieved her, maddened her 
because for a moment she was unable to 
speak. But she managed to say brokenly, 
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that the boy had said something which 
frightened her, for fear that he might— 

“ Kill himself?” said the doctor, cheer- 
fully. “No indeed! The people who 
threaten to kill themselves, never do. 
Come now, forget all about him.” And 
William smiling, drew one of her hands 
down from her eyes. “ Gracious! what a 
wrist! Did David scratch you?” 

She pulled her hand away, and hid it 
in the folds of her skirt. “Oh, I do 
hope you are right; but Dr. King, he 
said something—and I was so frightened. 
Oh, if I eould just know he had got 
home, all safe!” 

“Well, it’s easy to know that,” said 
William. “Come, let us walk down to 
Mr. Wright’s; 1 bet a hat we’ll find the 
young gentleman eating a late supper 
with an excellent appetite. Love doesn’t 
kill, Mrs. Richie—at Sam’s age.” 

She was silent. 

William took his lantern out of a 
closet, and made a somewhat elaborate 
matter of lighting it, wiping off the oozing 
oil from the tank, and then shutting the 
frame with a cheerful snap. It would 
give her time to get hold of herself, 
he thought. 

“T must apologize to Mrs. King,” 
Helena said. “I was so frightened, that 
I’m afraid I was abrupt.” 

“Ob, that’s all right,” said Martha’s 
husband, easily, and opened the outer 
door of the office. “ Come.” 

She followed him down the garden 
path to the street; there in the darkness, 
broken by the gay zigzag of the lantern 
the flagstones of the sidewalk, 
William found it easier to speak out. 

“T hope you don’t mind my referring 
to Sam’s being in love, Mrs. Richie? Of 
course, we have all known that he had 
lost his heart. Boys will, you know. 
And, honestly, I think if ever a boy had 
excuse for—that sort of thing, Sam had. 
But it has distressed me to have you 
bothered. And to-night is the climax. 
For him to talk like a—a jackdonkey, 
because you very properly snubbed him— 
you mustn’t mind my speaking plainly; 
I have understood the whole thing from 
the beginning—makes me mad. You’re 
really worn out. Confound that boy! 
You are too good, Mrs. Richie, that’s 
the trouble. You let yourself be im- 
posed upon.” 


across 
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Her broken “no—no,” seemed to him 
a lovely humility, and he laughed and 
shook his head. 

“Yes, yes! When I see how gentle 
women are with us clods of men, I real- 
ly, I—you know—” William had never 
since his courting days got into such 
a bog of sentiment, and he stammered 
his way out of it by saying that Sam 
was a perfect nuisance. 

When they reached the gateway of the 
Senior Warden’s place, Mrs. Richie said 
that she would wait. “TI’ll stand here 
in the road; and if you will make some 
excuse, and find out—” 

“You won’t go in?” he asked her; but 
realized at once that her call would need 
an explanation. “ Very well; you wait 
here. I’ll come back and tell you he’s all 
right. There isn’t a particle of reason for 
anxiety, but it’s a better sedative for you 
than bromide. That’s the why I’m doing 
it,” said William, candidly. He gave 
her the lantern, and said he did not like 
to leave her. “ You won’t be frightened ? 
You can see the house from here, and 
ean call if you want me. I'll have to 


stay about ten minutes, or they wouldn’t 


understand my coming in.” 

She nodded, impatient at his delay, 
and he slipped into the shadows of the 
maples and disappeared. For a minute 
she could hear the crunch of his footsteps 
on the gravel of the driveway. She sat 
down on the grass by the roadside, and 
leaned her head against the big white 
gate-post. The lantern burned steadily 
beside her, casting on the ground a shower 
of yellow spots that blurred into a widen- 
ing circle of light. Except for the crick- 
ets all was still. The cooler air of night 
brought out the heavy scents of damp 
earth and leaves, and over in the deep 
grass a late May-apple spilled from its 
ivory cup the heavy odor of death. A 
bob-white fluted in the darkness on the 
other side of the road. 

Her acute apprehension had ceased. 
William King was so certain that, had 
the reality been less dreadful, she would 
have been ashamed of the fuss she had 
made. She wanted only this final as- 
surance that the boy was at home, safe 
and sound; then she would think of her 
own affairs. She watched the moths fly 
about the lantern, and when one poor 
downy pair of wings touched the hot, 
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domed top and fell fluttering into the 
road, she bent forward and looked at it, 
wondering what she could do for it. To 
kill it would be the kindest thing,—to 
put it out of its pain. But some obscure 
connection of ideas made her shudder 
back from death, even a moth’s death; 
she lifted the little creature gently, and 
laid it in the dewy grass. 

Down the Wrights’ carriage road she 
heard a footstep on the gravel; a step 
that grew louder and louder, the confident, 
comforting step of the kind friend on 
whom she relied as she had never relied 
on any human being. 

“ What did I tell you?” William called 
to her, as he loomed out of the darkness 
into the circle of light from the lantern. 

“He is all right?” she said trembling; 
“vou saw him ?” 

“T didn’t see him, but—” 

“ Oh,” she said blankly. 

“T saw those who had, ten minutes 
before; won’t that do?’ he teased her. 
“T found the Wright family just going 
to bed—where you ought to be this min- 
ute. I said I had just stopped in to 
say how-do-you-do. Samuel at once re- 
proved me, because I hadn’t been to 
evening church.” 

“ And he—Sam? Was he—” 

“He was in the house, up-stairs, his 
mother said. I asked about him sort of 
casually, and she said he had just come 
in and gone up to his room. His father 
made some uncomplimentary remarks 
about him. Samuel oughtn’t to be so 
hard on him,” William said thoughtfully; 
“he said he had told Sam that he sup- 
posed he might lock forward to supporting 
him f@r the rest of his life—‘ as if he were 
a criminal or an idiot.’ Imagine a father 
saying a thing like that!” William lift- 
ed his lantern and turned the wick up. 
“ Now, I’m only hard on him when he is 
a goose; but his father—” 

What was that? 

William King stood bolt upright, mo- 
tionless, his lips parted. Mrs. Richie 
caught at his arm, and the lantern swing- 
ing sharply, scattered a flying shower of 
light; they were both rigid, straining 
their ears, not breathing. There was no 
sound except the vague movement of 
leaves overhead, and faintly from across 
the meadow—* Bob-white! bob-white!” 
“T thought—I heard—” the doctor said 
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in a whispev; Helena, clutching at }h 
arm, reeled heavily against him. 

“Yes. It was. That was what it was.’ 

“No! Impossible!” he stammered 
And they stood listening breathless]; 
then, just as the strain began to relay 
down through the darkness from the hous 
behind the trees came a cry: 

“Dr. King—” 

An instant later the sound of flyin: 
steps on the gravel, and a girl’s shri! 
voice: “ Dr. King!” 

“Here, Lydia,” William said, runnin; 
towards the little figure; “what’s t! 
matter!” 

Helena, in the shadow of the gate-post, 
only caught a word: 

“ Sam—” 

And the doctor and the child wer 
swallowed up in the night. 


When William King came out of that 
house of confusion and death, he found 
her huddled against the gate-post, hag 
gard, drenched with dew, waiting for him. 
He started, with a distressed word, and 
lifted her in his arms. “Oh, you ought 
not to be here; I thought you had gone 
home long ago!” 

“ Dead?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He—shot— ?”’ 

“Yes. Poor boy; poor, foolish, crazy 
boy! But it wasn’t your fault. Oh, my 
poor child!” 

She shivered away from him, then 
without a word turned towards Old 
Chester. The doctor walked at her side. 
It was nearly three. No one saw them 
as they went through the sleeping strects; 
at William’s house, she stopped, with a 
silent gesture of dismissal. 

“T am going to take you home,” he 
said gently. And a few minutes later 
he began to tell her about it. “He was 
dead when I got there. They think it 
was an accident; and it is best they 
should. I am afraid I'll have to explain 
to my wife, because she saw your ap- 
prehension. But nobody else need know. 
Except—I must tell Dr. Lavendar, of 
course; but not until after the funeral. 
There is no use complicating things 
But other people can just think it was 
an accident. It was, in one way. He 
was insane. Everybody is, who does— 
that. Poor Samuel! Poor Mrs. Wright! 
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1 could not leave them; but I thought 
vou had gone home, or I would have 
me. Mrs. Richie, promise me one 
thing: promise me not to feel it was 
our fault.” 

She dropped her face in her hands. 
‘Not my fault! . . . I killed him.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
. H E was cleaning his father’s pistol, 
al 


id it went off—” the poor, dazed 
mother said, over and over. The father 
said nothing. He sat, his elbow on his 
knee, his forehead resting in the palm 
of his hand. Sometimes his heavy eyes 
glanced up, but he did not lift his head. 
He had hardly spoken since the acci- 
dent. Then, he had said to William King: 

“T suppose he undertook to clean my 
revolver. He always did things at queer 
times. I suppose it went off. It had a 
ricky hammer. It went off. By acci- 
dent—not... He hadn’t any reason 
to... He said, only yesterday, when he 
got back, that he couldn’t stay away 
from home any longer. He said he had 
to come back. So, you see, there isn’t 
any reason to think... He was clean- 
ing it. And it went off. The hammer 
was tricky.” 

The slow, bewildered words were 
spoken with his eyes fixed blindly on 
the floor. At the sight of his dread- 
ful composure, his wife’s loud weeping 
died into a frightened whimper. He 
did not repeat the explanation. Dr. 
Lavendar heard it from Mrs. Wright, as 
she knelt beside the poor, stony father, 
patting his hand and mothering him. 

“Tt was an accident, Dr. Lavendar. 
Sammy took a notion to clean his father’s 
pistol. And it went off. And oh, he 
had just come back to us again. And 
he was so glad to get home. He went to 
church yesterday morning. I didn’t have 
to urge him. He wanted to go. I feel 
sure he had begun to think of his 
Saviour. Yes; and he wanted to go back 
to the bank, and write up his ledgers; 
he was so happy to be among us again. 
Oh, Dr. Lavendar, he said to me, ‘I just 
had to come home, mother.’ And I 
kissed him, and I said, ‘ Yes, my dar- 
ling; home is the best place. And—he 
kissed me, Dr. Lavendar. Sammy was 
not one to do that—a big boy, you know. 
Oh, I am so glad he wanted to come 
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home. And now the Lord has taken 
him. Oh, Samuel, try, try to say: 
‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord!’ ” 

The Senior Warden stared in silence 
at her plump hand, shaking and trem- 
bling on his knee. Dr. Lavendar did 
not urge any word of resignation. He 
sat beside the stricken pair, hearing the 
mother’s pitiful babble, looking at the 
father’s bent gray head, saying what he 
could of Sam—his truthfulness, his good 
nature, his kindness. “I remember once 
he spent a whole afternoon making a 
splint for Danny’s leg. And it was a 
good splint,” said Dr. Lavendar. Alas! 
how little he could find to say of the 
young creature who was a stranger to 
them all! 

Dr. Lavendar stayed with them until 
noon. He had been summoned just as 
he was sitting down to breakfast, and 
he had gone instantly, leaving Mary 
wringing her hands at the double dis- 
iress of a dreadful calamity and Dr. 
Lavendar’s going without his breakfast. 
When he saw William King he asked 
no questions, except, 

“Who will tell his grandfather ?” 

But of course there was only one per- 
son to tell Mr. Benjamin Wright, and 
Dr. Lavendar knew it. “ But you must 
come with me, William; Benjamin is 
very frail.” 

“Yes;” said William King; “ only 
you’ve got to have something to eat first.” 

And that gave Dr. Lavendar the chance 
to ask Mrs. Wright for some breakfast, 
which made her stop crying, poor soul, 
for a little while. 

As Goliath pulled them slowly up the 
hill, William told part of his part of the 
story. He had dropped in to the Wrights’ 
the night before to say how-do-you-do. 
“Tt was nearly ten. I only stayed a 
few minutes; then I went off; I had 
got as far as the gate, and I was— 
was fixing my lantern, and I thought I 
heard a shot. And I said— What’s 
that?’ And I stood there, sort of hold- 
ing my breath, you know; I couldn’t 
believe it was a shot. And then they 
ealled. When I got to the house, it 
was all over. It was instantaneous. 
Samuel told me that Sam had been fool- 
ing with his revolver, and—” 

“Yes;” said Dr. Lavendar; “ that’s 
what they told me.” 
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Both men were silent. Then Dr. Lav- 
endar said, “ Will it kill Benjamin?’ 

“TI don’t know. I don’t know;” the 
doctor said, sighing. “Oh, Dr. Laven- 
dar, why does the Lord hit the innocent 
over the guilty’s shoulder? The boy is 
out of it; but his father and mother, 
and grandfather, and—and others, they 
have got to bear it.” 

“Why, Willy, my boy,” said Dr. Lav- 
endar, “that’s where the comfort of it 
is. It means we’re all one—don’t you 
see? If we suffer in the boy’s suffering 
or wrong-doing, it is because we and 
he are one in Christ Jesus.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said William, respectfully. 
But he did not understand. 

When they reached The Top, it seemed 
to take them a long time to hitch Go- 
liath. It was Dr. Lavendar who got 
himself together first and said calmly, 
“Come, William.” 

The front door was open, and the two 
bearers of heavy news entered unan- 
nounced. Benjamin Wright was in the 
dining-room, where the shutters were 
bowed to keep out the heat. He had 
taken off his hat, and was pottering 
about among his canaries, scolding Sim- 
mons, and swearing at the weather. 
Dr. Lavendar and William, coming from 
the white glare of sunshine, could hard- 
ly distinguish him as he shuffled back 
and forth among the shadows, except 
when he crossed the strip of dazzling 
green light between the bowed shutters. 
Dr. Lavendar stopped on the threshold; 
William stood a little behind him. 

Mr. Wright, declaiming sonorously: 


“—Did you ever see the Devil, 
With his wooden leg and shovel, 
A-scratching up the gravel—” 


paused to stick a cuttlefish between the 
bars of a cage and caught sigh: of the 
first figure. He instantly began to snarl 
a reproach: 

“T might have been in my grave, for 
all you know, Edward Lavendar; ex- 
cept you’d have had to ‘give hearty 
thanks for the good example’ of the 
deceased. What a humbug the burial 
service is—hey? Same thing for an in- 
nocent like me, or for a senior warden. 
Come in. Simmons! Whiskey ”— 

He stopped short; William had moved 
in the shadows. “Why, that’s Willy 
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King,” he said; and dropped the cutt 
fish. “ Something is wrong. Two bla 
coats at this hour of the day mean son 
thing. Well! Out with it! What 
happened ?” 

“ Benjamin,” said Dr. Lavendar, co: 
ing into the room, “ Sam’s Sam—” 

“Keep Willy King out!” command 
the very old man, in a high, peevis 
voice. “I’m not going to die of it. He’ 
—killed himself? Well; it’s my fault. 
I angered him.” He took up his hat, 
clutching the brim with shaking hand 
and pulling it fiercely down over his ey: 
“Keep Willy off! I’m not—I’m not—” 

Simmons caught him as he lurch 
back into a chair, and Dr. Lavendar be: 
over him, his old face moving with tears 

“Tt was an accident, Benjamin, eith: 
of the body or the soul—it doesn’t mat 
ter which.” 

William King, standing behind tlh: 
chair that held the forlorn and quivering 
heap, ventured gently: “ Samuel says tha 
Sam was cleaning his pistol, and—” 

But Dr. Lavendar held up his hand 
and William was silent. 

“Hold your tongue;” said Benjami: 
Wright. “ Lavendar knows I don’t lik 
lies. Yes; my fault. I’ve done it again 
Second time. Second time. Simmons! 
Jet these—gentlemen some—whiskey.” 

Simmons, his yellow jaws mumbling 
with terror, looked at Dr. Lavendar, who 
nodded. But even as the old man got 
himself together, the brain flagged; Wil! 
iam saw the twist come across the mouth, 
and the eyes blink and fix. 

It was not a very severe shock, ani! 
after the first moments of alarm, th: 
doctor said quietly. 

“ He is not dying.” 

But he was, of course, perfectly help- 
less and silenced; his miserable eyes 
seemed to watch them, fixedly, as the) 
carried him to his bed, and did what 
little could be done; but he could mak: 
no demand, and offer no explanation. 


It was not until late in the afternoon 
that William King had time to go ti 
the Stuffed Animal House. “But I’v 
thought of you all day,” he told Mrs. 
Richie, taking her hand and looking 
pitifully into her face. It was strange- 
ly changed. Something was stamped 
into it that had never been there be- 
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hurricane of 


fore... . Weeks 


nger had uprooted vanity and left con- 


ago, a 
usion behind it. There was no confusion 
ow; it had cleared into terror. 

William found her 
yp and down the long parlor; she gave 
then stood quite still, 
to one side, as if she 
that 
frightened, sidewise attitude made him 
hesitate to tell her of Benjamin Wright; 
she hardly knew the old gentleman, but 
it would startle her, the doctor reasoned. 
And yet, when very carefully, almost 
casually, he said that Mr. Wright had had 
a slight shock 
just now,” said William, he ean’t 
lifted looked 


at him, drawing a full breath, as if eased 


walking restlessly 
im a look, and 
shrinking a little 
blow. 


expected a Something in 


“his life is not in danger 
but 
her head and 


“ 


she 


spe ak ” 


of some burdening thought. 

“Will he ever speak?” she said. 
But prob- 
ably it is the beginning of the end; 


bl 
old 


“T don’t know; I think so. 
poor 
man !” 
‘Poor old 
chanically ; “ poor old man!” 

After a pause the 
tly, that he hoped would sift 
Mrs. King and himself at the 
on Wednesday. 

Helena 


convulsively ; 


man,” she repeated, 


doctor said gen- 


she with 


funeral 


together 
no! I 


caught her hands 
“T go? Oh, no, 
am not going.” 

“ I 
know it is hard for you, but I’m afraid 
Samuel and his wife will be so hurt if 
you don’t They know the boy 
fond of you—you were always so 
good to him. I don’t like to urge you, 
beeause I know it pains you; but 

“Qh, I can’t—I can’t!” 

She turned so white that William had 
not the heart to anything more. 
But that same kind heart for 
the father and mother, that he was grate- 
ful to her when he saw her on Wednes- 
day, among the people gathering at the 
church. “ Just like her unselfishness!” he 
said to himself. 

All Old Chester, saddened and awed, 
came to its sympathy for the 
stricken parents, and its pity, if nothing 
more, for the dead boy. But Helena, 
ghastly pale, had no room in her mind 
for either pity or sympathy. She heard 
Mr. Dilworth’s subdued voice directing 
her to a pew, and a few minutes after- 
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The doctor was greatly distressed. 


come ¢ 


was 


say 


ached sO 


show 
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wards found herself sitting between Dr. 
and Mrs. King. Martha leaned over to 
greet her with an appropriate sigh; but 
Mrs. Richie did not notice her. There 
was no sound in the waiting church, ex- 
cept once in a while a long-drawn breath, 
or the faint rustle of turning leaves as 
one looked for the burial service. 
The windows with their little borders of 
stained glass, were tilted half-way open 
this hot morning, and sometimes the si- 
lence was stirred by the brush of spar- 
rows in the ivy under the sills. On the 
worn carpet in the chancel the sunshine 
Jay in patches of red and blue and pur- 
ple, that flickered noiselessly when the 
wind moved the maple leaves outside; it 
was all so quiet that Helena could hear 
her own half-sobbing breaths. After a 
while, the first low note of the organ crept 


some 


into the stillness, and as it deepened into 
a throbbing chord, there was the grave 
rustle of a Then 
from the church door came the sudden 


rising congregation. 
shock of words: 

“I am the Resurrection and the 
said the Lord.” 

Helena, clutching at the back of the 
next pew, stood up with the rest. Sud- 
denly she swayed, as though the earth 
was moving under her feet . . . The step 
of the bearers came heavily up the aisle. 
Her eyes fled from what they ecarried-— 
(“oh, was he so tall?”)—and then shud- 
dered back again to stare. 

Martha King touched her arm; “ We 
sit down now.” 

Helena 


consciousness 


Life, 


Far 
words were 
“ Now is Christ risen—” but she did not 
hear them; she did not see the people 
about her. She only saw, the 
chancel, that long black shape. After 
a while the doctor’s wife touched her 
again; “Here we stand up.” Mechan- 
ically, she rose; her lips were moving in 
a terrified whisper, and Martha King, 
glancing at her sidewise, looked respect- 
fully away. “ Praying,” the good woman 
thought; and softened a little. 

3ut Helena was far from prayer. 
As she stared at that black thing be- 
fore the chancel, her selfishness uncov- 
ered itself before her eyes and showed 
its nakedness. 

The solid ground of experience was 
heaving and staggering under her feet, and | 


her 
said: 


outside 
being 


sat down. 


bef« re 
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in the midst of the elemental tumult, she 
had her first dim glimpse of responsibil- 
ity. It was a blasting glimpse, that sent 
her cowering back to assertions of her 
right to her own happiness. Thirteen 
years ago Lloyd made those assertions, 
and she had accepted them and built 
them into a shelter against the disagree- 
able consciousness that she was an out- 
law, pillaging respect and honor from 
her community. Until now nothing had 
ever shaken that shelter, nor had its dark 
walls been pierced by the disturbing light 
of any heavenly vision declaring that 


| when personal happiness conflicts with any 


great human ideal, the right to claim 
such happiness is as nothing compared 
to the privilege of resigning it. She 


had not liked the secrecy which her 


shelter involved; no refined temperament 
likes secrecy. But the breaking of the 
law, in itself, had given her no par- 
ticular concern; so that behind her ex- 
cusing platitudes she had always been 
comfortable enough. Even that whirl- 
wind of anger at old Benjamin Wright’s 
contempt had only roused her to but- 
tress her shelter with declarations that 
she was not harming anybody. But 
sitting there between William King and 
his wife, in the midst of decorously 
mournful Old Chester, she knew she could 
never say that any more; not only be- 
cause a foolish and ill-balanced youth 
had been unable to survive a shattered 
ideal, but because she began suddenly and 
with consternation to understand that the 
whole vast fabric of society rested on that 
same ideal. And she had been secretly 
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undermining it! Her breath ecaug 
strangling, in her throat. In the er: 
of the pistol and the erash of ruin 
family life she heard for the first ti, 
the dreadful sound of the argument 

her life to other lives; and at that sou 
the very foundation of those excuses 

her right to happiness rocked and eru 
bled and left her selfishness naked bef: 
her eyes. 

It was so unbearable, that instant 
she sought another cover: obedience 
the letter of the Law Marriage. 1 
marry her fellow outlaw seemed to pro 
ise both shelter and stability—for in her 
confusion she mistook marriage for m 
rality. At once! Never mind if he wer 
tired of her; never mind if she must 
humble what she called her pride, and 
plead with him to keep his word; neve: 
mind anything—except this dreadful 
Pie ger pe no one of us may d 
that which St would not be best for all t 
do. | Yes; because she had not understood 
that, a boy had taken his own life. . . 
Marriage! That was all she thought o 
then, suddenly, she cowered—the feet 
the bearers again. 

“T will be married—” she said with 
dry lips, “oh, I will—I will!” And 
Martha King, looking at her furtively, 
thought she prayed. 

It was not a prayer, it was only a 
promise. For with the organic upheaval 
into her consciousness of the primal fact 
of social responsibility, had come the 
knowledge of guilt. 

But the Lord was not in the earthquake. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








The air was with thy presence sweet: 
Yet no voice answered to my cry, 
Nor hand to mine outstretched to greet. 
The cold, dead moon hung in the sky, 
Wrapped in her misty, winding sheet; 
I listened and there loitered by, 
A footfall in the empty street. 


the from sleep, I knew not why; 






















THE PORTALES DE 


A Return 


BY 


HROUGHOUT all my wanderings, 
byways and back streets ever have 


been most to my liking. 


THOMAS 


On com- 
ing into a new strange country it is well 
enough, of course, to go a stage or two 
upon main highroads, and to be at least 
nodding terms with city thorough- 
but the folk frequenting such 
crowded places—having been rubbed into 
a sort of common smoothness by their 
jostlings — have ceased to be 
typical: and the traveller who would do 
more than tickle the surface of things 
a littie—along the foot- 
paths where the common people walk, 
and into the little streets where in their 
own way they live their lives out—really 
to get into touch with that new strange 
country’s heart. 

Such browsings in nooks and corners 
have a pleasant flavor everywhere. Hu- 
man nature is much the same the world 
over; and the world over—I generalize 
broadly from the few parts of it which I 


on 


fares; 


constant 


must go aside 


SANTO 


DOMINGO STILL EXIST 


Mexico 


FANVIER 


to 


have visited—the well-disposed stranger 
who stops in humble places to have a 
dish of friendly talk with casual humble 
wayfarers no need to fear rebuffs 
For the good coin that he 
offers, honest change will be given him; 


has 
nor coldness. 


and he is sure to pick up a store of inti- 
mate knowledge about the land in which 
he sojourns, and equally is sure to find 
himself engaged in many pleasing small 
adventures, if he will but make the most 
of his opportunities for wayside gossip- 
ing by clinging closely to the skirts of 
happy chance. 


Here in the City of Mexico my most 
profitable prowlings still are—as in an- 
cient times they were—away from the 
town’s cosmopolitan centre into the outer 
regions where its truly personal life goes 
on. I confess that I had my hesitations 
about beginning them again; and even 
about coming back to Mexico at all. In 
the old years, when this city for a while 
































THE EVANGELISTA 


was my home, things went slowly and very 
easily here—with only a gentle buzzing of 
new-born activity central over the ter- 
minal stations of the new railways, then 
just come in from the North. It was a 
The days drift- 
ed past placidly—having even in what 
was looked upon as their strenuous 
mornings an touch of the 
languorous otherwhere after- 
Remembering all that, I could 
not but have my doubts as to how Mexico 
and I, under new conditions, would get 
on together. At the best it is a danger- 
ous adventure to try to pick up again a 
long-interrupted friendship. 

the risk was extrahazardous: 


pleasant place to live in. 


agreeable 
calm of 
noons. 


In my case 
because in 


the seventeen years of our separation I 
knew that I myself, being grown older 
and rustier, had changed for the worse; 


and | assured that Mexico had 
changed so much for the better (as it 
was put to me) that I feared that the 
old-time charm of my dear city would 
be gone. 

On the very threshold of my return 
this fear seemed to be justified. At the 
Colonia Station found waiting to 
welcome us those whom—of all in the 
whole Republic—we most longed to see: 
but the vehicle in which they carried us 


was 


we 


WRITES 





LETTERS FOR PATRONS 


cityward—and actually over streets laid 
with asphalt—was an automobile! Th 
asphalt alone would have dashed me. To 
tind that subserviently smooth and char 
acterless substance in the place of the 
masterful which I remembered 

every one of them with a will of its own 
and a bump of its individual devising 

As for the 
automobile—in the Mexico with which | 
was familiar, a 4ying-machine - would 
have been no more out of place—it fairly 


stones 


was distinctly disheartening. 


numbed me with a gloomy surprise. A 
year or so ago, in Normandy, I felt that 
I was nothing than an itinerant 
anachronism when I went motoring over 
roads trodden by Richard Ceeur de Lion 
and William the Conqueror. Here in 
Mexico— where the transition from 
armored knights to automobiles has been 
practically instantaneous—the anachro- 
nistic elements of the situation were even 
more acute. An uneasy dread beset me 
that among the casual wayfarers whom 
we were liable to knock down and mangle 
(in the customary manner) might be 
Bernal Diaz, or Don Fernando del Tapia, 
or even Cortés himself; and the brilliant 
electric lamps which replaced in the 
streets the former dim oil - lanterns — 
while appreciably lessening the danger 


less 
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A RETURN 





of such encounters—only increased by 
their inappropriate modernity the con- 
fusion of my loosely hung ideas. 

At the end of the run, being come to 
our hotel, a leisurely elevator ambled us 
upward to an apartment that included 
a white-tiled bath-room enshrining a 
poreelain-lined tub that was our very 
own. Elevators and private baths in 
Mexico! I went to sleep quite worn out 
with wondering: pursued by _ dizzied 
fancyings of the Spaniards fleeing on 
the Dismal Night along electric-lighted 
causeways, and of Alvarado making his 
famous leap—loop-the-loop fashion—in 
a motor-car! 


In aceordance with my habit in for- 
eign countries, my first wanderings were 
in the grand parts of the town: along the 
main central thoroughfares, and later 
through the whole new quarter that in 
recent years has sprung up on the city’s 
western rim. In the course of them, be- 
cause I carried with me my old loving 
memories, I got a good many bruises 
and even one serious wound; and at the 
end of them, because of my old conserv- 
atism, I had the feeling that an un- 
warrantable advantage had been taken 
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of my prolonged absence to infuse a 
jarringly youthful friskiness into my 
Mexico’s sedate antiquity. 

My serious hurt—the sear will be last- 
ing—came when I found that the Por- 
tales in. the Coliseo Viejo and Refugio 
and Tlalpaleros had been destroyed. 
Those arcaded sidewalks made one of the 
most picturesque bits in all the city; and 
of a Sunday or a feast-day—when the 
interarch spaces were filled with vend- 
ers of old books and old bric-i-brac 
they were luminously exemplary of one 
phase of the city’s character. I cannot 
reconcile myself to the loss of them. 
Their demolition was an archzological 
crime. With the new buildings that I 
found seattered through the old streets 
none of them objectionable, and some of 
them of an admirable elegance—I could 
not reasonably pick a quarrel: save on 
the ethical ground that they stood out 
in too arrogant contrast with, and so put 
shame upon, their modest old neighbors 
left over from an earlier and a simpler 
time. After all, I said to myself toler- 
antly, a city that is very much alive has 
the right to keep on growing; and a part 
of its growth necessarily must involve the 
destruction and the renewal of its out- 
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worn parts. This large view of the mat- 
ter comforted me; and I found farther 
comfort in perceiving that, so far—with 
the lamentable exception of the Portales 
—nothing has been sacrificed in the mak- 
ing-over process that could assert a right, 
historical or artistic, to be preserved. 

As for the western suburb, I 
frankly accepted it as a_ legitimate 
growth: a pardonable development of the 
new life that is 


new 


strong thrilling into 
city’s three centuries of 
As it stands on land that 
has been vacant since the morning of 
Creation, nothing has been lost in the 
making of it; and for the comfort and 
for the dignity of the city much has been 
gained. On its minor streets the small 
houses, having a well-to-do air about 
them, keep in friendly touch with the 
architectural traditions of the country; 
yet depart a little from those traditions 
in ways which make them mo- 
notonous without and tell of a greater 
comfort within. On its grand street, the 
Paseo de la Reforma—while the old 
fairly is broken with in 
new order, in its 
manifestations suggestive of a mésalli- 
ance between French Suburban and Eu- 
clid Avenue Renaissance—the effect of 
the rather spirited villas and of the 
graver palaces (the term is not an exag- 
geration) which rub elbows together for 
a half-mile or more is of an affluent im- 
pressiveness. And the Paseo itself— 
what with its great width; emphasized by 
its lines of trees and by its bordering gar- 
dens; its well-thought and well-worked 
central monuments—which set in rath- 
er trying contrast its double row of 
statues of Mexican heroes; and, above 


energy my 


drowsiness. 


less 


architecture 


favor of a some of 


all, its superb perspective leading up to 
the hill and eastle of Chapultepec—as- 
suredly is one of the most original, and 


on large lines one of the most noble, 
driveways to be found in any land. In 
a word, I gave to the new quarter the re- 
freshment of my approval: with the 
single reserve that it tended—by striking 
a note so modern—to force still farther 
into the background the old Mexico of 
my old ideals. 

For this same reason I resented, and 
sharply, the American-built electrie cars 
which nowadays go whizzing everywhere 
about my city, and the electric lamps 
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which at night fill it everywhere with a: 
unseemly electric glitter. The little car 
drawn by little mules, with drivers wh 
at every corner outdid Gabriel with thei: 
tin-trumpetings, were characteristic j) 
stitutions which I missed regretfully 
and still more regretfully I missed th 
shadowy romance of the oil-lamp lighted 
streets: 


l 


dotted—the dots growing fainte: 
and fainter down the long perspective 

with the lanterns, set in th 
middle of every crossway to warn evi! 
doers of the night that the city-watel 
was vigilant. 

To be sure, the little points of lignt 
still are at the crossways, but they ar 
lost in electric blazings; and the muffled 
figures of the serenos, of old so alluring], 
mysterious, are changed into mere com 
monplace policemen in the electric glare. 
As to the classie spectres of the streets of 
Mexico, a very sturdy imagination is re 
quired now-a-nights to have faith in 
them. The Vaca de Lumbre — that 
devilish fire-breathing cow which comes 
out from the Potrero de San Sebastian 
at midnight and goes galloping about the 
city, luminous with an unholy halo of 
hell-fire and darting forth living flames 
from her nostrils—can make but a poor 
showing with the best of her infernal 
pyrotechnics against arc-lamps. La 
the Wailer — who wanders 
shrieking for her lost children, and who 
incidentally kills with her icy breath 
whoever is luckless enough to encounter 
her—is so essentially a spirit of darkness 
that her wailings under electric lights 
really would have to take the form of 
apologies. And Don Juan Manuel—that 
sinner above all sinners, who roves at 
night, his hand muffled in his cloak hold- 
ing a keen dagger, questioning whom he 
meets “ what hour is it?” and then slay- 
ing whom he has questioned—could make 
no excuse for his incongruous presence 
in a_ well-lighted thoroughfare. The 
natural reply to his question would be: 
“Why don’t you look at your watch ?’- 
and even a spectre of Don Juan Manuel’s 
known malevolence, being addressed so 
prosaically, would not have the effrontery 
to venture upon romantic crime. As- 
suredly, I said to myself in the course 
of my first evening’s walk, a legendary 
city is taking dangerous chances when 
it jeopardizes its legends by tampering 


serenos’ 


Llorona, 











A RETURN 
with electricity ; and, in my heat over the 
eoneession that had been made to mere 
popular convenience, I confess to having 
had some pretty harsh thoughts about the 
City Council and the Mayor! 

Yet another atmospheric change wholly 
to my unliking was the new flavor that I 
found in the 
streets of Pla- 
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even speak, their admiration as the ladies 
still stream past them—but the ladies no 
longer wear black, and their grace-giving 
mantillas are gone! To their undoing, 
they are clad in silks of dynamie color- 
ings, not always harmonized; and upon 
their unhappy heads are the hideously 





teros and San 
Franeci sco— 
virtually a sin- 
gle street, the 
most fashion- 
able in the 
city — where 
lines of Eng- 
lish signs, 
backed by no- 
tices in the 
shop - windows 
that English 
was spoken by 
the shopkeep- 
ers, and where 





the preponder- 


ating presence 


of my own —___. - — 


country - folk 
speaking un- 
mistakable 
American with an incisive energy, did 
their bad best to destroy the old-time 
foreign charm. 


MOST APPETIZING 


Still more seriously disconcerting was 
my discovery, on my first Sunday, that 
the church parade on San Francisco— 
an ancient institution of the capital—had 
lost its most entrancing distinction from 
church parades elsewhere. In the days 
that are dear to my memory, the ornate 
youth of the city lined up against the 
house fronts—with the look of uncapped 
caryatides—and along the narrow pave- 
ment in front of them the ladies of the 
city streamed homeward from the 
churches clad in seemly black of a rich- 
ness and wearing on their heads black 
lace mantillas: a garb in which the 
plainest of women becomes a_bewitch- 
ment, and that so ravishingly enhances 
the beauty of a beautiful woman as to 
make her seem a landfall in the latitude 
of dreams! The parade still goes on. The 
young men still stand in their caryatid 
row; and still (very handsomely, I think, 
under the existing conditions) look, and 











MEAT STEWS SOLD FROM DOORWAYS 


huge hats of the period—and the result 
of casting aside a beautiful racial dress 
for an ugly passing fashion is so disas- 
trous that to comment upon it would be 
not less ungallant than unkind. To find 
the women of Mexico thus helping in the 
hapless work of uprooting ancient cus- 
toms—and in a manner so conspicuously 
to their own disadvantage—was my most 
painful blow! 


Having come upon so much that was 
changed in the body and in the soul of 
my city, in its high places, I had my 
hesitations—as I have said—about re- 
suming my prowlings, of old always so 
delighting, on its lower planes. Over 
there was my last chance—and I was shy 
of taking it. If it failed me, my moody 
doubts would be resolved into the gloomy 
certainty that I had done unwisely in 
seeking to revive a love which better had 
been left to smoulder warmly deep-bedded 
in the embers of the past. 

In a way, the investigations that I 
dreaded to venture upon were compelled 
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by a practical necessity: the need that 
we should search for our old lavandera, 
Joséfa Correa—whose home, in the Street 
of the Littie Magueys, was in the humble 
northern quarter of the city that precisely 
corresponds with the East End of London 
and the East Side of New York. 

lovable old body 
who for a long time was both our wash- 
and our friend. Her 
weekly visits gave us always a cordial 
pleasure; and her talk—of which she was 
no miser—gave us always much of in- 


Joséfa was a most 


erwoman semi- 


terest to ponder upon: she being a very 
wise old woman, with views of life that 
were large and sound. she 
was a link between the new Mexico and 
the old—between the Clerical times and 
the times which came in with the Laws 
of the Reform. 


Moreover, 


In her polities she was 
a conservative; but not narrow. “ Por- 
firio is a little hasty,” she once said, “ but 
he means well ”—and she showed a most 
intelligent appreciation of the better- 
ments which have come to Mexico under 
this great and wise dictator’s rule. Some 
good things had been lost, she said, in the 
the change; most notably— 
was a natural reflection from her 
standpoint—the kindly care that of old 
was taken by the Churchmen of the very 
poor. But she approved, on the whole. 
of the new order of things: holding that 
the lower classes had a better chance to 
make a good life for themselves under 
the new dispensation than had been open 
to them under the old ordering—when 
each social stratum stayed fixed in its ap- 
pointed station; and when the poor, with 
few exceptions, remained the poor from 
the beginning to the ending of their toil- 
ing days. 


course of 
this 


To meet again this sage and dear old 
woman was a pleasure to which we looked 
forward, in returning to Mexico, with a 
warm eagerness. But, being come upon 
the very edge of it, we had our doubtings 
and our fears. The lower-class Mexi- 
rarely long-lived—and_ our 
Joséfa, we reflected sorrowfully, was an 
old woman when we parted from 
seventeen years ago. 


eans are 





her 


At that parting she gave us instruc- 
tions for finding her when—at the end of 
the twelvemonth or so that we fancied 
would be the limit of our absence—we 
should return to Mexico. Such instruc- 
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tions were necessary. As the poor ar 
prone to be, Joséfa was migratory in h 
habits. Two or three times in tl 
course of our four years’ acquaintan 
she had changed her dwelling place; an 
she was quite of the opinion that her fli: 
tings—the pleasurable excitement in 
dent to which the mai 
cause of them—would continue, and tha 
the Calle de Magueyitos (in which wi 
left her) would cease to be hi 
home. It therefore would be best, s 
said, to give the Magueyitos the go- 
and to obtain her new address by going 


seemed to be 


soon 


direct to her kinsman Don Juan Guz 
man Rosales: who surely would know it; 
and whose abede, in the Tercera ck 


Soto, was as permanent as that of th 
Archbishop—and almost as well known! 
She spoke of this relative with a pride 
that was justifiable. He was a Profesor 
de Armas, and the actual proprietor of 
a tiro de pistola—a shooting-gallery. H« 
was all that, on her word! Any one, for 
streets around, could and gladly would 
direct us to him. But, in point of fact, 
directions would be needless—because in 
two ways his house in the Third de Soto 
all the other 
the front of it 
we would find painted (very well done, 
too) a picture of a Sefior Caballero firing 
a pistol at a target; also, from within 
the house would come 


was conspicuous above 


houses in the block: on 


a noble crackling 
of pistol-shots, and with this the elash 
of swords. Mistakes about that hous 
were impossible. The sword-play and the 
All day long 


caballeros came to Don Juan’s gallery to 


shooting were continuous. 


perfect themselves under his instruction 
in the art of arms. And so we parted 
from our Joséfa: holding to her future 
whereabouts—in the person of her stably 
eminent what had the look of 
being a permanent clue. 


relative 


It was this clue that we followed hope- 
fully—but of course not directly. Going 
straight from one point to another—and 
so missing side chances of investigation 
and adventure—is among the rarest of 
my indiscretions. The Tercera de Soto 
—the Calle de Soto is made up of nine 
blocks numbered sequently—bore north- 
west by north from our starting-point, 
and I therefore laid my course for it 
northeast northerly: a course that car- 
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ried us down past the Cathedral to the 
Plazuela de Santo Domingo; and thence 
by a long leg westward—through a street 
cut up under seven names into seven sec- 
tions—to our prescribed landfall. 

In the matter of reviving my wavering 
faith in the permanence of Mexican in- 
stitutions, that was a happy voyage. We 
were no more than past the Cathedral 
than I was again in the atmosphere that 
I longed for—with nothing to suggest 
the intruding foreign element but the 
American-built electric cars; and those 
so packed with men in cotton shirts and 
cotton trousers, and with women in ealico 
pe tticoats and rebosos, that their Ameri- 
canism was reduced to the lowest terms. 
Being come to the Plazuela, I was made 
yet more happy by finding the Portales 
de Santo Domingo—as characteristic and 
as picturesque as the others which so out- 
ragingly have been demolished—still 
blessedly existing: with their shoe-shops, 
and their little puestos for the sale of 
toys and sweets, and their line of evange- 
listas writing letters for those to whom 
penmanship is a sealed mystery—all as it 
had been, and as it ought to be. The only 
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Foop IN PuBLK 


inroad upon the customs of antiquity that 
1 noted was an evangelista (who ought to 
have been ashamed of himself) hard at 
work upon a typewriter; and obviously 
taking in his manipulation of that per- 
nicious instrument an unseemly pride. 
As we made our westing toward the 
Calle de Soto — in spite of the ever- 
present electric tramway—the true Mexi- 
ean flavor grew increasingly strong. In 
this region, and in the region eastward 
of the Volador, I am persuaded that little 
shops are crowded more closely together 
than in any other city (not excepting the 
shabby quarter of Naples) in the world; 
and nowhere, certainly, are minute com- 
mercial transactions carried on with a 
more spirited energy. Yet the lively 
chaffering —in contrast with White- 
chapel or Hester Street—rarely crosses 
the line of civility; and is apt to be light- 
ened by a strong dash of chaff. The 
common people of the City of Mexico 
have inherited from both their Spanish 
and their Aztec ancestors a tradition of 
politeness; and on the Aztec side they 
have also a heritage of dry humor and 
of innate gentleness. That they have by 
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both descents a strain of ferocity is 
true) and when pulque gets the worse of 
them they fight like incarnate devils; but 
that is the exception—their normal deal- 
ings with each other being carried on 
smilingly, and their voices having normal- 
ly a kind ring. Their love for their chil- 
dren is in the way of being a racial touch- 
Only twice in all the years that I 
have been in Mexico have I seen even an 
approach to harshness with a child. 

Quite as characteristic as the tiny 
shops which we passed were the tinier 
street eating-places. Probably the com- 
mon people of Mexico do not eat more 
food than any other people; but they 
certainly do eat more food in public, in 
2 casual and incidental sort of way, than 
Partly to 
supply this extraordinary demand, partly 
by temptation to create it, eating-stands 
are seattered thickly throughout the 
poorer quarter. Everywhere are affable 
old women crouched in doorways who 
sell cakes and pastry and sandwiches of 
meat and radishes and lettuce dashed 
with chile; those of them in a large way 
of business having cooking establish- 
ments—a brazier of some sort—for the 


stone. 


overtly is consumed elsewhere. 


“CASA DE VECINDAD” 


frying of pancakes, and the baking of 
tortillas and tamales, and the making of 
most appetizing-looking meat stews: all 
of which both look and smell so enticing- 
ly, and are so cleanly made, that the 
Saint Anthony the Abbot- 

should he chance to come walking with 
his pig Barabbas in Mexico—would hav 
reason to be well on his guard! I hav 
the impression that these excellent old 
women severally have their regular cus- 
tomers. Certainly, their patrons chat 
away with them in a most friendly fash- 
ion between mouthfuls, and usually stop 
to talk for a while longer when the eating 
is at an end: much as, in other social 
latitudes, a regular diner at a restaurant 


blessed 


stops to pass with its proprietor—when 
dinner is over—a word or two of well-fed 
good-will. 

Most refreshing of all the refreshments 
of this pleasing walk were our encounters 


with many sedate but lovable cats—of 
the kind which of ‘old were a feature of 
every shop doorway in the city; but 
which now, disastrously, are missing 
from its grander parts. They are grave 
and dignified to a degree, these shop- 
keeping cats; and even, now and then, 
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a little offend good cat-manners by their 
too marked air of self-importance. But 
amiability is the very essence of their 
small beings—and to come again within 
stroking reach of their soft little jowls, 
and to hear them purr their acknowl- 
edgment (in cat Spanish) of my small 
courtesy, made me feel that I had found 
again the Mexico which too hastily I had 
fancied was lost. 





It was in a very happy spirit, there- 
fore, that we came at last to the Tercera 
de Soto and began our quest for Don 
Juan Guzman _ Rosales, Profesor de 
Armas: whose abiding- 
place was as fixed as 
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Checking his unprofessional interest in 
it, he answered gravely that Don Juan 
Guzman Rosales was all unknown to 
him, and that if ever there had been a 
tiro de pistola in the Tereera de Soto 
much time had been made since it van- 
ished —and he so inflected the phrase 
“hace mucho tiempo” as to relegate Don 
Juan and the pistols to a period not less 
remote than the Spanish conquest. 

At the panaderia, on the opposite 
corner, better fortune attended us. The 
baker was an old baker; and his bakery 
—as he told us impressively—had been 
planted on that very 
corner by his father, 





that of the Archbishop, 
and who was to tell us 
where our J oséfa lived. 


But many things 
may happen—even to 
profesores de armas— 
in seventeen years. We 
went the length, and 
back again, of the 
Third de Soto: but on 
none of the houses was 
there a picture of a 
pistol - shooting cabal- 
lero, and from none of 
them came the rattle 
of pistol-shots and the 
clash of swords. 

Failing to find what 
we searched for, we 
applied ourselves to a 








before he himself was 
born. Assuredly, he 
said, he knew—that is, 
he had known — the 
Profesor de Armas 
whom we sought. 
Many and many a 
time he had practised 
with the pistol in Don 
Juan’s gallery. But, 
alas, he added, he 
should practise there 
no more! Don Juan 
was with the saints— 
and the pistol-gallery 
had ceased to be! 
Perceiving how great- 
ly we were discon- 
certed by this intelli- 
gence—he was a most 
amiable old man and 








botica on the corner 
for information. It 
was a small botica; 
but the little clerk 
within it was even disproportionately 
smaller, and very young. Indeed, he 
was so embryotic an apothecary that 
to let him loose at dispensing drugs 
struck me as being but a left-handed 
way of inviting the extermination by 
poison of the entire neighborhood. Yet 
it is but fair to add that he seemed 
to have an immense sense of his poi- 
sonous responsibilities, and obviously 
did his best to live up to them by 
affecting an air of age. So far as our 
search was concerned, he was useless. 
The shooting-gallery perceptibly touched 
his youthful imagination; but it was too 
remote to touch his youthful memory. 


A SHOPKEEPING CAT 


seemed truly desirous 
of helping us—he con- 
tinued, encouragingly, 
that in the matter 
of the sefiora lavandera whom we sought 
our case was not desperate. The fam- 
ily Rosales, from whom no doubt we 
could obtain the address of the lady 
washerwoman, was living he believed— 
he was not personally acquainted with its 
members—in a casa de vecindad, only 
a step away. The entrance to the tene- 
ment, he explained, was through the 
archway nearest to the corner; and, once 
within that archway, anybody could 
direct us to the Rosales dwelling. The 
matter was of great simplicity—we would 
have no trouble at all. And he accepted 
our thanks with a cordial dignity and 
wished us a very good day. 
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SSS HARPER’S 
are little courts, 
traffic, in which the 
little houses—usually of a single story— 
are as small as houses well can be. They 
are picturesque to a degree. On lines 
stretched zigzag bright-colored clothes 
hang out to dry in the sunshine; a swarm 
of women wearing bright-colored skirts 


and blue rebosos crowd the doorways; a 


vecindad 
open only to foot 


Casas de 


minor swarm of children, clad more or 
less in sunbeams, roll on the ground con- 
tentedly; and always about the common 
hydrant, in the court’s there 
a sociable group engaged in chattering 
talk. In these cheerful men 
are seen only in the early mornings and 
at night-time. The husbands and fathers 
are laborers, who spend their days abroad. 

Having found our court, and entered 
it, we addressed ourselves to the women 
about the hydrant. 
stir them. 
carried 


centre, is 


tenements 


Our coming made a 
among Their gossipings— 


on 


in pleasant-sounding gentle 
voices—ceased suddenly as we approach- 


ed. But they received us with a charm- 
ing courtesy; and the eldest of them, in 
answer to our questioning, gave us the 
comprehensive information that the 
whole of the family Rosales—save one 
nephew, who had vanished into unknown 
parts—was dead! We gathered from 
what was told us that things had gone 
very badly indeed with these luckless 
after their head, the Profesor 
de Armas, had departed—as the baker 
had told us—to dwell among the saints; 
so badly that, really, they had acted with 
a sound discretion in making haste to 
follow him. But 
much as laid eyes on a single one of 
them) our regret for their misfortunes, 
ending in their extinction, was of an ab- 
stract and impersonal sort. 


Rosak Ss 


(as we never had so 


It was with a real anxiety, however, 
that we asked—on the chance that these 
friends of her relatives might have some 
knowledge of her—for information con- 
cerning our Joséfa; and the answer 
given us was the answer that we dreaded: 
our dear Joséfa was dead—had been dead 
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for seven years! There was a break 
the woman’s voice as she spoke, and 
note of strong sorrew—which were « 
plained when she added that Joséfa h: 
been her close friend, and had died 
that very court. Most of the others, \ 
found, also had known her, and seen 
truly to have loved her; and present 
we all were talking away together—th 
she had been the friend of all of us sui 
ficed to make all of us friends—as thoug 
we had known each other for year 
What they told of her excellencies—h 
loving-kindness, her sagacity, her rect 
tude, her punctuality in her duties 
tallied exactly with our own less extend 
ed knowledge of her admirable life; and 
we found a sorrow-touched pleasure ii 
listening to their warm-hearted praises 
of this truly good woman: who had left 
behind her so sweet a memory among her 
intimates; and whose memory was dear 
to us also, although she had been but 
casually our friend. At last, with a great 
outburst of polite leave-takings, we cam« 
away from them all and homeward: hap 
pier for our encounter with that littl 
friendly company, but with an under- 
sorrow because our dear Joséfa was gone. 


But though we found her not, I am 
happy in the thought that it was Joséfa 
who brought me into touch again with 
the real Mexico of my affections; that it 
was my quest for her which gave me the 
comforting assurance — notwithstanding 
the many painful changes in my city-— 
that the Mexico of the kindly, honest, 
lovable common people has not changed 
at all. 

And I like to faney that Joséfa, up 
there in heaven—laying aside the harp 
that probably rather bothers her, and 
gazing downward over the great golden 
walls with her earth-tired old elbows rest 
ing comfortably on the glittering parap 
—watched us while we made our wander- 
ing search for her: and so knows th 
good turn that she has done me, and 
is glad too. 
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AM to die to-morrow. The clouds that 

have obscured the brink of life drift 

away as I come nearer. All is clear 
now: I see the sheer cliff, and then 
nothingness. 

To-day, to the world’s eye, Edward 
Garth is a strong man with years of hap- 
piness before him, but as I sit at this 
same desk writing, the end will come, to- 
morrow at five. One moment in God’s 
sunshine, the next in His darkness; one 
moment envied for my riches and power, 
the next a mere heap! Beyond that I 
cannot pierce. My foresight carries me 
only to that instant when soul and body 
part There the future closes about me 
as mysteriously as the past. When that 
moment comes, I would that I could pause 
at the brink, by the heap, by the lifeless 
body half stretched across the table, and 
know what those will say that held that 
I was mad. What will say Kraemler, 
and Ritzka, and Browning, the men of 
science, who, limping backward through 
life themselves, saw in prescience only 
madness. Learned egotisis—if I was 
mad, you were blind! 

So I move to the end, not with fear, 
but with elation. Of hope, I have none; 
I do not ask it. I know the hour, and 
there is no escape. To live would be to 
prove myself mad. To die is my victory. 
The heap upon the table will be the con- 
queror, and the conquered those wise men 
who, living, stand by it and wonder. 
They must admit defeat. How can they 
quibble longer when I have written to 
them to come to this room at five on the 
minute and see my proof? 


Thus closes the journal of my friend 
Edward Garth. He did write after 
that, but disconnectedly. We found 
the pages scattered about him that day 
when we called “at five on the minute.” 
To Kraemler and Ritzka these last in- 
coherent seribblings meant madness. To 
me they meant madness, but it was only 


Foresight 


NELSON 


LLOYD 








the madness that Garth foresaw. He 
lived in the future, and when that future 
was narrowed down to minutes he lacked 
experience for the business of his brain. 
His past was gone. As he drew nearer 
and nearer the brink he could know noth- 
ing, see nothing, think of nothing but 
death. So he had said it would be. His 
nerveless hand clutched the pen; his 
cheek, still warm, pressed the page that 
held his last strange record. 

“T am strong—every faculty is keen— 
sight, hearing, every sense—but my brain 
runs wild, like a mill with no grist 
thinking over and over the little left 
I am coming nearer and nearer—soon a 
blow—a blur—peace—and—a moment 
and—” Garth had reached the edge of 
Life and stepped bravely on. 

“ Mad, Dr. Browning—your friend was 
brilliantly mad,” Kraemler said to me, 
as we stood gazing at the heap. 

There lay the body half stretched across 
the table. Here were Kraemler, Ritzka, 
and Browning, the men of science, the 
learned egotists. Was he pausing at the 
brink, I wondered. Was his soul linger- 
ing there to hear the verdict of the blind 
fools who had condemned him, because 
they saw not as he did? Could he know 
that the victory was his? I knew it. In 
my hand was the story of his life; there 
in the damp pages was the proof of it. 
Garth was dead; and, living, I was the 
witness of what he had foreseen. 

“But was he mad, Dr. Kraemler?” I 
returned, in gentle protest. “And you, 
Ritzka, do you not feel some doubt as 
to the correctness of your conclusions? 
Perhaps we are blind. We live in grooves. 
We inherit from our ancestors absurd 
political systems and foolish theologies, 
and those who arise to attack and’ refute 
them we damn as revolutionists, dema- 
gogues, heretics. Even in our way of 
using our minds we are abject slaves 
to heredity. Generation after generation 
moves backward through life, seeing only 
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that which has passed, blinking at the 
future as though it were the blinding 
sun. And when one comes who turns 
around, puts his back to the past and his 
face to the future, we call him a lunatic 
and try to cure him.” 

Ritzka half beaten. He turned 
from the heap, and going to the window, 
stood in silence looking down the sweep 
of broad lawns to the beach, where the 
children of Edward Garth were playing 
in the waters of the Sound. 

“Do you still hold to 
I demanded. 

My friend turned. “If all mankind 
moved in darkness, Browning, those who 
saw would be ealled blind,” he answered, 
quietly. 

“ Exactly,” said Kraemler, in that di- 
dactie way of his that brooks no contra- 
diction. The greatest alienist of the time 
was almost beaten. I knew it. But all 
his dearest theories, his years of labor, 
were in danger, and he was fighting to 
the last to save them. Placing his hand 
upon the heap, he spoke as coldly as 
though in the lecture-room. “ This one 
case proves nothing. Let me see three 
or even two like it, and then I shall be 
willing to admit the possibility of such 
a mental state as you believe existed 
here. We have had what I held to be 
an ordinary case of mental derangement, 
such as we have seen hundreds of, though, 
I confess, none where the patient possess- 
ed the same hallucinations. Garth was 
a victim of amnesia, and we have had 
frequent evidences that he 


was 


your view?” 


sinee was 


stricken, two years ago, he partially re- 


eovered his memory. With that faculty 
so seriously crippled it was not surprising 
that there should come to his disordered 
mind the idea of prescience. Knowing 
that the past was almost closed to him, 
he turned in desperation to the future. 
But that he could have gained foresight 
when he lost memory is absurd—highly 
absurd. It is astonishing, Dr. Brown- 
ing, that you should take the ground 
that the vague ramblings of the patient 
were truths; that, to use his own ex- 
pressive way of putting it, his mind was 
turned around.” 

“The proofs, Kraemler,” I interrupted. 
“Garth hoodwinked us. We now know 
that the day we declared him sane enough 
to leave his home alone, unguarded, he 
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was as mad as the day we were first eal] 
to his bedside, when he could not eve, 
remember his wife. Look at the wonder 
he worked with his crippled mind. 
tell you he was either all mad, or mor 
sane than you or I. 
and again—” 


Remember agai 


“ Coincidence—accident,” cried Kraen 
ler. “I admit that you can point to 
half-dozen instances where Garth’s for 
sight accurate as memory, 
but in none of these was the chance of 
coincidence entirely eliminated. W, 
should have taken a single case as evi 


proved as 


dence of clear reasoning, coupled with 
subsequent circumstances that conspired 
to support his predictions. The recur 
rence of these cases is certainly puzzling, 
but his whole contention is too absurd 
for me to allow it, strange though the 
facts are.” 

“ Look at his death,” said I. “ You sex 
now how his prophecy has been fulfilled.” 

“The weakest point in your argument,” 
returned Kraemler, sharply. “ Cases are 
not unknown where men have predicted 
their own deaths. Once the idea is fixed 
in the mind, it seems as though every 
power of the will bent itself to forming 
the physical conditions that would bring 
about a fulfilment of what has becom 
a desire.” 

“Granted,” said I, with heat. “ Give 
me a score of such cases and you cannot 
move me. I believe that the day of 
Edward Garth’s death was fixed when he 
was born; that this was the day, as he 
knew; that no power on earth could have 
changed it—not even you, Kraemler, nor 
I, with all our boasted skill.” 

Kraemler was exasperatingly calm. He 
shrugged his shoulders by right of his 
greater fame. “Undoubtedly this was 
the day of Garth’s death, fixed when he 
was born or before that—in the begin- 
ning of things, if you will,” he said. 
“There is no disproving that every event 
in this life was foreordained. But to 
take the view that you do one must cast 
science to the winds.” 

Science? A -carpentry of obvious 
facts; a house of cards that a puff of air 
brings tumbling about our heads; a 
crude structure that rises proudly above 
the plain of Ignorance! The blind man 
gropes in the dark and knows only the 
object on which he can lay his hands. 
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Kraemler was blind. And had Kraemler 
called aloud that Edward Garth was mad, 
the world would have believed him, for 
the world moves backwards, lives with 
its eyes intent upon the past, and looks 
askanee at those who break from the 
narrow groove down which it goes to 
eternity. There was a time when Kraem- 
ler, with the power of his great name 
and intellect, had bent my mind to his, 
but that day when I saw the heap upon 
the table, when I read the pages scat- 
tered there about it, I believed the story 
of Edward Garth. 

There is reason in those pages which 
Kraemler calls the vague ramblings of 
a madman, but it is not reason as he 
knows it, or as Ritzka knows it, or I 
know it, for Garth’s mind had gone far 
beyond our silly rule of measurement. 
He proved it in those two strange years, 
but in our wisdom we doubted and tried 
to cure him. He proved it in his death, 
but even then I alone of the three sur- 
rendered. absolutely. My justification is 
my friend’s own story, as I have gathered 
it from his papers. I found at times 
puzzling omissions, lapses, confusions, 
which taken on the face seemed to in- 
dieate that he had indeed been insane. 
But when we consider that the events he 
describes occurred at a time when he had 
no memory, that he had to recover his 
past from fragmentary notes and piece it 
dut with such facts as hg could surrep- 
titiously wheedle from his friends, we see 
in every line how sane he really was. 


My last dollar was gone. The record 
of my ruin was before me on the white 
tape that curled over the table in in- 
extricable chaos. The closing sale of Cen- 
tral Pacific was sixty points above the 
opening, and no doubt existed now that 
the stock was cornered and would climb 
next morning past all buying. But, up 
or down, the movement of the shares 
made no difference to me, for the last 
vestige of my fortune had gone that day, 
even with the little that was my wife’s, in 
vain effort to save me from disaster. 

I have said that I was ruined. To my 
mind I was. But most people in the 
world are born ruined, live ruined, and 
die ruined, judging from our low point 
of view. At middle age I faced the world 
again without a cent, for the results of 
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my years of labor had been swept away 
in a fever of speculation. Money comes 
in so slowly in mereantile pursuits. In 
Wall Street fortunes are made over- 
night. I was weary of honest little 
profits. I wanted riches in a hurry. So 
[ had staked a few thousands and lost; 
staked a few more to recover them and 
met with success; then doubled my ven- 
tures, till that moment came when only 
my debts were left as reminders of my 
former affluence. 

I folded the paper on which I had been 
figuring and put it in my pocket. With 
one sweep of the arm the tape rattled to 
the floor and curled snakelike around my 
feet. I kicked myself free, and rising, 
turned to Cogden. 

“Tam down and out,” I said. “To- 
morrow I shall come here and try to 
straighten the tangle.” 

“Tt is too bad you were caught,” the 
broker returned, with a sympathy tem- 
pered by my debts to him. “ Dine with 
me at the club to-night, Garth, and we 
will talk it over. Perhaps we can find 
some way—” 

“There is no way,” I cried. “ Every 
available share of stock I own has been 
put up as collateral. I have borrowed 
from my friends to the limit of their 
good nature. I owe more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and in my business 
1 shall have to scrimp and scrape for the 
rest of my life to make it. I am going 
home to be alone—to think—though God 
only knows what good it will do me.” 

I did not want sympathy. It was not 
deserved. I had played a big game and 
lost. Had I won I should have trans- 
ferred to my account the fortunes of 
others without a qualm, simply because 
they were unknown. The wraiths of the 
market would never have haunted me. 
The money was real, the losers were 
shadows, not worth a thought, and I 
should have gone home whistling. Now 
they were whistling, and I, worse than 
penniless, stood again face to faee with 
the greatest problem of life—that of 
merely living. To myself alone poverty 
would have meant nothing, for I had lived 
in it and thrived on it in my younger 
days, but my wife and children had 
known only comfort. It was the thought 
of what my financial ruin meant to them 
that drove me half mad, for there must 
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be a struggle of years before I could re- 
turn to them what I had lost in a 
reckless days. Was it 
felt half a criminal? Was it a wonder 
that when I reached home I feared to 
face them with the truth, slunk by the 
library where I could hear their voices, 
crept up-stairs to my study? 
to be alone. 


few 
a wonder that I 


I wanted 
I wanted to gather together 
my seattered wits and nerves. I wanted 
them to see me standing erect, not crouch- 
ing under the blow, stunned. 

Hours and hours I 
working—thinking. 
that it was only minutes. But I 
working as [ had never before worked 
in my life, sitting motionless, my head 
in my hands, my brain throbbing, think- 
ing, seeking some escape from my straits. 
There seemed nowhere that I could turn. 
Simple labor would not settle obligations 
such as mine in twenty years. My debts 
alone demanded my life. 
only could 


passed there— 
They tell me now 


was 


I rise, in that market where 
I had come to grief. Yet with money 
to start again the future might find me 
as blind as the past. I had been blind. 
A little foresight yesterday and I might 
have been saved, and more. 

Foresight—that was what I lacked— 
that I failed. I had hind- 
sight in plenty, like all mankind, a use- 
less power of seeing what has gone. What 
IT wanted was to know the future. The 
past was full of the dead. The future 
held life. 


Memory—what is it? 


was where 


An eaten cake, 
a sop to man in the creation, a half-gift, 
for to him foretaste of the 
sweets to come, 


is denied a 


Foresight—give me foresight, and the 
world would march to my music! Fore- 
sight—over and over I prayed for it in 
my desperation. God, take back your 
foolish gift of memory and let me real- 
ly see! 


Garth was insane, they said of me; 
misfortune had robbed him of his mind. 
The experts declared it after many con- 
sultations at my bedside, and the more 
I argued with them, the more fixed be- 
came their belief. My wife said it, poor 
woman, for she it was who first discovered 
my condition, when she came to my study 
that night, to be admitted only after wild 
appeals, to be confronted angrily and 


In the market 
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denied as though I had never seen her 
before in my life. So it was with the 
children. The evidenee was clear, 
one and all they held me deranged. 

My memory was gone. I admitted that. 
But it was the sole point on which we 
all agreed. When I went farther and 
averred that I had gained something bet- 
ter, the experts listened to my claims 
with forced gravity, and decided that |] 
had hallucinations. By that time I had 
adjusted myself to my changed mental 
state, and was able to match my wits 
with theirs. At first I had been bewil 
dered by the loss of the much-used fac- 
ulty; for, unaccustomed to the new on 
of prescience, ignorant of its possibilities, 
of its transcending value, I had been like 
one living only in the present, as an 
oyster or a fish. But as I regained the 
strength my long illness had robbed me 
of, my mind worked more freely in the 
new channel, and the day came when | 
could face the alienists with reason. It 
was not reason as they knew it. Po them 
I was mad. To me they were blind. 

Sut Kraemler would be. carried 
away in the heat of the argument and 
forget that he was pitted against ‘a luna- 
tic. My idea was absurd, he said. A 
man’s the sum of his 
experience; unless the record of his past 
is imprinted on his mind it is impossi- 
ble for him to think—he must be bereft 
of reason. 

“An idea that should long ago have 
been abandoned,” I returned. “ A man’s 
life is a fixed road, fixed from the mo- 
ment of his birth until his death. Every 
incident is set there firmly, irrevocably. 
He moves along it instant by instant. 
The real life is the present moment. 
You, gentlemen, like all mankind, go 
down the road backwards. You see what 


even 


intelligence is 


has passed, and from it you reason in 
your crude way concerning what is to 


come. I have turned around. The pres- 
ent is as clear to me as it is to you. Even 
you cannot recall all the past; neither 
can I recall all the future. Only the 
imprint of what we deem great events 
is in our minds. The man who has dined 
all his life on brown bread and water 
remembers the night when he had pease. 
T see the future as you the past, and the 
past as you do the future. As you have a 
blurred conception of what will occur in 
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this room in the next half-hour, so have 
I concerning what has already happened. 
You your 
cause to effect; I get my past by 


get future by arguing from 
erguing 
from effect to cause.” 

"2 amnesia compli- 
cated by hallucinations,” Kraemler 


simple case of 
said 
to Ritzka and Browning. 

Hallucinations? They 
them 


gave me 
truths. Prisoner 
as they mede me, my experience was so 


no 
chance to prove 
limited as to leave always for my vaunted 
the possibility of accident. 
That my wife should bring my breakfast 
with her own hand next day was not un- 


prophecies 


usual; that my brother should visit me, 
natural; that he should stumblé over a 
chair on leaving my room, mere coinci- 
Did I plunge into the future for 
events the recurrence of which 
would prove my foresight, Kraemler and 
his learned professional brothers smiled 
pityingly. 


dence. 
great 


They could not wait months 
Their duty was with the pres- 
My body was weakened, my mind 
gone, and it was their part to build me 
up again. 


to see, 


ent. 


Then there came to me the hopeless- 
of my did I persist in my 
claims. To them I was insane; worse 
than that, to my wife and to my children, 
heeause I thought the right way. The 
future gave me a lesson in the matter of 
Lang, a bishop of the church hooted from 
the pulpit a year hence for maintaining 
that he had conversed with the spirits 
of the dead; in the case of Candler, the 
great scientist, lampooned by an ignorant 
and egotistical press for announcing that 
he had been in communication with the 
Martians. If I was to live without a 
madhouse, I must live as the world did, 
as madly, seeming like it to go backward 
through life. 


ness ease, 


It was possible for me to simulate a 
partial cure, for, after all, what is mem- 
ory? The rich storehouse of the mind, 
they say. A stuffed with 
straw! I could get the few grains and 
asked more. How well I sueceeeded, 
Kraemler knows, and Ritzka and Brown- 
ing. They humored me—kind men. 
They let me have my paper memory, my 
note-book, where I could record expe- 
riences that were really worth the keep- 
ing. They mourned because I could not 
recall the useless things, dinners, persons 


storehouse 


no 
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whom I was never to hear of mor 


world’s events that could in no way af 


fect my future. Friends faded away int 
the past—enemies went with them. Thos 
that I was to see again I knew, and 

it not better to have friends coming 

meet you than leaving you forever? Th 
wife, lost in the first bewilderment, cam 
back to me, for this was the woman wl 
was to be my wife to-morrow, so t 
I knew her. 
them 


-day 
My children too—I sa 
around me daily in the years 1 
and I knew their right to be wit 
me in the present. 


come, 
This was not insanity. 
With all the world thin 
ing as I did, I could have gone thro 
life easily. 


It was reason. 


But other men had memory 
To be sane is to be like other men, no 
matter how med they are. If I was to 
use my power, I must be free. 

When I think now of Kraemler. of 
Ritzka, and of Browning, I laugh. They 
rubbed their hends and smiled over me, 
and said that they were curing me, for 
I told them when my eldest son was born: 
IT did not tell them that I figured back 
from his coming twenty-second birthday. 
I remembered where I lived, they thought, 
and I did not enlighten them, but I knew 
my home because I was to be there in 
time to come. The learned men decreed 
that I might safely go abroad again, 
the numbed faculty was awakening, and 
familiar scenes might arouse it to its 
former activity. Yet, as I wrote before 
them, line after line faded away the mo- 
ment it left my sight. Perhaps they will 
not believe that as I write to-day, pag 
after page, as it is turned, sinks into the 
bleckness of the unknown. They will 
point to the coherency and say that Garth 
was almost sane. Altogether sane, I re- 
tort, but it taken me months to 
recover the facts that I set forth 
here. One by one I have wheedled them 
from my wife and children. Then 
Browning has helped me, for he does not 
know as much as Kraemler of the work- 
ings of the humen brain, and at times 
has wavered in his. opinion. Cogden has 
helped me. He half believes, but excuses 
himself on the ground that he is super- 
stitious. In his ignorance he 
nearer the light than the wise men, 
though the truth has never been told him, 
even as Kraemler knows it. Garth is 
half mad, he says, but he has a strange 


has 
few 


draws 
































intuition about the market. And Cog- 
den has reason to know! 

That day when they let me leave my 
house I hurried to the broker’s office. 
He spoke of my debts, the thousands 
that I owed my friends, and though this 
was the first I knew of my present finan- 
cial condition, I took him at his word. 
The obligations would all be settled quick- 
ly, I said, as I was about to open a new 
line of operations. I wanted to begin 
by selling short 1000 shares of Central 
Pacific. 

Cogden smiled pityingly. You have 
not a cent with us, Garth,” he explained. 
“ Worse—you stand several thousands in 
our debt. I dined last night with Her- 
lan and Kingsbury, and they intimated 
that they had made you considerable ad- 
vances on no security other than friend- 
ship and their trust in you.” 

“But Central is sure to 
morrow,” I returned, stoutly. “It will 
smash to 91'%. I know it positively. 
Remember that figure—9114.” 

My friend was sympathetic, but I bore 
with him. “ You have unstrung 
by your illness,” he said. “ Don’t worry 
about your obligations now, but go to 
the country and come back when you 
are altogether well and in condition to 
do something.” 

It was impossible for me to be angry 
with him. Cogden was right in his way 
of thinking, and as at that moment he 
knew more about my financial affairs 
than I did myself, he was surely justified 
in refusing to further me in any more 
reckless speculation. The situation was 
clear. TI needed his support, and the way 
to win it was to demonstrate that I had 
at last attained an intimate knowledge 
of the inside workings of the market. 
That was my bait. I flung it at him 
as I left the office, he returning a well- 
meant admonition to try the Hot Springs. 
But the next afternoon when he called 
me on the telephone there was in his 
voice evident relief that I had not taken 
his advice and left town. 

“ Have any more information 
about Central?” he inquired, eagerly. 


“ 


break to- 


been 


you 


“Yes,” I answered, easily. “ Plenty. 
How did the shares act to-day ?”’ 
“ Closed at 9414,” he laughed. “ They 


went all to pieces at noon and sold down 
to 914%. The price then went up on heavy 
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buying, 
have a 


presumebly by the insiders. I 
tip that they will drive it back 
above par to-morrow. What do you hear?” 

“T am going to Hot Springs on the 
night train,” I replied. “ With no money 
to operate, what good does it do me to 
know all about Central ?”’ 

“Do you advise my buying?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“Can you handle a thousand for me 
to-morrow ¢” I returned. 

“Tlave you good information ?” 

“ Absolute.” 

“ All right 


then we will take a flyer 


together,” Cogden said. “It’s a buy, 
of course.” 
“No,” said I. “Sell. Keep out at 


the opening. They will get Central up 
to 98—then the bottom will drop out of 
it. Buy in around 79 at noon.” 

That made the broker laugh sceptical- 
ly. “It sounds foolish,” he snapped. 

But next day I received a hurry mes- 
sage from him. “ Don’t 
have a scheme.” 


leave town. I 


They called me a wizard. That is a 
commen name in Wall Street for a man 
with some foresight and no memory. To 
them I was a wizard, I suppose; to myself 
I was only a man who saw, walking 
among the blind. By their own law, | 
could have taken their all; I could have 
made the kings of finance march to my 
music, and the world keeps step with 
them, but I was kind. 

In Cogden I had a slave, for he fol- 
lowed me to wealth beyond his dreams. 
He followed blindly, wondering. His 
first admiration at my acuteness gave 
place to awe, and then fear. Had he 
been less avaricious he would have pressed 
me for an explanation, demanded the 
sources of information on which a man 
who gave every evidence of being de- 
ranged based his startling conclusions on 
the market movements. Just once his 
curiosity overcame his discretion—never 
afterwards. He cringed, our connection 
meant so much to him, and contented 
himself with silence, but he paralleled 
every order I put into his office. I owned 
him because he was avaricious. I hated 
him because he seemed at times to half 
guess the truth, and if free of the hold 
I had on him would blurt it to the world. 
I did not fear him, for I knew that while 
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I lived that hold would not be broken. 
Still, I wanted to work out my life plan 
alone, and to blind him I played him, 
throwing away a half-million by selling 
short a stock that I knew was to rise 
twenty points in a single week. He, 
plunging after me, lost double the sum. 
The lesson was well learned. Faith was 
shaken, as I foresaw, and he was more 
cautious in his dealings. The wizard 
could make mistakes, and his broker grew 
more wary. 

They called me successful. Surely he 
is successful who in a year can pile up 
inillions of other people’s money! Garth, 
rising from the ashes of his fortune to 
a new forty times its sum, was a 
figure in the Street. The more that for- 
tune grew, the wiser he was held. He 
was eccentric, no longer deranged, for he 
was rich. You might hail him in the 
club and he would stare at you for five 
minutes before he remembered you, but 
if you were his friend he would whisper 
things that meant profits—large profits. 
Oh, it paid to be Garth’s friend! 

Up-town, women smile upon the sons 
of Edward Garth, for where Fortune 
smiles follow. These were lads 
of promise, the promise of millions. Men 
seek his daughters, for love sprouts quick- 
ly where the soil is rich. Dear, plain 
daughters! when I read in 
the papers the fulsome accounts of their 
beauty, | wonder could I love them were 
they another’s, or would I pass them by 
as in my young days I must have passed 
by their sisters by the score to marry the 
prettiest girl I knew? Sometimes I try 
to pierce the blackness beyond the brink 
toward which I am moving and learn my 
children’s future. Will they be loved or 
simply married? Will they be happy 
with all ambition gone and their fate a 
life of play? Will they reach the valley 
of content dragging a heavy ball of gold? 


one 


women 


Sometimes 


They call me happy. 
happy as a man can be. 
have no care, for I know the little of 


I am happy—as 
For myself I 


the way that is left me. And those blind 
charges of mine that I must leave in the 
road shall not want, but neither shall they 
surfeit. My care has been for them, and 
now that fear is gone and I move calmly 
to the end of life. 

A cloud 


seems to hover over my last 
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days as in the old time my memory could 
not earry back to birth. I have long 
heen conscious that I was coming to the 
sheer cliff. As yet I cannot fix the day 
and the hour when I shall reach it, but, 
as I move, the heavy mist is lifting. Im- 
pressions, once vague and indistinct, now 
stand out boldly before me. Soon I shall 
my death, and I do not fear it. 
Once, just once, I did shrink back when 
I saw how near the brink I stood. | 
prayed again—prayed wildly for memory 
and blindness. Then strength came and 
wisdom, and now I go forward, erect, 
with eyes fixed fearlessly on the black 
ness ahead. 

I go on gladly. So little of the futur 
remains that I lack experience for th 
Each day I lose 
knowledge; each passing moment narrows 
down my range of thought. A man with 
memory builds up a life, then dies, his 
soul mourning to leave the home it knows 
into the unknown. With 
sight 1 have spent my life; my mind is 
starving; shall know nothing, 
think of nothing, see nothing but the 
black chasm, and I long to leap it, into 
the fulness of the eternal future beyond 

To go bravely, I must go clean. | 
robbed the world when its back 
turned, and by its own rules I could 
decree that it slave for centuries for my 
children and my children’s children. To- 
day I have its promise for it. To-morrow 
I will release it, give back the millions 
that IT took. I will buy, buy, buy, for 
the market is going to fall. It will be my 
last great coup; so when I stand at the 
brink I can turn and say, “ Poor world, 
you were blind and I did not rob you; 
you were down and I did not strike you; 
yet you call me mad.” 


see 


business of my brain. 


and go fore- 


soon I 


was 


On the night of the day that Edward 
Garth died, Kraemler, Ritzka, and I sat 
in the library of my house at Roslyn, 
going over his strange journal. 

“*¢ How can they quibble longer when I 
have written to them to come to this room 
at five on the minute and see my proof?” 
read Ritzka. 

He looked up from the page and asked, 
“Was it proof?” 

“We were there on 
five,’ I said. “ Was 
what we saw?” 


the minute of 
there not proof in 
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“Proof that he was mad—brilliantly 
mad,” with 
It is written there in every page that 
you have read, Ritzka; it is written more 
strongly on the dying scrawls we found 
scattered all about him.” 

“We 
of his last two years is true,” I argued. 
“ Let us grant him insane; the results of 
his insanity were all that sane men slave 
wealth, 


said Kraemler, vehemence, 


do not deny that Garth’s story 


and 
He alone can explain how he at- 


to gain - happiness, even 
honor. 
tained his ends, and his story is simple 
enough onee we admit the possibility of 
his having found a new way of thinking.” 

“Can we admit that possibility?’ put 
in Ritzka. 

“ Never,” Kraemler cried. “ There are 
many things, Dr. Browning, that it is 
impossible for the human mind to under- 
stand. But there is one it has learned 
from long experience, and that is its own 
limitations. They have been as careful- 
ly mapped out as Europe itself. It is 
likely that in Garth’s later life he did 
hy using judgment preconceive occur- 
rences that by fortunate circumstance for 
him actually happened. He had a shad- 
his grasp, and being deranged, 
thought it the substance.” 

“Let us 
born unhampered 
heredity,” said I. 
has only a present. 


ow in 
the case of a child 
by the influence of 
“Tn its first life it 

According to our 
philosophy, a recurrence of impressions 
arouses thought. It flash of 
light, then another, and there arises a 
simple idea of similarity or dissimilarity. 
Seeing the second, it remembers the first 
and compares the two. But the second 
flash impression is bound to happen. It 
is coming toward the child as the other 
Why, then, should not the 
child on seeing the first at once compare 
it with the second?” 

“What do you mean to suggest by 
that?” said Kraemler, impatiently. He 
saw at once the weakness of the proposi- 
tion as far as it had gone, for there could 
be on the child’s mind no flash impres- 
sion except in the past. 

Now it was my intention to clear away 
this objection to my ergument by showing 
that through hereditary influence we had 
come to a reverse conception of Time. 

“T mean to show that if the child were 
not hampered by our tendency to cling 


suppose 


sees one 


is receding. 
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tenaciously to past impressions, it would 
reach into the future, it could 
those to. come,” I returned. 
“There is no reason why we should not 
well as remember—were wi 
taught early to look to the future fo 
mind-food and not to the past. 
ception of Time—” 

Kraemler with his quick intelligence 
had already grasped my idea. “ An as 
tounding and not uninteresting theory,” 
he interrupted, rising and pacing up and 
down the room. He always talks best 
when he is standing, for it takes 
back te the lecture-room again, with 
hundred silent students hanging on his 


get a 
2Trasp on 


foresee as 


Our con 


hin 


every word. The suggestion pleased him, 
for he loves to argue, and here was an 
opportunity for him to take a new theory, 
examine it from side, tear it to 
pieces, and perhaps leave it a wreck. He 
began a dissertation on the elementary 
of thinking, quoting Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, 
wherein they were wrong in 
their deductions as to certain essentials. 


every 


processes 
Desea rtes, 
showing 


He had proceeded to a point where hi 
could take up his own famous Theory 
of the Knowable and the Unknowable, 
and we were following him with rapt 
attention as he worked his way with 
wonderful sureness through the psycho- 
logical maze, when there 
den interruption. 

The headlight of an automobile flashed 


came a sud- 


blindingly into the room as a car swept 
at full speed up the driveway, coming to 
a sudden stop at the door, with a scrape 


of brakes and a cavernous groan. A bell 
rang impatiently in the distant quarters 
of the house. Then form was cast aside 
for haste; there were hurried footfalls 
on the veranda, and Cogden appeared at 
the low French windows that opened out 
from the library. 

“Ts Garth dead?” 
stepped into the room. 

“Died at five,” I said, 
meet him. 

He did not, seem to see my extended 
hand, but sank down on the nearest chair 
and fumbled his hat in a dazed way. A 
moment and he looked up, to see the 
three of us standing gazing inquiringly 


at him. 
“ P 


he 


eried, as he 


advancing to 


ardon iy abruptness, 
he said, recovering himself. 


gentlemen,” 
“But this 
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is awful news for me. I was going down 
to-night to see Garth, but at dinner word 
came that he was dead. I could not get 
his place on the telephone, and so came 
over here as fast as my car could carry 
me. Of course he died mad ?”’ 

“That is a question,” I replied. “We 
were discussing it as you came in.” 

“ Discussing!” cried the broker. “ As 
if it needed discussion.” He arose with 
an oath and glared angrily at us. 
“Garth was a fool,” he went on, pas- 
sionately. “A fool of fools. He ruined 
himself. and—” There wes a_ sudden 
pause; Cogden’s face flushed. “ And— 
and—he ruined himself,” he added, with 
a quick change to a quieter tone. 

Ritzka and I exchanged glances. “ He 
had been operating in the market?’ put 
in Kraemler, with an eagerness unusual 
in him. 

“Operating!” sneered Cogden. “I'd 
hardly call it operating. He has thrown 
away millions. His orders to buy began 
to pour into our office a week ago, and 
the market has kept going down steadily. 
The more it declined, the more he bought. 
I thought he knew—he had always known 
before. Once I warned him, but he 
laughed. It would turn, he said; he could 
foresee it. This was to be his last great 
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coup and would make him a fortune be- 
yond all his dreams.” 

“His last great coup,” repeated Ritzka, 
musingly. 

“Coup!” snapped Cogden. “A _ fine 
coup! Till this afternoon I never worried, 
for Garth had seemed invincible, and his 
losses in our office were not one-tenth of 
his wealth. Then I knew the truth. 
Every big house in the Street had been 
handling his buying orders on margins, 
narrow margins, and day by day they 
had been wiped out. I don’t believe 
there is over a half-million left of all 
his fortune—the rest has been thrown 
to the winds.” 

“Given back to the world,” said 
Ritzka. 

“* Poor world,” read Kraemler, step- 
ping to the table and picking up the 
journal, “‘ you were blind and I did not 
rob you; you were down and I did not 
strike you; yet you call me mad.’ ” 

“Te was mad,” cried Cogden, repeat- 
ing the thought uppermost in his narrow 
mind. “ Mad—stark, stark mad.” 

“Perhaps,” said Kraemler, quietly. 
“But it was well for the world that 
when God made a man with foresight 
and no memory He did not destroy 
his conscience.” 


Why do you sing of them to-day?” 
“ Because about me lies the snow, 


And on before me waits the May. 


“T sang of them when they were here; 


For, seeing, who could help but sing? 
I sing when fields stretch cold and drear, 


To drown the wild wind’s wearying. 


“For, while I sing of blossoms gone, 
And of the blossoms yet to be, 


It ever seems, as I fare on, 


The world is filled with flowers for 
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New York Revisited 


BY 


HENRY 


FAMES 


CONCLUDED 


F the Bay had seemed to me, as I have 
| noted, most to help the fond observer 

of New York 
through the eyes, of embracing possession, 
so the part played there for the outward 
view found its match for the inward in 
the portentous impression of one of the 
great administered to me 
of a winter afternoon. | with in- 
tention “ administered ”: assidu- 
ous a guide, through the endless laby- 
rinth of the Waldorf-Astoria was I 
happily to chance after turning out of 
the early dusk and the January sleet and 
slosh into permitted, 
contemplation of a 


aspects to a sense, 


caravansaries 
say 


on so 


into enlightened 
pandemonium not 
less admirably ordered, to all appearance, 
than rarely intermitted. The 
great cities is liable to easy error, I know, 
when he finds this, that or the other 
caught glimpse the supremely significant 
one—and I am willing to preface with 
that remark my that New 
York told me more of her story at once, 


seer of 


confession 


then and there, than she was again and 
elsewhere to tell. With this apprehension 
that she was in fact fairly shrieking it 
into one’s ears came a curiosity, cor- 
responding, as to its kind and its degree 
of interest; so that there was nought to 
do, as we picked our tortuous way, but 
to stare with all our eyes and miss 
as little as possible of the revelation. 
That harshness of the essential condi- 
tions, the outward, which almost any 
large attempt at the amenities, in New 
York, has to take account of and make 
the best of, has at least the effect of 


projecting the visitor with force upon 
the spectacle prepared for him at this 


particular point and of marking the 
more its sudden high pitch, the char- 
acter of violence which all its warmth, 
its color and glitter so completely mufile. 
There is violence outside, mitigating sad- 
ly the frontal majesty of the monument, 


leaving it exposed to the vulgar assault 
of the street by the operation of thos 
dire facts of absence of margin, of 
meagreness of site, of the brevity of the 
block, of the the 
thoroughfare, which “style,” in 
construction, at the mercy of the im- 
pertinent cross-streets, make detachment 
and independence, the rarest 
an insoluble problem, preclude 
without pity any element of court or gar- 
den, and open to the builder in quest of 
distinetion the one alternative, and the 
great adventure, of seeking his reward in 
the sky. 

Of their license to pursue it there to 
any extent New-Yorkers are, 
I think, a trifle too assertively proud; no 
court of approach, no interspace worth 
mention, ever forming meanwhile part of 
the ground-plan or helping to receive the 
force of the breaking public wave. New 
York pays at this rate the penalty of 
her primal topographie curse, her old 
ineonceivably bourgeois scheme of com- 
position and distribution, the uncorrected 
labor of minds with no imagination of 
the future and blind before the oppor- 
tunity given them 
nificent water-fronts. This original sin 
of the longitudinal avenues perpetually, 
vet meanly intersected, and of the or- 
ganized sacrifice of the indicated alterna- 
tive, the great perspectives from East to 
West, might still have earned forgive- 
ness by some occasional departure from 
its pettifogging consistency. But, thanks 
to this consistency, the city is, of all 
great cities, the least endowed with any 
blest item of stately square or goodly 
garden, with any happy accident or sur- 
prise, any fortunate nook or casual cor- 
ner, any deviation, in fine, into the liberal 
or the charming. That way, however, for 
the regenerate filial mind, madness may 
be said to lie—the way of 


inveteracy of near 
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what might have been and putting it all 
together in the light of what so helpless- 
ly is. One of the things that helplessly 
are, for instance, is just this assault of 
the street, as I have called it, upon any 
direct dealing with our caravansary. 
The electric cars, with their double track, 
are everywhere almost as tight a fit in 
the narrow channel of the roadway as 
the projectile in the bore of a gun; so 
that the Waldorf-Astoria, sitting by this 
absent margin for life with her open lap 
and arms, is reduced to confessing, with 
a strained smile, across the traffic and 
the danger, how little, outside her mere 
swing-door, she can do for you. She 
seems to admit that the attempt to get 
at her may cost you your safety, but re- 
minds you at the same time that any good 
American, and even any good inquiring 
stranger, is supposed willing to risk that 
boon for her. “Un bon mouvement, 
therefore: you must make a dash for it, 
but you'll see I’m worth it.” If such a 
claim as this last be ever justified, it 
would indubitably be justified here; the 
survivor scrambling out of the current 
and up the bank finds in the amplitude 
of the entertainment awaiting him an 
instant sense as of applied restoratives. 
The amazing hetel-world quickly closes 
round him; with the process of transition 
reduced to its minimum he is transported 
to conditions of extraordinary complexity 
and brilliancy, operating—and with pro- 
portionate perfection—by laws of their 
own and expressing after their fashion 
a complete scheme of life. The air 
swarms, to intensity, with the character- 
istic, the characteristic condensed and 
accumulated as he rarely elsewhere has 
had the luck to find it. It jumps out to 
meet his every glance, and this unanimity 
of its spring, of all its aspects and voices, 
is what I just now referred to as the 
essence of the loud New York story. 
That effect of violence, in the whole com- 
munication, at which I thus hint, results 
from the inordinate mass, the quantity 
of presence, as it were, of the testimony 
heaped together for emphasis of the won- 
drous moral. 


The moral in question, the high in- 
terest of the tale, is that you are in pres- 
ence of a revelation of the possibilities 
of the hotel—for which the American 
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spirit has found so unprecedented a use 
and a value; leading it on to express so 
a social, indeed positively an esthetic 
ideal, and making it so, at this supreme 
pitch, a synonym for civilization, for the 
capture of conceived manners themselves, 
that one is verily tempted to ask if the 
hotel spirit may not just be the American 
spirit most seeking and most finding it- 
self. That truth—the truth that the 
present is more and more the day of the 
hotel—had not waited to burst on the 
mind at the view of this particular es- 
tablishment; we have all more or less 
been educated to it, the world over, by 
the fruit-bearing action of the American 
example: in consequence of which it has 
been, opened to us to see still other so- 
cieties moved by the same irresistible 
spring and trying, with whatever grace 
and ease they may bring to the business, 
to unlearn as many as possible of their 
old social canons, and in especial their 
old discrimination in favor of the private 
life. The business for them—for com- 
munities to which the American ease in 
such matters is not native—goes much 
less of itself and produces as yet a 
scantier show; the great difference with 
the American show being that, in the 
United States, every one is, for the lubri- 
eation of the general machinery, prac- 
tically in everything, whereas, in Europe, 
mostly, it is only certain people who are 
in anything; so that the machinery, so 
much less generalized, works in a smaller, 
stiffer way. This one caravansary makes 
the American case vivid, gives it, you 
feel, that quantity of illustration which 
renders the place a new thing under the 
sun. It is an expression of the grega- 
rious state breaking down every barrier 
but two—one of which, the barrier con- 
sisting of the high pecuniary tax, is the 
immediately obvious. The other, the 
rather more subtle, is the condition, for 
any member of the flock, that he or she— 
in other words especially she—be pre- 
sumably “respectable,” be, that is, not 
discoverably anything else. The rigor 
with which any appearance of pursued 
or desired adventure is kept down—ad- 
venture in the florid sense of the word, 
the sense in which it remains an euphe- 
mism—is not the least interesting note 
of the whole immense promiscuity. Pro- 
tected at those two points the promis- 
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through the of the 
range, everything before it. 

It sat there, it walked and talked, aad 
ate and drank, and listened and danced 
to music, and otherwise revelled and 
roamed, and bought and sold, and came 
and went there, all on its own splendid 
terms and with an encompassing mate- 
rial splendor, a wealth and variety of 
constituted picture and background, that 
might well feed it with the finest illu- 
about itself. It paraded through 
halls and saloons in which art and his- 
tory, in masquerading dress, muffled al- 
most to suffocation as in the gold brocade 
of their pretended majesties and their 
conciliatory graces, stood smirking on 
its passage with the last cynicism of 
hypocrisy. The exhibition is wonderful 
for that, for the suggested sense of a 
promiscuity which manages to be at the 
same time an inordinate untempered 
monotony; manages to be so, on such 
ground as this, by an extraordinary 
trick of its own, wherever one finds it. 
The combination forms I think, largely, 
the very interest, such as it is, of these 
phases of the human scene in the United 
States—if only for the pleasant puzzle 


cuity carries, rest 


s10ns 


of our wondering how, when types, as- 
pects, conditions, have so much in com- 
mon, they should seem at all to make up 


a conscious miscellany. That question, 
however, the question of the play and 
range, the practical elasticity, of the 
social sameness, in America, will meet 
us elsewhere on our path, and I con- 
fess that all questions gave way, in my 
mind, to a single irresistible obsession. 
This was just the ache of envy of the 
spirit of a society which had found there, 
in its prodigious public setting, so exactly 
what it wanted. One was in presence, 
as never before, of a realized ideal and 
of that childlike rush of surrender to it 
and clutch at it which one was so re- 
peatedly to recognize, in America, as the 
note of the supremely gregarious state. 
It made the whole vision unforgettable, 
and I am now earried back to it, I con- 
fess, in musing hours, as to one of my 
few glimpses of perfect human felicity. 
It had the admirable sign that it was, 
precisely, so comprehensively collective— 
that it made so vividly, in the old phrase, 
for the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number. Its rare beauty, one felt 
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with instant clarity of perception, was 
that it was, for a “ mixed” social mani- 
festation, blissfully exempt from any 
principle or possibility of disaccord with 
itself. It was absolutely a fit to its con- 
ditions, those conditions which were both 
its earth and its heaven, and every part 
of the picture, every item of the im- 
mense sum, every wheel of the wondrous 
complexity, was on the best terms with 
all the rest. 

The sense of these things became for 
the hour as the golden glow in which 
one’s envy burned, and through which, 
while the sleet and the slosh, and the 
clangorous charge of cars, and the hus- 
tling, hustled crowds held the outer world, 
one carried one’s charmed attention from 
one chamber of the temple to another. 
For that is how the place speaks, as great 
constructed and achieved harmonies 
mostly speak—as a temple builded, with 
clustering chapels and shrines, to an idea. 
The hundreds and hundreds of peopl 
in circulation, the innumerable huge- 
hatted ladies in especial, with their air 
of finding in the gilded and _ storied 
labyrinth the very firesides and pathways 
of home, became thus the serene faithful, 
whose rites one would no more have 
sceptically brushed than one would doff 
one’s disguise in a Mohammedan mosque. 
The question of who they all might be, 
seated under palms and by fountains, or 
communing, to some inimitable New 
York tune, with the shade of Mari 
Antoinette in the queer recaptured ac- 
tuality of an easy Versailles or an in- 
timate Trianon—such questions as that, 
interesting in other societies and at other 
times, insisted on yielding here to the 
mere eloquence of the general truth. 
Here was a social order in positively 
stable equilibrium. Here was a world 
whose relation to its form and medium 
was practically imperturbable; here was 
a conception of publicity as the vital 
medium organized with the authority 
with which the American genius for or 
ganization, put on its mettle, alone could 
organize it. The whole thing remains 
for me, however, I repeat, a gorgeous 
golden blur, a paradise peopled with un- 
mistakable American shapes, yet in 
which, the general and the particular, 
the organized and the extemporized, the 
element of ingenuous joy below and of 
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consummate management above, melted 
together and left one uncertain which 
of them one was, at a given turn of the 
maze, most admiring. When I reflect 
indeed that without my clue I should 
not have even known the maze—should 
not have known, at the given turn, 
whether I was engulfed, for instance, 
in the vente de charité of the theatrical 
profession and the onset of persuasive 
peddling actresses, or in the annual tea- 
party of German lady-patronesses (of I 
know not what) filling with their Ori- 
ental opulence and their strange idiom 
a playhouse of the richest rococo, where 
some other expensive anniversary, the 
ball of a guild or the carouse of a club, 
was to tread on their heels and instant- 
ly mobilize away their paraphernalia— 
when I so reflect I see the sharpest dazzle 
of the eyes as precisely the play of the 
genius for organization. 

There are a thousand forms of this 
ubiquitous American force, the most 
ubiquitous of all, that I was in no posi- 
tion to measure; but there was often no 
resisting a vivid view of the form it may 
take, on occasion, under pressure of the 
native conception of the hotel. Encoun- 
tered embodiments of the gift, in this con- 
nection, master-spirits of management 
whose influence was as the very air, the 
very expensive air, one breathed, abide 
with me as the intensest examples of 
American character; indeed as the very 
interesting supreme examples of a type 
which has even on the American ground, 
doubtless, not said its lest word, but which 
has at least treated itseif there to a luxury 
of development. It gives the impression, 
when at all directly met, of having at 
its service something of that fine flame 
that makes up personal greatness; so 
that, again and again, as I found, one 
would have liked to see it more intimate- 
ly at work. Such failures of opportunity 
and of penetration, however, are but the 
daily bread of the visionary tourist. 
Whenever I dip back, in fond memory, 
none the less, into the vision I have here 
attempted once more to call up, I see the 
whole thing overswept as by the colossal 
extended arms, waving the magical 
baton, of some high-stationed orchestral 
leader, the absolute presiding power, con- 
scious of every note of every instrument, 
controlling and commanding the whole 
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volume of sound, keeping the whole ef- 
fect together and making it what it is. 
What may one say of such a spirit if 
not that he understands, so to speak, 
the forces he sways, understands his 
boundless American material and plays 
with it like a master indeed? One sees 
it thus, in its crude plasticity, almost 
in the likeness of an army of puppets 
whose strings the wealth of his technical 
imagination teaches him innumerable 
ways of pulling, and yet whose innocent, 
whose always ingenuous agitation of 
their members he has found means to 
make them think of themselves as de- 
lightfully free and easy. Such was my 
impression of the perfection of the con- 
cert that, for fear of its being spoiled 
by some chance false note, I never went 
into the place again. 


It might meanwhile seem no great ad- 
venture merely to walk the streets; but 
(beside the fact that there is, in general, 
never a better way of taking in life.) 
this pursuit irresistibly solicited, on the 
least pretext, the observer whose impres- 
sions I note—accustomed as he had ever 
been conscientiously to yield to it: more 
particularly with the relenting year, 
when the breath of spring, mildness being 
really installed, appeared the one vague 
and disinterested presence in the place, 
the one presence not vociferous and 
clamorous. Any definite presence that 
doesn’t bellow and bang takes on in New 
York by that simple fact a distinction 
practically exquisite; so that one goes 
forth to meet it as a guest of honor, and 
that, for my own experience, I remember 
certain aimless strolls as snatches of in- 
timate communion with the spirit of 
May and June—as abounding, almost to 
enchantment, in the comparatively still 
condition. Two secrets, at this time, 
seemed to profit by that influence to 
tremble out; one of these to the effect 
that New York would really have been 
“meant” to be charming, and the other 
to the effect that the restless analyst, 
willing at the lightest persuasion to let 
so much of its ugliness edge away un- 
seathed from his analysis, must have had 
for it, from far back, one of those loyal- 
ties that are beyond any reason. 

“Tt’s all very well,” the voice of the 
air seemed to say, if I may so take it up; 
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“it’s all very well to ‘criticise,’ but you 
distinctly take an interest and are the 
victim of your interest, be the grounds 
of your perversity what they will. You 
can’t escape from it, and don’t you see 
that that, precisely, is what makes an 
adventure for you (an adventure, I ad- 
mit, as with some strident, battered, 
questionable beauty, truly some ‘bold 
bad’ charmer,) of almost any odd stroll, 
or waste half-hour, or other promiscuous 
passage, that results for you in an im- 
pression? There is always your bad 
habit of receiving through almost any 
accident of vision more impressions than 
you know what to do with; but that, for 
common convenience, is your eternal 
handicap and may not be allowed to 
plead here against your special responsi- 
bility. You care for the terrible town, 
yea even for the ‘horrible,’ as I have 
overheard you call it, or at least think 
it, when you supposed no one would 
know; and you see now how, if you fly 
such fancies as that it was conceivably 
meant to be charming, you are tangled 
by that weakness in some underhand 
imagination of its possibly, one of these 
days, as a riper fruit of time, becoming 


so. To do that, you indeed sneakingly 
provide, it must get away from itself; 
but you are ready to follow its hypo- 
thetic dance even to the mainland and 


to the very end of its tether. What 
makes the general relation of your ad- 
venture with it is that, at bottom, you 
are all the while wondering, in presence 
of the aspects of its genius and its shame, 
what elements or parts, if any, would be 
worth its saving, worth carrying off for 
the fresh embodiment and the better life, 
and which of them would have, on the 
other hand, to face the notoriety of going 
first by the board. I have literally heard 
you qualify the monster as ‘shameless’ 
—though that was wrung from you, I 
admit, by the worst of the winter con- 
ditions, when circulation, in any fashion 
consistent with personal decency or dig- 
nity, was merely mocked at, when the 
stony-hearted ‘trolleys,’ cars of Jugger- 
naut in their power to squash, triumphed 
all along the line, when the February 
blasts became as cyclones in the darkened 
gorges of masonry (which down-town, in 
particular, put on, at their mouths, the 
semblance of black rat-holes, holes of 
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gigantic rats, inhabited by whirlwinds); 
when all the pretences and impunities 
and infirmities, in fine, had massed them- 
selves to be hurled at you in the fury of 
the elements, in the character of th 
traffic, in the unadapted state of the 
place to almost any dense movement, 
and, beyond everything, in that pitch 
of all the noises which acted on your 
nerves as so much wanton provocation, 
so much conscious cynicism. The fury 
of sound took the form of derision of the 
rest of your woe, and thus it might, I 
admit, have struck you as brazen that 
the horrible place should, in such con- 
fessed collapse, still be swaggering and 
shouting. It might have struck you that 
great cities, with the eyes of the world 
on them, as the phrase is, should be capa 
ble either of a proper form or (failing 
this) of a proper compunction; which 
tributes to propriety were, on the part 
of New York, equally wanting. This 
made you remark, precisely, that nothing 
was wanting, on the other hand, to that 
analogy with the character of the bad 
bold beauty, the creature the most 
blatant of whose pretensions is that she 
is one of those to whom everything is 
always forgiven. On what ground ‘ for- 
given’? of course you ask; but note that 
you ask it while you’re in the very act 
of forgiving. Oh yes, you are; you’ve 
as much as said so yourself. So there 
it all is; arrange it as you can. Poor 
dear bad bold beauty; there must indeed 
be something about her—!” 

Let me grant then, to get on, that there 
was doubtless, in the better time, some- 
thing about her; there was enough about 
her, at all events, to conduce to that 
distinct cultivation of her company for 
which the contemplative stroll, when 
there was time for it, was but another 
name. The analogy was in truth com- 
plete; since the repetition of such walks, 
and the admission of the beguiled state 
contained in them, resembled nothing so 
much as the visits so often still incor- 
rigibly made to compromised charmers. 
I defy even a master of morbid observa- 
tion to perambulate New York unless he 
be interested; so that in a case of mem- 
ories so gathered the interest must be 
taken as a final fact. Let me figure it, 
to this end, as lively in every connection 
—and so indeed no more lively at one 
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NEW YORK 


mild erisis than at another. The crisis 
—even of observation at the morbid 
pitch—is inevitably mild in cities in- 
tensely new; and it was with the quite 
peculiarly insistent newness of the upper 
reaches of the town that the spirit of 
romantic inquiry had always, at the best, 
to reckon. There are new cities enough 
about the world, goodness knows, and 
there are new parts enough of old cities 
—for examples of which we need go no 
farther than London, Paris and Rome, 
all of late so mercilessly renovated. But 
the newness of New Yorl—unlike even 
that of Boston, I seemed to discern— 
had this mark of its very own, that it 
affects one, in every case, as having 
treated itself as still more provisional, 
if possible, than any poor dear little in- 
terest of antiquity it may have an- 
nihilated. The very sign of its energy 
is that it doesn’t believe in itself; it fails 
to sueceed, even at a cost of millions, 
in persuading you that it does. Its mis- 
sion would appear to be, exactly, to gild 
the temporary, with its gold, as many 
inches thick as may be, and then, with a 
fresh shrug, a shrug of its splendid 
cynicism for its freshly detected inability 
to econvinee, give up its actual work, 
however exorbitant, as the merest of stop- 
gaps. The difficulty with the compro- 
mised charmer is just this constant in- 
ability to convince; to convince ever, I 
mean, that she is serious, serious about 
any form whatever, or about anything 
but that perpetual passionate pecuniary 
purpose which plays with all forms, which 
derides and devours them, though it may 
pile up the cost of them in order to rest 
a while, spent and haggard, in the il- 
lusion of their finality. 

The perception of this truth grows for 
you by your simply walking up Fifth 
Avenue and pausing a little in presence 
of certain forms, certain exorbitant 
structures, in other words the elegant 
domiciliary, as to which the illusion of 
finality was within one’s memory mag- 
nificent and complete, but as to which 
one feels to-day that their life wouldn’t 
be, as against any whisper of a higher 
interest, worth an hour’s purchase. They 
sit there in the florid majesty of the 
taste of their time—a light now, alas, 
generally clouded; and I pretend of 
course to speak, in alluding to them, of 
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no individual case of danger or doom. 
It is only a question of that unintending 
and unconvincing expression of New 
York everywhere, as yet, on the matter 
of the maintenance of a given effect— 
which comes back to the general in- 
sincerity of effects, and truly even (as 
I have already noted) to the insincerity 
of the effect of the sky-scrapers them- 
selves. There results from all this—and 
as much where the place most smells 
of its millions as elsewhere—that unmis- 
takable New York expression of unat- 
tempted, impossible maturity. The new 
Paris and the new Rome do at least 
propose, I think, to be old—one of these 
days; the new London even, erect as she 
is on leaseholds destitute of dignity, yet 
does, for the period, appear to believe 
in herself. The vice I glance at is, how- 
ever, when showing, in our flagrant ex- 
ample, on the forehead of its victims, 
much more a cause for pitying than for 
decrying them. Again and again, in the 
upper reaches, you pause with that pity; 
you learn, on the occasion of a kindly 
glance up and down a quiet cross-street 
(there being objects and aspects in many 
of them appealing to kindness) that such 
and such a house, or a row, is “coming 
down”; and you gasp, in presence of 
the elements involved, at the strangeness 
of the moral so pointed. It rings out 
like the crack of that lash in the sky, 
the play of some mighty teamster’s whip, 
which ends by affecting you as the poor 
New-Yorker’s one association with the 
idea of “powers above.” “ No”—this is 
the tune to which the whip seems flour- 
ished—* there’s no step at which you 
shall rest, no form, as I’m constantly 
showing you, to which, consistently with 
my interests, you can. I build you up 
but to tear you down, for if I were to let 
sentiment and sincerity once take root, 
were to let any tenderness of association 
once accumulate, or any ‘love of the 
old’ once pass unsnubbed, what would 
become of us, who have our hands on 
the whipstock, please? Fortunately we’ve 
learned the secret for keeping association 
at bay. We’ve learned that the great 
thing is not to suffer it to so much as 
begin. Wherever it does begin we find 
we’re lost; but as that takes some time 
we get in ahead. It’s the reason, if you 
must know, why you shall ‘run,’ all, 
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without exception, to the fifty floors. We 
defy you even to aspire to venerate 
shapes so grossly constructed as the ar- 
rangement in fifty floors. You may have 
a feeling for keeping on with an old 
staircase, consecrated by the tread of 
generations—especially when it’s ‘ good,’ 
and old staircases are often so lovely; 
but how can you have a feeling for keep- 
ing on with an old elevator, how can you 
have it any more than for keeping on 
with an old omnibus? You’d be ashamed 
to venerate the arrangement in fifty 
floors, accordingly, even if you could; 
whereby, saving you any moral trouble 
or struggle, they are conceived and con- 
structed—and you must do us the justice 
of this care for your sensibility—in a 
manner to put the thing out of the ques- 
tion. In such a manner, moreover, as 
that there shall be immeasurably more 
of them, in quantity, to tear down than 
of the actual past that we are now sweep- 
ing away. Wherefore we shall be kept 
in precious practice. The word will per- 
haps be then—who knows ?—for building 
from the earth-surface downwards; in 
which case it will be a question of tear- 
ing, so to speak, ‘up.’ It little matters, 


so long as we blight the superstition 
of rest.” 
Yet even 


in the midst of this vision 
of eternal waste, of conscious, sentient- 
looking houses and rows, full sections 
of streets, to which the rich taste of his- 
tory is forbidden even while their fresh 
young lips are just touching the cup, 
something charmingly done, here and 
there, some bid for the ampler perma- 
nence, seems to say to you that the par- 
ticular place only asks, as a human home, 
to lead the life it has begun, only asks 
to enfold generations and gather in tra- 
ditions, to show itself capable of grow- 
ing up to character and authority. 
Houses of the best taste are like clothes 
of the best tailors—it takes their age to 
show us how good they are; and I fre- 
quently recognized, in the region of the 
upper reaches, this direct appeal of the 
individual case of happy construction. 
Construction at large abounds in the 
upper reaches, construction indescribably 
precipitate and elaborate—the latter fact 
about it always so oddly hand in hand 
with the former; and we should exceed 
in saying that felicity is always its mark. 
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But some highly liberal, some extrava- 
gant intention almost always is, and w: 
meet here even that happy accident, al 
ready encountered and acclaimed, in its 
few examples, down-town, of the object 
shining almost absurdly in the light of 
its merely comparative distinction. A] 
but lost in the welter of instances of 
sham refinement, the shy little case 
real refinement detaches itself ridiculous 
ly, as being (like the saved City Hall, . 
like the pleasant old garden-walled hou: 
on the northwest corner of Washingto: 
Square and Fifth Avenue) of so benet 
icent an admonition as to show, relativ: 
ly speaking, for priceless. These things, 
which I may not take time to pick out, 
are the salt that saves, and it is enoug 
to say for their delicacy that they ar 
the direct counterpart of those othe: 
dreadful presences, looming round them, 
which embody the imagination of m 
kinds and new clustered, emphasize: 
quantities of vulgarity. To recall thes 
fine notes and these loud ones, the whol: 
play of wealth and energy and untutore< 
liberty, of the movement of a breathless 
civilization reflected, as brick and ston 
and marble may reflect, through all th 
contrasts of prodigious flight and _ por- 
tentous stumble, is to acknowledge, posi- 
tively, that one’s rambles were delightful, 
and that the district abutting on the 
east side of the Park, in particular, never 
engaged my attention without, by the 
same stroke, making the social question 
dance before it in a hundred interest- 
ing forms. 

The social question quite fills the air, 
in New York, for any spectator whos 
impressions at all follow themselves up; 
it wears, at any rate, in what I hav 
called the upper reaches, the perpetual 
strange appearance as of Property perch- 
ed high aloft and yet itself looking about, 
all ruefully, in the wonder of what it 
is exactly doing there. We see it perch- 
ed, assuredly, in other and older cities, 
other and older social orders; but it 
strikes us in those situations as knowing 
a little more where it is. It strikes us 
as knowing how it has got up and why 
it must, infallibly, stay up; it has not 
the frightened look, measuring the 
spaces around, of a small child set on a 
mantel-shelf and about to cry out. If 
old societies are interesting, however, I 
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am far from thinking that young ones 
may not be more so—with their collective 
countenance so much more presented, 
precisely, to observation, as by their art- 
less need to get themselves explained. 
The American world produces almost 
everywhere the impression of appealing 
to any attested interest for the word, the 
fin mot, of what it may mean; but I 
somehow see those parts of it most at 
a loss that are already explained not a 
little by the ample possession of money. 
This is the amiable side there of the 
large developments of private ease in 
general—the amiable side of those nu- 
merous groups that are rich enough and, 
in the happy vulgar phrase, bloated 
enough, to be candidates for the classic 
imputation of haughtiness. The amia- 
bility proceeds from an essential vague- 
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ness; whereas real haughtiness is never 
vague about itself—it is only vague 
about others. That is the human note 
in the huge American rattle of gold— 
so far as the “social” field is the scene 
of the rattle. The “business” field is 
a different matter—as to which the deter- 
mination of the audibility in it*of the 
human note (so interesting to try for 
if one had but the warrant) is a line 
of research closed to me, alas, by my 
fatally uninitiated state. My point is, 
at all events, that you cannot be “ hard,” 
really, with any society that affects 
you as ready to learn from you, and 
from this resource for it of your de- 
tachment combining with your prox- 
imity, what in the name of all its pos- 
sessions and all its destitutions it would 
honestly be “ at.” 





3s 


LONG 


HAVE plunged into life, O God, 
As a diver into the sea, 
Knowing and heeding naught 
Save thine old command to me 
To go and seek for thy pearl, 
Hidden wherever it be. 






And the waters are in my eyes; 


They clutch at my straining breath; 
They beat in my ears; yet, “ Seek ” 
My heart still whispereth, 
And I grope, and forbear to call 


For thy pearl must be here in the sands, 


On the easy rescuer, Death. 


If ever a warrant there be 
For that old command of thine 
To plunge into life and see. 
So I search, for I trust in thy truth, 


O thou Lord of the Truth, and of me. 





The Stout Lady in the Pink Hat 


BY JOHNSON MORTON 


R. MORTIMER MERRISS was 
just finishing his talk before the 


members of “The Four-footed 
Wayfarers’ Club.” He had exhausted his 
topic, “ How to Make the Animal World 
Our Own,” and while, with near-sighted 
eyes, he kept anxious track of the lagging 
hands of a clock directly opposite the 
temporary platform on which he stood, 
was filling in the remaining ten minutes 
with some anecdotes of cats and dogs, 
all of them, it must be confessed, of an 
extraordinarily painful and final nature. 
A stout lady in a pink hat sniffled audibly 
on the front seat, while from time 
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to time corroborative exclamations 
“Shame!” “Shame!” burst in deep 
throated tones from Mrs. Potiphar Al- 
sop, the president of the organization, 
who sat half-way down the room. 

Mr. Merriss, a pale, long-necked young 
man, with an active Adam’s apple and a 
marked delicacy of nature—the latter 
his friends asserted—had, after man) 
trials in varied fields of endeavor, settled 
down to the gentle profession of a parlor 
lecturer. This was the first time that he 
had spoken before the new club, and it 
pleased his artistic eye to note so larg 
and brilliant an assemblage. He took a 
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sip of water from the glass on his read- 
ing-stand and brushed his lips with a 
ereen-bordered handkerchief in prepara- 
tion for his closing periods. 

“And so, my dear, dear hearers,” he 
went on—Mr. Merriss was nothing if not 
affectionate in his exordiums,—* let it be 
the pleasure of all of us”—he came to 
the front of the platform as he spoke 
these last words—“ to walk with watchful 
eyes, to note each lost and starving crea- 
ture, each wretched cat or dog that we 
see, and to lift them—if I may speak in 
metaphor—out of the sea of misery that 
would engulf them to the haven of this 
‘Retreat’ that love and thoughtfulness 
have made possible. Thus, my dear, 
dear friends, shall the small personal 
endeavor crown the larger undertaking 
with success !” 

Mrs. Manton Waring, sitting next to 
the stout lady in the pink hat, was much 
moved. In the silence that followed the 
impassioned words of the speaker she 
leaned back with a sigh of intense ab- 
sorption, her hands clasped over her big 
chinchilla muff. Meanwhile the lady in 
the pink hat straightened her distinctive 
head-gear, blew her nose deftly, dabbed at 
her eyes and cheeks with a soothing fab- 
rie extracted from her card-case, and 
finally drew on, with some difficulty, over 
a collection of marquise rings, the gloves 
that she had discarded in the fervor of 
her interest. To Mrs. Waring, watching 
her covertly from the corner of an eye, 
she seemed an overemotional, yet, on 
this very account, not unattractive, per- 
son. They rose together, and found 
themselves side by side, following the 
line of varying backs that disappeared 
into the dining-room, whence came the 
sound of loosened tongues and the odor 
of comestibles. 

Suddenly, as they neared the tea-table, 
the lace of Mrs. Waring’s sleeve caught 
on a button of the other’s coat. Both 
stopped, and both laughed. Mrs. Waring 
was the first to speak, as she detached 
herself skilfully and held out a hand in 
her impulsive way. 

“Do you know,” said she, “I don’t 
think that we ought to stand on cere- 
mony, you and I, because we’ve been sit- 
ting side by side all the afternoon, and 
I’m sure that we are both interested in 
the same good cause. Wasn’t Mr. Mor- 
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“MY DEAR, DEAR HEARERS,’’ HE WENT ON 


timer Merriss perfectly wonderful? It 
must be splendid, mustn’t it, to be elo- 
quent and magnetic, and things like that, 
and to be able to make people do just 
what you want them to. Why, when I 
sat there it seemed to me that I couldn’t 
live till I could get out and save some 
poor thing or other! Of course, I feel 
just the same way now, only that I am 
thirsty, and that chocolate does smell 
good. No, you must take that cup— 
please, please. You see, I ought not to 
have so much sugar in mine.” 

The stout lady in the pink hat evi- 
dently shared no such scruples. She 
merely said, “ Thanks,” as she pushed up 
a heavily dotted veil and took the cup 
with a smile. Indeed, she seemed more 
receptive than aggressive in conversation ; 
but Mrs. Waring found her an apprecia- 
tive listener, and went on. 

“Tt’s really awfully funny about my 
being here at all,” she tittered softly 
against her muff, “and I know that my 
husband will laugh at me when I tell 
him—that is, if I see him for more than 
a minute. He’s terribly busy in some 
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political thing or other. I don’t quite 
understand about it, but it uses him all 
up; and such hours as he has to keep! 
Well, what was I saying? Oh! when I 
started out this afternoon I hadn’t the 
least idea of coming here. Of course, I 
knew that there was to be a meeting—I’d 
had cireulars and things,—but I really 
meant to do a few errands, and then go 
to hear Lady Heath-Meade tell something 
about the making of Irish poplin—on the 
island of Sark, I think, but I’m not sure. 

“Well, do you know, my coachman 
brought me to the wrong street, and when 
{ saw a lot of people pouring into this 
house, why, I just tagged on, thinking 
that I was all right. It wasn’t till I 
found ’twas a man on the platform that 
[ realized my mistake, and it was too 
late then, for I’d sent the carriage back. 
I meant to walk home, anyway. But now 
I’m glad I stayed, for I am terribly in- 
terested. It is shocking, those poor, dear 
cats and dogs, isn’t it? Though, person- 
ally, I don’t like cats very well, they are 
so mushy when you hold them—like rab- 
bits! Why, the more I think of it, the 
more I believe that it was a kind of fate 
that’ brought me here! I’m a great be- 
They tell me, 


liever in fate, aren’t you? 
all those people who read your fortunes, 


that line of fate is the 
thing in my hand!” 

She paused to catch the eyes of the 
stout lady in the pink hat fixed won- 
deringly upon her. A sudden thought 
crossed her mind, and shé laughed again. 
“There!” she cried, and she shook her 
head deprecatingly; “I’ve been talking 
too much, I’m afraid, and you don’t even 
know who I am.” She held out her hand 
again with a pretty cordiality. “Im 
Mrs. Waring,” she said,—* Mrs. Man- 
ton Waring.” 

The other responded in a hearty grasp. 
“T’m real pleased to meet you.” She 
seemed to brighten visibly at the name, 
and spoke with a good deal of impressive 
Then, somewhat to Mrs. War- 
ing’s surprise, she fumbled in the case 
that she carried and produced a card. 
“This is my name and address,” she 
murmured, and held it out. As she took 
it, Mrs. Waring felt a touch on her 
shoulder, and looked up into Mrs. Alsop’s 
beetling brows. 

“My dear,” that dignitary was saying, 


my strongest 


accent. 
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“you must pardon me for interrupting,” 
—her stern civility embraced the stout 
lady in the pink hat,—“ but Mr. Morti- 
mer-Merriss is most anxious to be pr 
sented to you.” 

Mrs. Waring nodded as she turned 
away. “ Well, good afternoon,” said sh 
“T do hope that we shall see one an- 
other again.” 

Then, as she bent forward to touch Mr. 
Merriss’s limp hand, she thrust the card, 
at which she had had no chance to look, 
into the recesses of her muff. 


Outside it had grown colder, with 
clouded sky and a few faint flakes of 
snow. Ordinarily, after the light an 
warmth of the house, Mrs. Waring woul. 
have thought the street dreary, but to- 
day its deepening gloom seemed to fit 
the mood in which she indulged herself, 
as she picked her way over sidewalk and 
crossing. Within her soul burned, like 
a consuming flame, a desire to put int 
practice, and at once, the theories that the 
lecture had inculcated, as, little champion 
in chinchilla, she peered into alleyways 
and areas in search of opportunity—an( 
to no avail. She met, to be sure, a corpu 
lent poodle in an embroidered blanket 
tugging lazily at a leash, and a preoccu- 
pied bull-terrier that followed close at his 
master’s heel. Several other dogs of mor 
untrammelled habit darted noisily under 
passing wagons, but their trim collars 
and genial airs of independence showed 
them in small need of sympathy or suc- 
cor, while the only cats in evidence peer- 
ed sleepily from basement windows. As 
the distance to her own house lessened, 
Mrs. Waring’s enthusiasm waned in uni 
son. It is annoying to be balked by cir- 
cumstances in the performance of a good 
deed. In fact, as she trudged along. 
lifting her skirts from the dampness, and 
vaguely apprehensive as to the effect of 
snow spots on a new and untried hat, she 
was almost at the point of renunciation. 
She felt the necessity of turning to a 
vineyard where, so to speak, the grapes 
grew thicker, and she let her thoughts 
stray tenderly to Lady Heath-Meade, 
and her makers of poplin in Sark. 

A passing trolley-car blocked the way. 
She stepped aside to let a woman alight 
—a large woman with a dog in her arms. 
Instinectively Mrs. Waring turned to 
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THE LACE OF Mrs. WARING’S SLEEVE CAUGHT 


wateh her as she reached the sidewalk. 
To her surprise she saw the woman run 
heavily up the steps of a near-by house, 
drop the dog on the door-mat, ring the 
bell, and hurry down and across the street 
again to the opposite corner, whence an 
opportune car bore her swiftly away. It 
was over in an instant. Mrs. Waring’s 
pulse quickened with excitement. She 
had been witness to a plain case of heart- 
less desertion at last! Hers not to ques- 
tion, but to act! Her skirts trailed be- 
hind her as she ran. She gained the top 
of the steps; no one had come to the 
door; the dog was still there. She bent 
down and scooped it up hastily in both 
her arms. It was heavy, and evidently 
of uncertain temper. It snapped at her, 
but she used her muff for a shield as she 
hailed a passing cab. 

Five minutes later, bearing her prize, 
she entered the door of “ The Four-footed 
Wayfarers’ Refuge.” 


Mrs. Waring sat on the stairs, while 
her husband leaned against the newel- 
post. It was half past three o’clock in 
the morning. Mrs. Waring wore a blue 
satin ball-gown, and several jewels glit- 
tered in her hair. She had thrown off a 
long fur cloak, and the light fell brilliant- 
ly on the smooth whiteness of her shoul- 
ders. Mr. Waring, on the conttary, had 
evidently not changed his clothes that 
day. His thick ulster was flecked with 
melting snow. His overshoes lay, in a 
dripping heap, where he had kicked them. 
He put down his latch-key to draw off a 
pair of wet gloves. The glare of the light 
touched him in less kindly fashion. His 
ruddy face seemed almost pale, and his 
immaculate person really untidy. 

“Manton,” the lady was saying in an 
aggrieved tone, “I sometimes feel that 
you and I are drifting apart. No, don’t 
interrupt me,” she went on as her hus- 
band shook his head protéestingly and 
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started to speak. “It is very seri- 
ous, Manton. This political business of 
yours stalks between us like—like ”—she 
sought for a simile and found 
“like a vampire!” 


one— 


Waring threw back his head and laugh- 


ed: but he was beside her in an in- 
stant, with both her hands in his. “ You 
blessed little goose,” he said, as he kissed 
them, “this is all Nothing 
could ever come between us, Gussie, not 
even that uncanny thing you suggest. By 
the way, I thought the vampire was too 
busy drinking life-blood to do much 
stalking. Dear little girl,” he added, se- 
riously, “why do you bother yourself 
with things that you don’t like?” 

Mrs. Waring’s face dimpled 
smile as she leaned against 
band’s shoulder. 

“ Oh, Manton, you do love to tease me! 
It was just that I’m troubled, and I 
wanted to think of the very worst thing. 
Please, please don’t push my hair up 
from my forehead like that, it makes me 
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SHE PEERED INTO AREAS 
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look ghastly, and I hate it, dear! Of 
course, I’m proud of you, you good boy, 
giving up dinners and balls, and things 
that you like, and staying out till all 
hours with horrid people who vote, and 
not taking a cab on a dreadful night lik 
this because it wouldn’t be honest. Oh, 
you are splendid, and I respect you for 
it; indeed I do, and I know that you'll 
succeed. You’re sure to be Governor 
some day. I’ve forgotten who it was that 
told that, but one in whos 
opinion I have the greatest confidence, 
at any rate. Only you don’t 
enough in me, dearest. Of course, | 
know I’m not intellectual like lots of 
women—like that Lounsbury girl, for in 
stance, who’s ready to fling herself at 
your head. I think she’s disgusting. 
came to the Carters’ to-night in a horri 
ble gown, and she looked every day ot 
forty. Or Mrs. Tony Ellery. I can’t 
imagine what any one sees in her! Wom 
en do help, though, I’m sure, and it seems 
to me sometimes as if you left me out! 
Oh, Manton, Manton,”—her 
lips quivered, and she looked 
at him through glistening 
lashes—* I do want to b 
something more than 
toy!” Then she threw 
self into his arms. 

“T don’t know as I can 
make it quite clear to you, 
Gussie,” her husband began, 
after a pause; “ it’s all pretty 
new to me, you see. But in 
order to stand the smallest 
chance of election to the 
Common Council, I’ve got to 
have the support of certain 
men of political power in this 
ward. There happen to be 
three of them; two are all 
right, but the third man, and 
he’s by all odds the most im- 
portant, seems to hold off, for 
some reason or other. First, 
I think I’ve got him, and then 
I find I haven’t; and they tell 
me that it’s absolutely essen- 
tial he should back me up be- 
fore election. It’s a puzzling 
business, dear, and I’m jig- 
gered if I know what this 
Cassidy expects of me. He’s 
an honest enough chap, in 
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THE STOUT LADY 


his way; but he’s a queer 
one, and there’s evident- 
ly something that I’ve 
done or left undone. I 
wish to Heaven I could 
find out what it is! If I 
don’t before many days, 

upon my word, I be- 
lieve my whole candidacy 
stands a good chance of 
going to the dogs!” 

Mrs. Waring started up 
at the last word. “Qh, 
that reminds me,” she be- 
gan. Then with the con- 
sciousness of a courtesy 
neglected, she stopped 





IN THE PINK HAT. 





hastily to interpolate, as 
she patted her husband’s 
head: “It will all come 
right, dear boy, I’m sure 
of that, and you mustn’t 
worry over it any more. 
Dismiss it at onee from 
your thoughts. It was 
that word ‘dogs’ ”—she 
caught up the cadence of 
her old tone, as she went 
on with a laugn—“ that 
made me think of some- 
thing very important that 
1 wanted to ask you. 
Won’t you please give me 
twenty-five dollars? I 
want to make a donation 
to the Wayfarers’ Club Sus 
—it’s for cats and dogs, 

you know, a most appealing charity. 
I went to a meeting yesterday; it was 
fascinating; and on the way home I 
had the privilege of rescuing a poor 
distressed dog that was abandoned in 
a perfectly cold-blooded manner by a 
woman—I suppose she’d call herself a 
lady, but I call her a fiend. I took the 
dog straight to the home in a cab.—Man- 
ton, we do have a bill at Kelly’s stable, 
don’t we? The cab-driver wasn’t very 
nice.—It’s in Mulligan Court—a most in- 
teresting place, only it smells of carbolic 
acid,—and the woman in charge showed 
me all over it. They get homes for desir- 
able dogs, but those that nobody wants 
are ‘put to sleep.’ 1 think that’s such a 
pretty way of expressing it, don’t you? 
—not cold and unfeeling like ‘ killed ’—in 
the nicest little box, with chloroform. 





DROPPED THE DOG ON THE DOOR-MAT 


I had an awfully satisfactory talk with 
the woman. I’m going down there again 
this noon to see the dog, and I'd really 
like to leave the donation then. It makes 
you some kind of a member or other. 
I haven’t got a single check left. If I 
gave a hundred dollars, Manton, I’d be a 
perpetual member. Do you think that 
would be worth while? I don’t know but 
I shall run for an office in the club, by 
and by. I haven’t exactly decided what, 
but the woman hinted at it.” She laugh- 
ed again, and as the clock in the hall 
tolled four dull strokes she tugged at 
her husband’s sleeves. “ Mercy! Manton, 
aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’ she 
cried. “See how you are keeping me 
up! I shall be good for nothing to-mor- 
row, and I have such a busy day!” 

Then she leaned over the banister, as 
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Waring turned out the lights, to add: 
“T mean what I say about running for 
office, so don’t forget to give me the 
twenty-five dollars. You mustn’t think 
that are the only politician in 
this family!” 


you 


The exigencies of the newly arranged 
quarters of the “ Refuge” had produced 
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BEARING HER PRIZE, SHE ENTERED THE DOOR 


some necessary confusion in the large 
room which Mrs. Waring entered soon 
after noon the next day. She picked a 
cautious path through a flotilla of cats 
that dotted the floor in the sunshine, to 
a chair in which she was to await the 
leisure of Miss Felican, the superintend- 
ent, at present engaged. She found her- 
self facing a screen that marked off a 
temporary office, and she soon became 
that from behind the screen 
rose the sound of two voices in a conver- 


conscious 
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sation which seemed at the outset ear- 
nest and gave promise of cumulative ex 
citement as it progressed. Mrs. Warin: 
recognized the cool, methodical tone 
Miss Felican, with whom she had spok: 
the day before. 

“You say that your dog was lost y 
terday,” the voice went on. 
state the exact hour and place.” 

“It was about six o’clock, I thin! 
perhaps between half past five and six, 
the other voice answered, “and the pla: 
was the door-step of his own home. Y 
see, my sister—” 

“One moment, please,” Miss 
interrupted with the air of a 
examiner. “I must put that dow 
Kindly give me no irrelevant details.” 

“Tt isn’t irrelevant,” snapped tl 
other. “I guess it’s got just as much { 
do with it as I choose to have it. M 
sister, I tell you, had the dog with h« 
in a Strawberry Avenue car. She wa 
going to my aunt’s, when suddenly sh 
remembered that Cousin Norah, who wa 
staying there, didn’t like dogs at all. S 
when the car goes by our house, off sh: 
gets, and she runs up the steps and leaves 
the dog there. We've done it a hundre: 
times before this; she rings the bell, an: 
goes to catch the next car. She was press 
ed for time, I tell you. Well, my second 
girl—she ain’t any too quick—she didn’t 
answer the bell immediately; she says sh¢ 

was helping the cook take in th« 

clothes; and when she opened 
the door there was nothing there, 
so she thought ’twas boys ring 
— ing the bell in mischief, you 
know; but when my sister re 
turned—I forgot to say that sh 
lives with us—why, there was 
trouble. My husband telephoned 
to the police; he’s got a pul! 
with them; but we couldn’ 
get any clue. I mean to try~every- 
thing, and so I came here. I’m all 
worn out with it. And now I want you 
to answer me, straight off, the civil ques- 
tions I put to you when I came in. Has 
that dog been brought in here—a smal! 
black and white dog, part poodle and part 
fox-terrier? His teeth are pretty well 
gone, and he didn’t have on his collar, 
because he’s zot a lame neck.” 

Mrs. Waring, outside, leaned forward 

in her chair with a sudden intentness. 
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“AT 0.47 HE WAS MERCIFULLY PUT TO SLEEP” 


Miss Felican was evidently consulting a 
ledger. She could hear the flutter of the 
turning leaves. 

“One moment, please,” the superin- 
tendent’s cool voice began again. “ No. 
3201”—she was taking down another 
book—“ Monday, the 18th, 5.46 p.m. Yes, 
madam, there is an entry here. Mon- 
grel dog, abandoned cruelly, but rescued 
atid brought to the Refuge; no collar; 
very fat, black and white in color, with 
slightly curly hair—” 

The other uttered a glad cry. “ That 
is my Loro! Oh, I am so glad! Take 
me to him at once. Where is he, where is 
he, my darling, my angel ?”’ 

“One moment, please,” Miss Felican 
spoke again. Was there a hint of em- 
barrasment in the ever tenor of her tone ? 

“ Madam, I have some further records. 
No. 3201. Let us see.” She cleared her 
throat as she went on. “ No. 3201 brought 
in on Monday, the 18th, at 5.46 o’clock; 
examined by our resident physician at 
6.32; given a soothing potion to induce 
a good night’s rest, and on further ex- 
amination this morning, the 19th, at 
9.07, was found to be suffering with an 
aggravated .case of asthma, and, con- 
sequently, at 9.47 was mercifully put 
to sleep!” 

The shrieks of Loro’s mistress rose in 


answer. Mrs. Waring’s hands clenched 
at the sides of her chair. Two eats, their 
dreams rudely broken, awoke to a fright- 
ened reality, and seuttled through an 
open door. 

“Do you mean killed—*silled, you mur- 
deress! My Loro—mother’s dear boy!” 

The voice was terrible to Mrs. War- 
ing. Miss Felican, however, seemed still 
to preserve her equanimity. 

“One moment, madam,” she was say- 
ing. “Do not excite yourself unneces- 
sarily. I’m sorry to tell you that is ez- 
actly what I mean. The other expression 
is a euphemism with which we have 
thought best to replace the harsher 
phrase. Rest assured that all is for the 
best; all is well with your Loro.” Then, 
as if in response to some small concealed 
irritation of her tone, she added, “ But, 
madam, I must confess to some curiosity 
as to why you constantly refer to an old 
female dog as he!” 

There was no answer; and as Mrs. 
Waring gazed in fascination, as_ if 
hypnotized, at the screen, suddenly 
there arose above it the gay top of a 
feather crowning an unmistakable ar- 
rangement of velvet arid lace. Her eyes 
confirmed her suspicion, and her fear 
became a fact as her heart grew cold 
within her. 
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SHE HAD TO SIT 


It was, indeed, the stout lady in the 
pink hat! 


“But I didn’t run away, Manton.” 
Mrs. Waring had pounced upon her hus- 
band as he came up the stairs on his way 
to dress for dirner, and had dragged him 
into her little sitting-room for a recital 
of the story. Her cheeks were scarlet and 
her voice rang sharp with excitement. “I 
was tempted for just a moment, but I 
thought of you, dear, and was brave as 
you would have me. Some women that I 
could mention wouldn’t have stayed there 
an instant! That dreadful person came 
bouncing out from behind the screen like 
a fury. Really, she seemed nine feet tall 
and as big as a barn! I could feel my 
heart beating in my throat, and I know 
I was as pale as death, for I could see 
myself in one of those cheap little mir- 
rors over the desk—the kind they hang 








ALL CROWDED DOWN 


in servants’ rooms, you know. But | 
held out my hand perfectly cordially lik 
this”—she stepped across the room in 
imitation. “I was bound that she should 
find me quite composed, so I tried to 
smile. ‘ How do you do? I said. ‘ This 
is good fortune. I’m awfully glad to see 
you so soon again.’ Of course I don’t 
suppose that it was really honest, Man- 
ton, but I did want to put her at her 
ease. Do you know, she shook her fist at 
Miss Felican—I’m afraid she’s not 
all a well-bred person—before she an- 
swered me. 

“Qh, it’s you, is it, Mrs. Waring ?’— 
she spoke in a terribly loud voice. ‘ I hope, 
if you’ve heard all this indignity to which 
T’ve been subjected, to say nothing of the 
crime that this woman has been guilty 
of, you’ll be willing to let me summon 
you for a witness when my husband takes 
this little matter into court!’ 
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THE STOUT LADY 


“Manton, I nearly died then and 
there! The idea of her suggesting that I 
should be taken to a place like that, where 
no decent person ever goes! It was a de- 
liberate insult, and I wish that you’d been 
there, dear, to strike her to earth. I 
could feel my knees shake, and it was a 
long time before I could say a word. But 
I knew that I’d just got to speak then or 
never: so, as I started for the door—it 
seemed about two miles off—I turned a 
little and looked at her over my shoul- 
der. ‘Oh, I hope it won’t come to that,’ 
I said—I made my voice as sweet as pos- 
sible, and mustered the best smile I could 
—‘for I feel a little responsible about 
your dog myself. It was I, you know, 
who took it from the door-step and 
brought it here!’ 

“Then ’twas all a sort of blank to me, 
Manton. I could hear Miss Felican say- 
ing, ‘One moment, please,’ and then some- 
thing about the by-laws, and the good 
record of the institution in the past, and 
two girls—they were sort of care-takers, 
with black dresses and white aprons, like 
a parlor-maid’s—came running down- 
stairs, and tried to soothe her. That wom- 
an made so much noise you could hear 
her for blocks, and a man was brought 
in from the kennels, and all the time she 
was scolding me. I can’t tell you the 
dreadful things she said, and I was prom- 
ising to do anything I could to make it 
up to her. I told her I’d give her another 
dog; I remember I said a really good 
dog; but that seemed to make her angrier 
than ever. Wasn’t it queer? I should 
think I begged her pardon more than a 
thousand times, and it seemed a year be- 
fore I got to the street.” 

Mr. Waring rose to toss his ciga- 
rette into the fire and look at his watch 
anxiously. Then he bent over his wife, 
and touched her cheek with his lips as 
he patted her shoulder. “ And so the lit- 
tle girl was frightened and came running 
home.” He spoke in a tone of rather 
preoccupied consolation. “ Well, don’t 
think any more about it, dear. It will 
all blow over, I’m sure; but if it doesn’t, 
let me know. By the way, Gussie,” he 
added, “if you don’t mind, I think I 
won’t stay todinner. I’ve just thought of 
something that will make it necessary for 
me to see Gresham before he leaves head- 
quarters. It’s to do with Cassidy, the 
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man I told you about, that I can’t seem 
to get hold of. He’ll wreck the whole 
thing yet.” 

“Oh, if you prefer a person like that 
to your own wife, Manton ”—Mrs. War- 
ing’s tone brought her husband back 
from the door—“ your own wife, who is in 
great trouble and needs your wise coun- 
sel, I have nothing to say.” Then she 
added, as he started to sit down again: 
“ Not in that little yellow chair, please— 
please! A man looks so silly in it. Take 
the big blue one. That’s better! Oh, 
where was I? Yes, on the sidewalk!” 

She clasped her knees and leaned for- 
ward intently. 

“Manton, that woman followed me to 
the carriage door, and kept talking, talk- 
ing. I can’t imagine what Watson 
thought, and so I spoke as quickly as I 
could, to save the situation: ‘If you’d 
like to have me drop you anywhere, I'll 
be very glad to give you a lift.’ To my 
horror she got in, and I forgot to ask her 
where she wanted to go. It was just 
like a nightmare! But what surprised 
me most was that all at once she grew 
perfectly silent, and kept looking at me 
in the strangest way as if she wanted to 
speak and didn’t quite dare. It was ex- 
traordinary; and if I hadn’t been fright- 
ened, I know I should have laughed. She 
had to sit all crouched down in the car- 
riage, because the feather on her hat kept 
hitting the top, and I tried my best to 
put her at her ease by telling her that 
she ought to join the Audubon Society, 
and things like that. Suddenly, as we 
turned into Strawberry Avenue, she put 
her hand on my arm—I can’t bear people 
who paw you—and opened her mouth 
for the first time, in what I should call 
a very restrained sort of voice. 

“¢ Mrs, Waring,’ said she, ‘I shall get 
out a couple of blocks farther on, but 
before I leeve I want you to answer me 
one question. Were you in earnest when 
you said that you’d do anything I asked 
you to make up for taking my dear little 
dog? If you were,’ she went on without 
giving me a chance to reply, ‘there is 
something that ycu can do. I want you 
to invite us—my husband and myself— 
to dine at your house; a real swell din- 
ner, I mean, Mrs. Waring, with some of 
your swell friends for the other guests!’ 
She used just those horrid common words, 
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Manton. I was dazed for a moment; but 
just then we reached her corner, so, of 
course, I said ‘ Yes’—what else could I 
do*—and she seemed to make all the ar- 
rangements as if she’d thought them 
beforehand. She’s coming next 
Friday, or rather they’re coming—which 
may be all for the best. I sometimes 
think that among common people the men 
are less terrible than the women. That’s 
the whole story. I’m at my wits’ end, 
and you'll just have to help me. I can 
drag in papa and mamma, of course, and 
Cousin Carrie Abbott, and that deaf Mr. 
Pomeroy—lI’ve been meaning to ask him 
for some day when he wouldn’t be 
able to come,—and perhaps your old 
uncle Theodore. It will pass muster, I 
dare say; people like that never know 
the difference—” 

“Oh, why not make it a love-feast of 
the Refuge Club, or whatever you call 
it?” interrupted Waring, with a laugh. 
“Your Mrs. Alsop, and the cool and col- 
lected Miss Felican—wasn’t that the name 
of the murderess?—and your hyphenated 
chap the lecturer. They can fight it all 
out together!” Then his tone changed 
to seriousness. “I believe I shall have 
to take a hand here, little woman, for 
I’m afraid that the situation is getting 
too elaborate for you. You’ve been 
ballyragged enough, and I object to 
having you ‘worked’ by social aspir- 
ants. It’s ridiculous nonsense, and must 
be stopped. What’s the woman’s name, 
anyhow, and where does she live? I'll 
write to her.” 

His wife’s lips quivered and two tears 
stood on her cheeks; she shook her head 
helplessly. 

“But I don’t know her name, Man- 
ton, I tell you. That’s the point of it,” 
she cried. “I never knew it. I intro- 
duced myself to her at the lecture, you 
know, because I sat next her and I saw 
that she was a stranger. I’ve always 
thought of her—when I’ve thought of 
her at all—as the stout lady in the 
pink hat!” 

Then she suddenly sprang from her 
chair and clapped her hands. “ How 
dreadfully stupid of me! Oh, Manton, 
wait a moment,” she called as she ran 
from the room. When she came back 
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she bore a big chinchilla muff, and fro) 
its recesses she produced a card. 

“Td forgotten entirely, until just n 
that she gave this to me when I spok 
her. I thought it was a very queer thi: 
to do at the time—like a servant—and 
remember that some one interrupted 
and I had no chance to look at it. S 
tucked it into my muff and forgot 
about it. Aren’t you glad the muffs ; 
big this season, Manton, else it wou 
have fallen out long ago, and then I d 
say we'd have had to advertise!” S| 
gave the card to Waring, and turned | 
head away with an expression of disgust 

“ You look at the horrid thing, Manton 
I can’t bear it, and I’m superstitious!” 

He took it from her and glanced 
the name. From his lips came a long, 
low whistle. 

“The dinner-party is on,” he said, 
what his wife always called his “ bus 
ness adding, “only the list of 
possible guests must be thoroughly 
amended! Ask the Waterfords, and Mr: 
Chauncey Huntington, and Beatrix Cos 
grove, and Billy de Kalb, and Major 
Pawlet, and any other luminaries y 
ean secure. I'll get Gresham and Poult 
ney and, maybe—” 

Mrs. Waring’s round eyes stared at her 
husband. “ What’s the matter with you, 
Manton; are you joking?” she broke in, 
with some severity. “ What are you talk- 
ing about? Tell me what is that terribk 
woman’s name?” 

“ Joking!” shouted Waring, and his 
big laugh rose again. “Joking? Never 
more serious in my life. You’re a dar- 
ling, Gussie; you’re a political wonder! 
I dare say you'll turn out to be the mascot 
of the Ninth Ward yet! I’ve just caught 
on to the little game of my friend the 
Boss. I thought ’twas only ‘ hide-and- 
seek’ with me—and it’s such a silly lit- 
tle game, too! I’d never have supposed 
it of him! As it is, I see what he wants— 
that poor, thin phantom known as ‘ social 
recognition’! By George, he shall get it! 
Oh, you want to know the name of th« 
stout lady in the pink hat, do you? Well. 
here it is!” He held out the card at 
arm’s length and made a sweeping bow. 
“Mrs. Manton Waring, allow me to pre- 
sent you to— Mrs. Terence Cassidy.’ ” 
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THE RUBYTHROAT’S NESTS—A DRAWN FIGHT 
BY HAROLD S. DEMING 


Y canoe, caught in an eddy of the 
M stream, idly bumped its nose into 

the bank, while I lay stretched 
on its bottom, staring at a cloud of 
enats that kept up a dizzy dance above 
me as if they were vibrant with the 
noonday heat. A swarm of greedy hum- 
blebees buzzed drowsily at their rumma- 
ging of the wood-lilies on the bank be- 
side me; or so I thought. Wearied at 
last with the ceaseless dance of the gnats, 
I turned to watch the bees. None were 
there. Instead, I saw a ruby-throated 
humming-bird, poised, on wings hazy 
with speed, now before this lily, now be- 
fore that one, dipping his slender bill far 
within the spotted cup of each, Zip, zip, 
hither, thither, he left not one blossom 
unvisited; then swooped to kiss, in mid- 
flight, his image in the brook, leaving tiny 
rings to grow and grow on the water’s sur- 
face. Up he darted through the branches 
of a maple; here, there, everywhere, whisk- 
ing about in the mottled lights and shad- 
ows of the foliage till he seemed himself 
one moment a vagrant shadow, the next 
a straying patch of light. 

Of a sudden he vanished—in an in- 
stant flashed back across the stream 
again, this time not alone. His dull- 
green mate came with him. They lost 
no time in tasting of the lilies’ cups, but 
flying straight to the biggest branch of 
the maple, buzzed round it for a while 
like angry hornets. Contented with it 
at last, both hurried to a rotten stump 
near by, and, always on the wing, pluck- 
ed off bits of the pulpy wood and brought 
them to the maple. 

After a little, the female bird, perch- 
ing on the maple branch, began to work 
over the pulp already collected, Her 
mate untiringly plied back and forth be- 
tween the stump and the maple, adding 
little by little to the heap beside her. 
With deft bill she shredded the fibres in 


the rotting wood, sorted her material. 
and set about building a nest. She built 
it in layers, the first one fastened to the 
rough maple bark by innumerable fibre- 
ends, each succeeding layer woven into 
the one below. Hour after hour she 
worked, often outstripping her mate, and 
buzzing impatiently about till he brought 
a fresh supply of pulp. By sunset she 
had the nest half done. 

At dawn I returned in time to see her 
take up the unfinished work—her mate 
still winging in haste from branch to 
rotten stump, from stump to branch— 
and hurry it to completion. The soft in- 
side of the nest she moulded with her 
breast, turning round and round to 
shape it to her satisfaction; and the 
rough edges at the top she pared off with 
her slender bill, as a cook trims a pie. 
Then she shingled the nest with pale- 
green lichens that matched those on the 
maple’s bark. The top row she fastened 
on with fibres, very securely, and after 
that tucked each added piece up under 
the edge of the row above. Last of all, 
she and her mate gathered down from the 
tufts of a late “ pussy-willow” and filled 
the nest with this fluffy lining. It seemed 
a mere excrescence of the maple bark, a 
knot, lichen-covered, scarce as large round 
as half the empty shell of a hen’s egg. 

Three days later, I saw within it two 
tiny eggs, glistening white like pebbles 
ground smooth on the seashore. With 
the appearance of the eggs the male ruby- 
throat apparently took his departure, 
leaving all else to his mate. Truly, he 
seemed too bright and evanescent for do- 
mestic duties. Now, while the summer 
lasted, he would wander the blossom- 
sprinkled fields over like a gay mote that 
had slipped the bars of its sunbeam 
prison. Meantime, on the shadow- 
streaked branch of the maple, the female 
hummer kept untiring vigil over her 
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precious eggs. She was a suspicious 
little body. While the nest was building, 
my presence in the crotch of a neigh- 
boring tree had not greatly disturbed 
her; but now my quietest approach 
brought her buzzing round my head in a 
way that told of infinite fury welling up 
within her small breast. “ Crusoe” and 
his mate,* with all their power of wing 
and beak, had not been more courageous 
in their nest’s defence. Giant that I 
was, she made me wince. 

Lest my too great eagerness should 
drive her to desert the nest, I kept away 
for days at a time. When I climbed to 
my crotch for a close view of her home 
at the end of the second week since the 
eggs had been laid, the mother ruby- 
throat attacked me on the instant, but, 
thinking that the young birds must now 
be hatched, I no longer feared that she 
would abandon the nest. 

The tiny lichen-covered cup was full 
of water; the eggs lay chill and dead 
within it. Yet round my head the hum- 


mer whizzed like a nagging insect, as 
if the hand I reached out to assure my- 
self that the eggs were cold had been 
stretched forth instead to pluck her pal- 


pitating young from the cushion of a 
warm, dry nest. Surely the nest was de- 
serted, the last spark of life drenched 
out by the pouring rain of two days be- 
fore. Still, the rubythroat whizzed past 
my ears again and again in a tantrum of 
vengeful rage. Could it be that she had 
built another nest in this tree? No; for 
when I touched the rain-soaked one she 
redoubled her attack, and even pecked 
my hand with her needlelike bill. All her 
solicitude was for the deserted nest. 

I slid to the ground in perplexity, and 
strolled to a shadowy couch of grass 
where I could watch from afar. As 
soon as I left her tree the rubythroat 
darted across the stream and was lost 
among the trees; but I knew that if I 
neared the maple she would be back with 
incredible speed. So I lay quiet in the 
grass and waited. Close beside me a 
stalk of meadow-lilies, bending over my 
head ‘ike a seven-branched candlestick 
aflame with pale-yellow light, mingled 
their faint perfume with the cool odor 
of leaf-mould under the matted grass, and 


*See “Hours with a Crow,” Harper’s 
Magazine, October, 1905. 
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each stir of air among the grape-vines, 
bringing me the blended fragrance of 
leaf and bloom, set the branches over. 
head weaving new shadowy designs on 
the grass. The stillness of noon was j 
the woods. Not a bird was singing; ¢] 
very gurgle of the deep-moving strean 
near by seemed subdued. Over me 
towering hemlock spread its flat boughs 
in ever-deepening layers of shade, and 
from it three huge frayed cables of t! 
wild grape stretched, sagging to a clust 
of full-leaved oaks whose branches met 
the hemlock’s in a roof of translucent 
green. The sun was at its height, ; 
where I lay scarcely a ray of unfiltered 
light found its way to earth. On either 
side, where the foliage was not so dens 
each leaf or bough had cast its patte: 
on grass or fallen log. But now a va 
black cloud floated below the sun, din 
ming the upward glint from a distant 
bend of the brook, and here, in the dee; 
woods, softening the lights and darks of 
leaf-made traceries into a monotone of 
gray-green shade. A distant wood-thrush, 
as if he thought the hour of twilighi 
really come, poured his flute-clear melody 
through the hushed trees and was stil! 
again. Then, miles away it seemed, « 
the edge of “ Briartown,” a breath of air 
roused the sleeping leaves and rippled 
through the woods, nearer and nearer, 
till it set swaying the ropes of grape-vin: 
overhead and tickled my cheek with 
nodding grass. A _ great, blundering 
bumblebee bumped into the lilies besid: 
me and flew to the grape-vines. Sudden- 
ly, as my eye followed him aimless); 
along the tattered length of the vine, | 
discovered a rubythroat sitting close t: 
the bark, slowly turning his head to ey: 
the approaching bee. 

When the bee had crawled to within 
an inch of him the hummer darted away: 
and in his absence I inspected his perch 
from a hemlock bough. Right where the 
slack grape-vine hung but a scant twelve 
feet from earth was another diminutive 
nest, saddled on ihe bark. Like the nest 
in the maple-tree it was formed of woven 
fibres and wood-pulp and lined with 
pussy-willow down, but instead of being 
shingled with lichens its walls were pa- 
pered with tags and patches of grape-vine 
bark, which gave it the appearance of 
nothing more than a rough imperfection 
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in the rope of vine itself. Cozily within 
it lay two warm eggs. Presently the 
rubythroat returned, with his mate, who 
took her place upon the nest, while he 
vanished through the canopy of leaves 
overhead. The two had no thought that 
I had discovered the nest; and I had no 
wish to undeceive them. Out of the 
corner of my eye I kept watch on the in- 
cubating bird, and slowly returned to the 
maple which held the first nest. Like a 
streak of green light the hummer shot 
from her nest on the vine and buzzed 
round my head as she had done before. 

Surely this was a clever bit of acting. 
The eggs in the grape-vine nest lacked 
but a day or two of hatching, and were, 
so far as she knew, quite undiscovered; 
the eggs in the nest she so speciously de- 
fended were cold and impotent: yet over 
this abandoned nest, from which my 
earlier visits had driven her in nervous 
dread, she now chose to assume pro- 
tection, that I might not suspect the ex- 
istence of another. And her mate— 
whom I had imagined roaming the fields 
in idleness,—like the shrewd accomplice 
he was, kept warm the nest on the grape- 
vine while she was busy cozening me. 
Day after day I covertly eyed her at her 
post on the grape-vine; but I was careful, 
by simulated attacks upon the barren 
nest, to keep her at ease as to the reason 
for my presence in the neighborhood. 
She never tired of playing the part of 
the agonized mother whenever I made a 
demonstration near the maple; and, se- 
cure in the success of her ruse, she came 
and went without fear in the fragrant 
shade of the whispering hemlock boughs, 
and reared a pair of lusty youngsters in 
the nest on the grape-vine, confident that 
my unseeing eyes would never spy out 
her secret. 


On a crumbly log beside a green- 
scummed pool in the depths of a maple 
swamp lay the dead body of a brown 
wood- mouse. I came upon it in the 
course of a fruitless search for the 
grass-sheltered nest of a yellowthroat, 
and paused to find out, if I could, the 
cause of the mouse’s death. Even as I 
bent down for a closer look, the spiteful 
ery of a king-bird announced the dis- 
covery of a small screech-owl, which hur- 
ried off through the swamp-maples with 


the king-bird and his mate in swift pur- 
suit, to take refuge at last within the 
bristling fortress of a stunted cedar. 
Perhaps the talons of this very owl left 
these scores in the soft back of the 
mouse before me. Other eyes than mine, 
meanwhile, had spied out the mouse. In 
Indian file along the log came seven sex- 
ton-beetles. Without an instant’s loss 
they thrust their armored heads beneath 
the body and heaved and shoved with 
might and main until it rolled into 
the long grass, where they disappeared 
to bury it. 

A sudden uproar in the thicket behind 
me suggested that the owl had been 
flushed again; but I never could be sure 
whether a tumult raised by that pair of 
king-birds would or would not reward in- 
vestigation. Sometimes it appeared as 
if those king-birds scarcely took time to 
eat, they were so unceasingly vigilant in 
the matter of unearthing trouble. They 
were always together in their daredevil 
escapades, and never were known to flee 
along a wind that was blowing them ill. 
If they failed to discover an owl or a 
crow to attack, they would spend a long 
summer’s day in the idle pestering of 
smaller birds. Once I saw them pitch 
upon an unoffending woodchuck; an- 
other time they screamed an afternoon 
away merely because a great blue heron 
chose to shift his hunting-grounds and 
capture a few frogs in the neighborhood 
of their nest; and the male king-bird, at 
a still later day, even went so far as to 
follow a flicker into its very hole—be- 
cause the woodpecker’s hammering had 
annoyed him,—and thereby met his death. 

A hushing of bird voices in the thicket, 
a soft swish of swamp-grasses where a 
frightened rabbit was scampering to 
shelter, and cries of redoubled harsh- 
ness from the king-birds told me that for 
their rumpus, this time at least, there 
was some real cause. Huddled close 
under the side of a shaggy tussock of 
grass appeared the rabbit, ears low, nose 
quivering, and eyes round with fear. 
A glimpse of me, and off he dashed to 
safer hiding, just as the shrill scream of 
a marsh-harrier answered the noise of 
the king-birds. Almost brushing the 
tops of weeds and rushes in his low 
flight, the harrier came speeding through 
the swamp, close followed by the king- 
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birds. On the prostrate trunk of a big 
maple the hawk came to rest. In its fall 
the maple had mowed down a dozen 
smaller trees, making a little open space, 
soon choked up, however, by a jungle- 
like growth of vines and reeds that in 
the warm spring days shoot up like 
mushrooms from the rich mould of the 
marsh. Round and round the head of 
the perching hawk whizzed the irate 
king-birds, for all the world like insects 
round a candle; but the harrier seemed 
not greatly disturbed by their racket; 
for a sidewise snap of his beak over one 
or the other shoulder was more than 
enough to keep the attacking king-birds 
at cautious distance. At half-minute in- 
tervals he uttered a scream of almost 
painful shrillness, then cocked his head 
to this and that to dart a keen 
glance down each of the converging 
vistas of the swamp. Suddenly, by a 
shriller scream, he announced the arrival 
of his mate, who took her low, soundless 
flight to the fallen tree and perched, out 
of sight, among the creepers that over- 
ran its shattered branches. 

Straight into the air sprang the 
harrier, and beat swiftly skyward, along 
an intolerable shaft of light that led 
to the eye of the sun. Then back he 
rushed in a curious zigzag flight, each 
daring turn of which was marked by a 
harsh dry shriek. Next he circled twice 
round the little clearing, as if to assure 
himself of his mate’s attention, and be- 
gan climbing into the wind for yet an- 
other trick of wing. Mounting higher 
and higher into the vapory blue of the 
morning sky, he described ever smaller 
and smaller circles, until, at the apex of 
his airy spiral, he clapped shut his wings 
and pitched with startling speed straight 
downward, turning a somersault mid- 
way to earth. A foot above a copse of 
alders he caught himself on practised 
wings that hurled him upward again like 
springs of tempered steel. Urged by the 


side 


tonic coolness of the morning wind, he 


was entertaining his mate, it seemed, 
with his acrobatic prowess. Presently, 
as he circled upward again to repeat his 
performance, the king-birds—who, for a 
minute or two, had turned from bother- 
ing him to bothering his mate—darted 
viciously after him; and when, with a 
preliminary shriek, he poised himself for 
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another plummetlike drop towards earth. 
the king-birds, nothing daunted, sh 
their wings and fell recklessly after hi; 
—though they did omit the somersau 

I think. 

From a score of hiding-places I cou] 
imagine timid but curious eyes peeri: 
out upon the aerial spree of the hay 
and the king-birds. Some few I cou! 
see. On the under side of a dead n 
ple branch just over my head a dow 
woodpecker crept slowly forward in 
shadow, hitching himself jerkily al: 
the rough dry bark to get a nearer vi 
of the hawk, and now and again, in 
fit of unusual boldness, circling hast 
round the sunlit half of the branch 
knowing, perhaps, that his speckled ba: 
was all but invisible against the lich 
dressed bark, Beneath the ample shad 
of a wide skunk-cabbage leaf a tri: 
sandpiper stood, tilting his tail up ar 
down as always, looking out upon t! 
clearing with seemingly interested ey 
On a low bush some distance to my left 
a pair of thrashers, perched on the ri 
of their new-built nest, kept up a sub- 
dued talk with each other like cautious 
whisperings in the night. A chipmunk 
was peeping from his knot-hole in a map|: 
bough near the woodpecker; no doubt 
the rabbit’s bright eyes were busy b 
hind the screen of rank bullbriers that 
grew on the bit of high dry ground on 
the clearing’s farther edge. ‘Surely thx 
harrier did not lack an audience. But 
the one whose attention was his sole de- 
sire had turned her eyes away. 

A foolish catbird, spurred on by th 
irrepressible inquisitiveness of his kind, 
had flitted into the clearing itself; and 
not only that,—he was mewing excitedly 
from the top of a button-ball bush not 
thirty feet from the perching hawk. In 
a second he was dead, and on his swift 
way to another part of the swamp, there 
to be eaten. The male harrier, marking 
his mate’s departure, stopped “ showing 
off” his skill and swooped away across 
the stream near by, the indefatigable 
king-birds close behind. 

Now from the trees and thickets on 
every hand rose again the mingled voices 
of many birds, at first subdued and wary, 
like the chatter of small boys when the 
teacher has left the room, then swelling 
into the same voluble chorus that greets 
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the sun when his thirsty rays pierce the 
thin, wind-rent gauze of a summer show- 
er and drink up the drops which have 
but just reached earth. The woodpecker 
turned his ear again to the bark, like a 
night-watchman alert for ill-doers with- 
in; the sandpiper whisked to the shore 
of the brook; and the chipmunk scam- 
pered into the sunlight, nosed among the 
leaves a while, and running out along 
the fallen tree, dug vigorously in the soft 
earth still clinging in masses to the up- 
torn roots not far from the spot where 
the female harrier had been in hiding. 
He dug himself quite out of sight in 
the eager chase his nose led him; but 
presently he popped up from his little 
burrow, wet nose daubed with yellow 
mould, and sat up on a fantastically 
twisted root to eat the tidbit he had 
found. His enjoyment of it was cut 
short by the arrival of a red squir- 
rel, who promptly assaulted his little 
striped cousin, robbed him of his find, 
and drove him off. Then the robber 
squirrel set teeth to his booty and flicked 
his tail defiantly. 

Silent as an owl in the black of night, 
the harrier glided low on whist wings 
across the little open space cleared by 
the fallen maple, paused an almost im- 
perceptible instant above the unlistening 
squirrel, and then, wings closed, dropped 
upon him with unerring talons. But for 
some strange reason the harrier seemed 
powerless to bear away his kill; while 
his angry, frightened screams drowned 
out the dying squeak of the squirrel, he 
strove with great rattling wing-strokes 
to get purchase on the air, but could not. 
Over and over again he struck down- 
ward with his beak, apparently at the 
squirrel, though of this, because of the 
blur of his whipping wings, I could not 
be sure. In a moment he half toppled 
forward, and then, like a huge broken- 
winged partridge, he flopped about among 
the tangled coils of roots, uttering mean- 
while shrill sereech on screech that seem- 
ed fairly to lacerate his throat. In but 
little more time than it takes to tell it a 
dozen king-birds had gathered, and were 
buzzing round the struggling harrier 
like gadflies round a horse, adding their 
spiteful cries to his harsh din; now a 
crow appeared out of nowhere, and 
searched deep in his throat for his 


hoarsest caw; blue jays flashed across the 
clearing and back again in a frenzy of 
clamorous excitement; a swarm of clat- 
tering blackbirds rushed into the tree 
above me till its branches sagged and 
creaked like those of a laboring tree 
overweighted with fruit—all in an in- 
stant bedlam was let loose round that old 
wind-wrecked maple. 

Under cover of the uproar I crept 
nearer, and saw that a big black dog- 
mink, his bulldog jaws clamped on the 
upper leg of the harrier, was grimly 
fighting to pull him down from behind, 
while the harrier, with the speed of ter- 
ror and hate, sought desperately to reach 
his assailant with his beak. It looked 
as if the mink must win, for the harrier 
was perceptibly weakening in his vain 
counter-attack; but a sudden lift with 
the harrier’s long wings half tore the 
mink from his hold, and swung him for 
one brief moment within distance of 
that rending beak. Rip; a big red gash 
gaped open on the mink’s writhing flank, 
and he let go and tumbled back among 
the roots. Up leaped the hawk, his pearly- 
white breast streaked and blotched with 
blood from his wounded leg. Like magic 
the cries of all but the king-birds were 
hushed, while, still screaming with rage 
and hurt, the hawk rose heavily skyward 
and marked his course athwart the wind 
for the shelter of the woods. 

The mink, too, was sorely hurt. It 
would be long before his stealthy attack 
could again bring peril to so large a 
quarry as a harrier. 

The little clearing grew very still. But 
for the limp, torn body of the squirrel, 
stretched where the hawk had first pinned 
him down, there was scarcely a sign of 
the swift fight so newly ended. Soon a 
huge black and yellow spider stole from 
his lair in a crevice of the rotting bark 
a foot from the dead squirrel, and like a 
nimble sailor ran up the tall mast of a 
hardhack stalk and cast his halyards to 
the wind; then made them snug and 
spun a new sail, as it were, which he 
bent to his rigging and spread to the 
faint puffs of air among the weeds. And 
now a file of sexton-beetles, with the 
very uniform of the detail that had bur- 
ied the mouse, marched Indian-wise along 
the log to push the dead squirrel into 
the deep grass. 











The Promise 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


URRAY was not as one with- 
out hope, for there was the 


Promise. The remembrance of 
it set him now to exulting, in an odd, re- 
strained little way, where a moment ago 
he had been desponding. He clasped 
plump brown little hands around a 
plump brown little knee and swayed 
gently this way and that. 

“ Maybe she’ll begin with my shoes,” 
Murray thought, and held his foot quite 
still. He could almost feel light fingers 
unlacing the stubbed little shoe; Shee- 
lah’s fingers were rather heavy and not 
patient with knots. Hers would be pa- 
tient—there are some things one is cer- 
tain of. 

“When she unbuttons me,” Murray 
mused on, sitting absolutely motionless, 
as if she were unbuttoning him now— 
“when she unbuttons me I shall hold 
in my breath—this way,” though he 
could hardly have explained why. 

She had never unlaced or unbuttoned 
him. Always, since he was a little, 
breathing soul, it had been Sheelah. It 
had never occurred to him that he loved 
Sheelah, but he was used to her. All 
the mothering he had ever experienced 
had been the Sheelah kind—thorough 
enough, but lacking something; Murray 
was ccnscious that it lacked something. 
Perhaps—perhaps to-night he should find 
out what. For to-night not Sheelah, but 
his mother, was going to undress him 
and put him to bed. She had promised. 

It had come about through his unprec- 
edented wail of grief at >arting, when 
she had gone into the nursery to say 
good-by, in her light, sweet way. Per- 
haps it was because she was to be gone 
all day; perhaps he was a little lonelier 
than usual. He was always rather a 
lonely little boy, but there were worse 
times; perhaps this had been a worse 
time. Whatever had been the reason 
that prompted him, he had with dis- 
quieting suddenness, before Sheelah 


could prevent it, flung his arms about 
the pretty mother and made audible ob 
jection to her going. 

“Why, Murray!” She had been taken 
by surprise. “ Why, you little silly! I’m 
coming back to-night; I’m only going 
for the day! You wouldn’t see much 
more of me if I stayed at home.” Which, 
from its very reasonableness, had quieted 
him. Of course he would not see much 
more of her. As suddenly as he had 
wailed he stopped wailing. Yet she had 
promised. Something had sent her back 
to the nursery door to do it. 

“Be a good boy and I'll come home 
before you go to bed! Tl put you to 
bed,” she had promised. “ We'll have a 
regular lark!” 

Hence he was out here on the doo: 
step, being a good boy. That Sheelah 
had taken unfair advantage of th 
Promise and made the being good rathe1 
a perilous undertaking, he did not ap 
preciate. He only knew he must walk 
a narrow path across a long, lonely day. 

There were certain things—one es- 
pecial certain thing—he wanted to 
know, but instinct warned him not t 
interrupt Sheelah till her work was done, 
or she might call it not being good. So 
he waited, and while he waited he found 
out the special thing. An unexpected 
providence sent enlightenment his way, 
to sit down beside him on the door-step. 
Its other name was Daisy. 

“Hullo, Murray! Is this you?’ Daisy, 
being of the right sex, asked needless 
questions sometimes. 

“Yes,” answered Murray, politely. 

“Well, le’s play. I can stay hali a 
hour. Le’s tag.” 

“T can’t play,” rejoined Murray, cau- 
tion restraining his natural desires. 
“Tm being good.” 

“Oh my!” shrilled the girl child de- 
risively. “Can’t you be good tagging’ 
Come on.” 

“No; because you might—I might get 
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926 HARPER’S 
no-fairing, and then Sheelah’d come out 
and say I was bad. Le’s sit here and 
talk; it’s safer to. What’s a lark, 
Daisy? I was going to ask Sheelah.” 

“ A — lark? Why, bird, of 
course!” 

“T don’t 
kind 


you 


it’s a 


mean the 
have 


bird kind, but the 
mother puts 
when something splendid happens. 
That kind, I mean.” 

Daisy Her acquaintance 
with larks was limited, unless it meant 


you when your 


pondered. 


“Do you mean a good time?” she ask- 
“We have larks over to my house 


” 


ed. 
when we go to bed 
“That’s it! That’s the kind!” shouted 
delighted Murray. 
one when I go to 


“T’m going to have 
bed. Do you have 
reg lar ones, Daisy?” with a secret little 
hope that she didn’t. “J’m going to have 
a reg’lar one.” 

“Tuh! 
turn 


berers ¢ 


chase all round the room an’ 
somersaults highway rob- 
An’ take the hairpins out 0’ 
your mother’s hair an’ hide in it—what ?”’ 

Murray gasped a little at the picture 
of that kind of a lark. It was difficult 
to imagine himself chasing round the 
room or being a highwayman; and as for 


an’ be 


somersaults—he glanced uneasily over his 
shoulder, as if Sheelah might be looking 
and read “ somersaults ” through the back 
of his head. For had almost 
turned one and Sheelah had found him in 
the middle of it and said pointed things. 


once he 


In Sheelah’s code of etiquette there were 
no somersaults in the “s” 

“Tt’s a reg’lar lark to 
mother’s hair,” 
child’s voice. 
larest kind!” 

Murray gasped again, harder. For 
that kind took away his breath alto- 
gether and made him feel a little dizzy, 
as if he were—were doing it now—hid- 
ing in his mother’s hair! It was soft, 
beautiful, gold-colored hair, and there 
was a great deal of it—oh, plenty to hide 
in! He shut his and felt it all 
about him and soft against his face, and 
smelled the faint fragrance of it. The 
dizziness was sweet. 

Yes, that must be the reg’larest kind 
of a lark, but Murray did not deceive 
himself, once the dream was over. He 
knew that kind was not waiting for him 
at the end of this long day. But a 


column. 

hide in your 
on the girl 
“Yes, sir, that’s the reg’- 


y 
going 


was 


eyes 
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lark was waiting, anyway—a plain lark, 


It might have been the bird kind in 


his little heart now, singing for joy at 


the prospect. 

Impatience seized upon Murray. Hy: 
wanted this little neighbor’s half-hour 
to be up, so that he could go in 
watch the clock. 
out 


and 
He wanted Sheelah to 
here, for that would 
was ten o'clock ; she always came at ten. 
He wanted it to be 
noon, to be 


come mean it 


noon, to be after 
The most 
time in his rather monotonous little lif 
there at the foot of the day 
and he was creeping toward it on th 
He was like a little tray 
a dreary plain, with the 

ecstatic glimpse of a hill ahead. 
Murray in his childish way had beer 
in love a long time, but he had never got 
very near his dear lady. He had watched 
her a little way off and wondered at th 
her 


gold 


night. beautifu 


was down 


lagging hours. 


eller on first 


loved 
eyes and her lips and her soft 

colored hair. He had never—oh, never 
—been near enough to be unlaced 
unbuttoned and put to bed by the 
that he loved. 
{imes in a 


gracious beauty of her, and 


and 
lady 
She had come in 


som 
wondrous dress to good 
night, but often, stopping at the mirror 
on the way across to him, she had seen 
a beautiful vision and forgotten to say 
it. And Murray had not wondered, for 
he had seen the vision, too. 

“ Your 


she? 


say 


mamma’s hasn’t 
I saw her.” 

Daisy was still there! Murray pulled 
himself out of his dreaming, to be polite. 

“Yes; but she’s coming back to-night. 
She promised.” 

“S’posing the cars run off the track 
so she can’t?” Daisy said, cheerfully. 

“ She'll 
the decision of 
I said.” 

“S’posing she’s killed ’most dead ?” 

“ She’ll come.” 

“ Puffickly dead—s’posing ?” 

Murray took time, but even here his 
faith in the Promise stood its ground, 
though the ground shook under it. 
Sheelah had taught him what a promis 
was; it was something not to be shaken 
or killed even in a railroad wreck. 

“When anybody promises, they do it,” 
he said, sturdily. “She promised an’ 
she’ll come.” 


gone away, 


come,” Murray rejoined with 


faith. “She promised, 
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“Then her angel will have to come,” 
remarked the older, girl child, coolly, 
with awful use of the indicative mood. 

When the half-hour was over and Mur- 
at liberty, he went in to the clock 
and stood before it with hands a-pocket 
and wide-spread legs. 


ray 


A great yearning 
was upon him to know the mystery of 
telling time. He wished—oh, how he 
wished he had let Sheelah him! 
Then he could have stood here making 
little addition sums and finding out just 
how long it would be till night. Or he 
could go away and keep coming back 
here to make little subtraction sums, to 
find out how much time was left now 
and now—and now. It was dreadful to 
just stand and wonder things. 

Once he went up-stairs to his own lit- 


teach 


tle room out of the nursery and sat down 
where he had always sat when Sheelah 
unlaced him, before he had begun to 
himself, and stood up where he 
had always stood when Sheelah unbut- 
toned him. He sat very still and stood 
still, his grave little intent 
with imagining. He was imagining how 
it would be when she did it. She would 
be right here, close—if he dared, he 
could put out his hand and smooth her. 
If he dared, he could take the pins out 
of her soft hair and hide in it— 

He meant to dare! 

“Little silly,” perhaps she would call 
him; perhaps she would remember to 
him good night. And afterward, 
the lark was over, it would stay 
on, singing, In his heart. And he would 
lie in the dark and love Her. 

For Her part, it was a busy day enough 
and did not lag. She did her shopping 
and called on a town friend or two. In 
the late afternoon she ran in to several 


unlace 


very face 


kiss 


when 


art-stores where pictures were on ex- 
hibition. It was at the last of these 
places that she ran upon a woman who 
was a neighbor of hers in the suburbs. 

“Why, Mrs. Cody!” the neighbor cried. 
“How delightful! You’ve 
see Irving, too?” 

“No,” with distinet regret answered 
Murray’s mother, “but I wish I had! 
I’m only in for a little shopping.” 

“Not going to stay! Why, it will be 
wicked to go back to-night—unless, of 
course, you’ve seen him in Robespierre.” 

“T haven’t. Cicely Howe has been try- 


come in to 
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ing to tease me to stop over and go with 
her. 
Fred 
all right. 
there’s 


It’s a ‘sure-enough’ temptation, as 
says. Fred’s away, so that part’s 
Of course there’s Murray, but 
Sheelah She talk- 
more to herself than to the 
The temptation had taken 
a sudden and striking hold upon her. 
It was the chance of a lifetime. She 
really ought— 

“T guess you'll laughed 
the neighbor. “I know the signs.” 

“Tll telephone to Sheelah,” Murray’s 
mother decided, aloud, Pll run 
along back to Cicely’s. I’ve always want- 
ed to see Irving in that play.” 

But it was seven o'clock 
telephoned. She was to 
home at half past seven. 

“That you, Sheelah? I’m not coming 
out to-night- until morning. 
the Tell Murray ll 
him a present. Put an extra 
blanket over him if it comes up chilly.” 

She did not hang up the receiver at 
once, holding it absently at her ear while 
she considered if she ought to say any- 
thing else to Sheelah. Hence she heard 
distinctly an indignant exclamation. 

“Will you hear that, now! An’ the 
boy that certain! ‘She’s promised,’ he 
says, an’ he'll kape on ‘ She’s-promising ’ 
for all o’ me, for it’s not tell him TI will! 
He to slape in his poor little 


also was 
ing 


now 
neighbor. 


over!” 


stop 


“then 


before she 


have been at 


not I’m 
going to theatre. 


bring 


can go 


boots, expectin’ her to kape her promise!” 


The woman with the receiver at her 
ear uttered a low exclamation. She had 
not forgotten the Promise, but it had 
impressed her as anything vital. 
She had given it merely to comfort 
Little Silly when he eried. That he 
would regard it as sacred—that it 
sacred 


not 


was 
came to her now with the forcible 
impact of a blow. And, oddly enough, 
close upon its heels came a remembrance 
picture—of a tiny child playing with 
his soldiers on the floor. The sunlight 
lay over him—she could see it on his 
little hair and face. She could hear 
him talking to the “Captain soldier.” 
She had at the time called it a sermon, 
with a text, and laughed at the child 
who preached it. She not laugh- 
ing now. 

“ Lissen, Cappen Sojer, an’ I'll teach 
you a promise. A p’omise—a p’omise— 
why, when anybody p’omises, they do it!” 


was 
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could hear 
could see 
the lit- 
tucks in 
it and a dainty edging of She 
had Sheelah’s maxims and 
laughed. Sheelah was stuffing the child 


W ith notions. 


plainly she 
that 


sun! 


Queer how 
Little Silly 
him sitting in 


and 
Just 
had on 


say 

the 
tle white dress he 
lace! 


recognized 


“11 anybody p’omises, they do it.” It 


seemed to come to her over the wire in 
a baby’s voice and to strike against her 
f a little son stood 


suddenly self-convicted of a crime— the 


heart. This mother 


crime of faithlessness. It was not, she 
realized with a sharp stab of pain, faith 
in her the little child at the other end 
of the line was exercising, but faith in 
the He would keep on “ She- 
promising ” till he fell asleep in his poor 
little boots 

“Oh!” breathed in acute distress the 
mother of a littl For all unexpect- 
edly, suddenly, her house built of cards 
of carelessness, flippancy, thoughtless- 
tallen round her. She strug- 
gled among the flimsy ruins. 


must go 


. hd 
Promise. 


son. 


ness, had 
hurry. She 
without a mo- 
A little son was waiting 
for her to put him to bed. 
She had promised; he was waiting 
They were to have a regular little lark— 
that she remembered, too, with distinct- 
ness, She 
Murray had been of the meaning of a 
lark’; she had used the word, as she 
had many other the 
child, heedlessly. She had even an odd 
little uneertain feeling as to what it 
meant to put a little son to bed, for she 
had never unlaced or unbuttoned 
She had never wanted to until now. 


came a panic of 
home at 


ment’s delay. 


once, 


come and 


was almost as uncertain as 


used so words to 


one. 
But 
now—she could hardly wait to get home 
to do it. up— 
the bare brown space between the puffs 
of his little trousers and the top rims of 
his little socks were widening. She must 
hurry, hurry! What if he grew up before 
she got there! What if she never had a 
chance to put a little son to bed! She 
this one that 
was left had suddenly sprung into promi- 
With the 
shock of her awakening upon her she felt 
like one partially paralyzed, but with the 
need upon her to rise and walk—to run. 

She started at once, scarcely allowing 


Little Silly was growing 


had lost so many chances; 


nence and immense value. 
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herself time to explain to her friend 

She would listen to no urgings at all. 
“T’ve got to go, Cicely—I’ve promised 
took time { 

; and the friend, knowing of the tek 

phone message, supposed it had been 


my little son,” was all she 


say 


telephone promise. 

At the station they told her there w 
another and sh 
walked until it cam: 
Walking about seemed to hurry it alo) 
the rails to her. 

Another 
with her. 


train at seven-ihirty, 


about uneasily 


waited and walke 
Another mother of little sons 
she decided whimsieally, reading it in t] 


woman 


sweet, quiet face. The other woman w 
in widow’s black, and she thought hi 
merciful it was that there should b« 
little son left her. She yielded to an ji 
clination to speak. 

“The 
must be.” 

“No.” The other woman glanced back 
ward at the station clock. “ 
are early.” 


train is late,” she said. 


It’s we wh 


Murray’s 
I’ve 
littl son 


are 


“And in a hurry,” laughed 
mother, in the relief of speech. “ 
got to get home to 
to bed! I don’t 
home for that?” 

The sweet face for an instant 
Something like a 
mortal pain crossed it and 
The woman walked away abruptly, but 
came back. “I’ve been 
him to bed,” she 
last little bed.” 

Then Murray’s mother found herself 
hurrying feverishly into a ear, her face 
feeling wet and queer. 


put 


Suppose 


my 
you going 
lost its 
quietness, spasm of 
twisted it. 


home and 


put 


said, slowly—* in his 


She was crying. 

“Oh, the poor woman!” she thought, 
“the poor woman! And I’m going hom 
to a little live ore. T can cover him up 
and tuck him in! I ean kiss his littl 
solemn face and his little brown knees. 
Why haven’t I ever kissed his knees be 
fore? If I could only hurry! Will this 
ear ever start?” She put her head out 
of the An oily personage in 
jumpers was passing. 

“Why don’t we start?” she said. 

“Hot box,” the replied, 
laconically. 


window 


oily person 

The delay was considerable to a mother 
going home to put her little child to 
bed. It seemed to this mother inter- 


minable. When at length she felt a 
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930 HARPER’S 
welcome jar and lurch her patience was 
threadbare. She sat bolt upright, as if by 
so doing she were helping things along. 
It was an express and leaped ahead 
splendidly, catching up with itself. Her 
thoughts leaped ahead with it. No, no, 
he would not be in bed. Sheelah was not 
going to tell him, so he weuld insist upon 
up. But find 
asleep in poor boots! 
her 
tender laugh. 


him 
She 
half 


might 
his little 
breath in half a 
Little Silly! 
But if an express, why this stop? They 
wert up. It time to 
to the home station; there were no 


waiting she 


caught sob, 


slowing was not 


get 
li 


ghts. Murray’s mother waylaid a pass- 
ing brakeman. 
“ What is it? 
“ Al 


seairt, 


What is it?” 
right, all 
lady! Wreck 
freight-train. 
clear the track.” 


right! Don’t be 
ahead somewheres 
We got to wait till they 
But the misery of waiting! He might 
get tired of waiting, or Sheelah might tell 
him she 


was to-night ; 


lit- 


not coming 
to bed, with 
the Promise 
on 


out 
he might go his 
tle faith in wrecked, like 
the freight there in the dark. She 
could not sit still and bear the thought; 
it was not much easier pacing the aisle. 
She felt a wild inclination to get off the 
train and walk home. 

At the home station, when at last she 
reached it, she took a earriage. “ Drive 


“T’ll pay 


poor 


fast!” she said, peremptorily. 
you double fare.” 
The 


ablaze 


houses 
with 
where 
to bed. All 
to bed. 

They stopped 
It threw her on to the 
“This is not the place,” she 
sharply, after a glance without. 
“ No’m; we’re stoppin’ fer recreation,” 


were 
up- 


going 


they 
light 
little 
the 


rattled past 
down-stairs, not 
would be 


had 


stairs sons 


little sons gone 


lurch. 
ahead. 


with a_ terrific 
seat 


cried, 


drawled sareastically the unseen driver. 
He appeared to be assisting the horse to 
lie down. She stumbled to the ground 
and demanded things. 

“ Ver'll this 
legged party what’s doin’. 


have to ax here four- 
I didn’t stop 

I kep’ right on goin’. He laid down 
on his job, that’s all, marm. TI] get 
him up, Chris’mas. Now then, 


ver ole fool i 


come 
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There 
“ fare” 


was no patience left in the 
standing there beside the plung- 
She fumbled in her purse, 
found something, dropped it somewhere, 
and hurried away down the street. She 
did not walk home, because she ran. It 


was well the streets were quiet ones. 


beast. 


ing 


“Has he gone to bed?” she came pant 
ing in upon Sheelah, startling 
that phlegmatie person out of an honest 
Irish dream. 

“ Murray—Little 
to bed? Oh no!” for she saw him then, 
inert little heap at Sheelah’s feet. 
She gathered him up in her arms. 

“T won’t! I won’t go, Sheelah! 
waiting. She i 


drowsy 


Silly—has he 


gone 


an 


Pm 
promis—” in drowsy 
murmur. 

“ She’s 
Mamma’s come 
bed—Littl Silly, 
see mamma!” 


here—she’s come, 
put 


your 


Murray! 
home to you to 


open eyes and 
And he opened them and saw the love 
in her her. Sleep 
He sprang up. 
“1 knew you’d come! I told Sheelah! 
When anybody promises, they— 


eyes before he saw 


took instant wings. 


Come 
on quick up-stairs! 
but I’d rather—” 

“Yes, yes!” she sobbed. 

“And we'll have a_ lark, 
You said a lark; but not 
kind—I don’t 
the reg’ larest 

“ Yes 

“ Oh!—why!” His eyes shone. He put 
up his hand, then drew it shyly back. If 
she would only take out the pins herself 

if he only dared to— 

“What is it, Little Silly—darling?”’ 
They were up in his room. She had her 
cheek against his little bare brown knees. 
It brought her soft gold-colored hair so 
near—if he only dared— 

“What is it you’d like, little 
And he took courage. She had 
ealled him Little Son before. It 
him brave enough. 

“T thought—the reg’larest kind—your 
hair—if you’d let it tumble all down, 
I’d—hide in it,” he breathed, his knees 
against her cheek trembling like little 
frightened things. 

It fell about him in a soft shower and 
he hid in it and laughed. Sheelah heard 
them laughing together. 


I can unlace myself, 


won't we/ 
the reg’larest 
suppose we could have 


kind ?” 


pom 
yes! 


son a 
never 
made 
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f ‘‘ Sherman's 
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UMTER was _ fired was 
twenty-two. I longed for the ex- 
of battle, the adventure 
of war: and so I enlisted in a regiment 
that was to be wiped out of existence 
before the war was over. More than a 
vear passed. It now, of the 
19th of September, Possibly the 
fiercest battle of the civil war was about 
begin- battle in which our 
of three half-regiments was 
hundred killed and 
wounded. My had but 
four hundred engaged, 
but two hundred and seventeen of them, 
with fifteen officers, were stretched dead 
in hour. It was ap- 
That war. That after- 
star the shoulder of 
General Rosecrans. 

My regiment had been hoping for a 
great fight. We were tired 
“Pap” Price’s battalions and guerrillas 
from the Missouri River to the Ozark 
Mountains, tired of being killed off in 
running fights, skirmishes, and ambus- 


We 


on. I 


citement 


was noon 


1862. 


small 
to 


to a 
brigade 
six and eight 


lose 
own regiment 


and eighty-two 


or wounded an 


palling. was 


noon put a on 


of chasing 


ecades, where there was no honor. 
wanted real war. At last, at Iuka, down 
in Mississippi, and close to the Ten- 
nessee River, they said they would stand 
up and fight. And they did! Not a sol- 
dier in the Fifth Iowa was more anxious 
to participate in a red-hot battle than 
myself. I among those who had 
volunteered not more for patriotism than 
for hope of tremendous adventure. My 
chance had come. We marched from our 
camps at Jacinto as light-footed and as 
light-hearted that September morning as 
if we were going to a wedding. The sky 
was blue, the birds sang, the autumn 
leaves were red and beautiful. We seem- 
ed perfectly gay with anticipation of be- 
ing killed. It seems astounding now. 
The fact is, no one thought himself in 
severe danger. Some of would be 
killed, we knew, of course, but each 
thought it would be the “other fellow.” 


was 


us 


in Battle 
WV. BYERS 


We 


along; 


Sea”’ 


sang jovial 


marched 
own 


songs 
of 
That gorgeous forenoon, hurry- 
ing through the woods for twenty miles, 
towards the enemy, we saw the poelry of 
war. Sundown five of 
and forty-two of my regiment 
dead in a ditch by the battle-field. An- 
other one hundred and seventy-five were 
wounded. 


we 


as 


one, a song my com- 


posing. 


saw my mess- 


mates 


And we had all been so happy 
in the morning! 

An the fight commenced 
we soldiers feared the enemy might run 
and get away. 
in the 
vance-guard 


hour before 
At last a shot was heard 
in front of us. Our ad- 
had run on to Con- 
federates in gray. “ Form your regiment 
instantly, right and left across this road,” 
cried a staff-officer, galloping up to our 
loved commander, Colonel Matthies. 
“ Stand ground and fight 
them,” added the officer. 

“Dat is just exactly vot I ecaleulate to 
do,” answered our colonel in his Teutonie 
In the 


wor rds 


some 


your here 


accen*. three minutes line was 


across the road and every eye peering into 
the thin woods in front. 


Just then, to my 
amazement, the colonel galloped up to me 
and said: “ You have got your musket, 
but you must not fight. Something has 
happened to the quartermaster. Go back 
to the teams and hurry them ten miles to 
the rear.” I was the most disappointed 
Protests did no 
he said. “ You 
you shall have 
were orders. I 
hurried away, with the oncoming battle 
sounding in my ears, and in my heart a 
fixed resolve never to obey orders again, 
if that meant taking me from the side of 
my comrades. 

When got the news back at the 
wagon-train that my regiment had been 
gloriously cut to pieces, I almost cried, 
that I had lost the chance to fall in bat- 
tle. The fighting had been something 
terrible. The combatants nearly exter- 


man in Grant’s army. 
good. “I trust 
must go; another 
your chance.” 


you,” 
time 
Orders 


we 
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minated each other. 
that if a 
powder - burnt. 


They fought so 
man were hit, he was 
One regiment of the 
enemy had every officer killed or wound- 
ed. Yet we wanted more of this. 

Time My kept his 
word. In a little time that same enemy, 
reinforced, rushed on to our works at 
Corinth. We were 25,000 inside the 
town, and they were 40,000 outside. All 
the moonlight night of October 3 my 
regiment, what was left of it, lay in a 
wagon road in the outside the 
works of Corinth and listened to the 
rumbling of the Confederate artillery as 
it was moving into place to attack us on 
the morrow. 
ed. A comrade who escaped being killed 
at Iuka lay under a blanket with me in 
the wagon road and in the moonlight. 
The terrible experience at Iuka had 
sobered Jimmy King a little. He talked 
of what might happen at daylight. He 
said, too, he was “glad he had always 
led a good life.” As for me, I was hope- 
ful of a biz time. I might of course get 
wounded—I almost hoped for this little 
honor,—but it the “other 
who would certainly get killed. 

At daybreak of the 4th, Fort Robinette 
was picked out by the enemy as one of 
the points for their great final assault, 
and it proved one of the awfulest and 
bloodiest assaults of the civil war. There 
had been hard fighting all day of the 
3d, and all our outer works were in the 
enemy’s hands. 


] 
ciose 


passed, colonel 


woot Is 


This time no orders hinder- 


was fellow ” 


On the morning of the 
4th, my regiment with its division was 
placed distance to the right of 
Robinette. We were in a field of high 
weeds. The orders were to lie down, as 


some 


the enemy in overpowering numbers were 
about to assault us directly in front. 
We lay there in the weeds for an hour 
without speaking. What a chance for 
strange thoughts! And the men, think- 
ing of their comrades dead in the ditches 
of Iuka, did meditate. The suspense, 
lying there in the weeds, every moment 
expecting a crash of musketry in our 
faces, was something intense. The sun 
was red hot. Poor Billy Bodley, grieving 
for his only brother, just killed, crept 
over to me and whispered, “I am not 
afraid, but I am too sick to fight—you 
are the captain’s friend; ask him to let 
me go back.” He went, only to be killed 
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on another field. He was just creeping 
back through the weeds, when some on¢ 
cried out to us to “rise and fire.” I was 
burning up with excitement, too excited 
to be scared. Instantly we were on 
feet. I the rear rank. I could 
see the ent my perfectly. Some of the m 
were in their shirt-sleeves, running fron 


our 
was in 


tree to tree and firing at us. 
musket and blazed 
particular. A comrade in front of m 
afterward said I “nearly shot his ear 
off.” He glanced back once, he said, and 
I was only laughing. 
shot 


I raised my 
away at nobody in 


That was my first 
in an open, stand-up battle. W: 
went on firing, biting our cartridges and 
loading with iron ramrods as fast as wi 
could. I was constantly afraid lest th 
enemy would be on me before I eould 
that fool loaded. The destiny 
of the country was in my hands at that 
moment; only I wasn’t thinking of th« 
country, or anything else save that mis- 
erable old ramrod and that line of fel- 
lows a hundred yards in front. I must 
have swallowed whole spoonfuls of gun- 
powder in my haste biting the cartridges. 
I had thirst description. My 
eanteen was full of water, too, but who 
could then to take a drink! The 
fighting went on some minutes, yet not 


get gun 


beyond 
stop 


many men were dropping near me right 
or left. It must have been a ruse of the 
enemy, for suddenly he massed a heavy 
column to our left, and almost passing 
us, made that dreadful and historic as- 
sault on bloody Robinette. My regiment 
made a quick wheel half-way round, and 


there we stood and witnessed as brave 


deeds as were ever seen in any war. No 


stormed that fort 
and held it, yet now, suddenly, a great 
black column of Confederates debouched 
from the woods, spread out fanlike, and 
with a yell started to capture Fort Robi- 
nette. In front of them and about them 
lay fallen trees, making a strong abattis; 
in front of these, a deep, wide ditch; and 
in front of that, the fort, filled with 
cannon and soldiers. Every gun was 
loaded to the muzzle, and as the Con- 
federates approached, a horrible whir!l- 
wind of bullets, grape-shot, and canister 
poured into their They never 
halted. General Rogers, with a flag in 
one hand and a revolver in the other, 
led them straight into one of the awful 


soldiers could have 


faces. 
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death-traps of the war. Hundreds of 
them crossed the ditch, climbed into the 
fort, and with their muskets clubbed 
the men at the guns. Others lay dead 
on the fort’s escarpment, their muskets 
folded in their arms. Useless courage, 
vain glory. In a moment, new Federal 
lines rose up behind the fort, and all 
was lost. The Confederates fled back 
among their dead, trampling them as 
they ran. Twice they had passed in front 
of my regiment, once as victors and once 
in horrible defeat. Standing there, look- 
ing at the horrible scene, and in the 
midst of the awful thunder of battle, 
I felt as if the world were coming to an 
end. It seemed the destruction of hu- 
manity, not a battle. If the ground had 
opened and swallowed us all up, it 
wouldn’t have seemed strange. At that 
moment I was thinking neither of victory 
nor defeat. It was the tremendous spec- 
tacle, the awful noise, that overwhelmed 
me. Had that charge succeeded, my 
regiment would have been lost. We were 
speechless, breathless, as we watched the 
storming of the fort. Soon I went down 
to the grass before it. Six thousand dead 
and wounded Confederates lay in front 
of Corinth. I saw the body of Rogers, 
the brave of the brave, lying there. He 
was in his white-stocking feet. Some 
vandal had robbed him of his boots. He 
lay on his back, his face to the foe. 

That night in the moonlight I stood 
on guard on the battle-field. I was 
under an oak-tree. The dead lay there 
unburied, among them two of my chums 
and classmates in a Western school. I 
had time to meditate on the awfulness 
of war, that night. But I did not. I 
was only thinking of the words of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, as he rode down the lines 
at Iuka, crying out, “Glorious Fifth 
Iowa.” TI, too, in the moonlight on the 
battle-field was saying, “Glorious Fifth 
Iowa.” It was my regiment. How a 
soldier loves glory! I forgot my dead 
comrades and classmates in my pride in 
the regiment. 

Forty years have passed. As I write 
this, 1 do not know that twenty of my 
regiment are alive. It was one of the 
commands that perished almost before 
the war was over. Later, when I was 
mustered out of the army as an escaped 
prisoner, the Secretary. of War said to 
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me: “You have no regiment. They are 
all gone. They fell gloriousiy. You are 
the last man of the regiment.” Is it any 
wonder that there, on the battle-field, 
alone in the moonlight, I was thinking 
only of the deeds of the regiment. 

I skip a few months. Again the chance 
is mine. I had not yet been killed or 
hurt. I had volunteered that something 
might happen. I wanted more adven- 
ture, and more and more; and it was all 
coming, but I did not know it. A last 
great attempt was to be made on Vicks- 
burg. We had made so many attempts 
and failed. In all, ten thousand lives 
had been lost and Vicksburg was still 
standing there, a defiance to the Union 
army. A European war-office would have 
courtmartialled Grant for leaving his 
base as he did now, putting a mighty 
river behind him and starting into an 
enemy’s country, almost without food 
for man or beast. We got used to 
strange warfare in the civil conflict, 
after a while. Anyway, there we now 
were, marching behind Vicksburg—here, 
there, anywhere—walking through dust 
shoe-mouth deep, roasting in the sun, 
sleeping in the road, fighting everywhere 
— Port Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, 
Champion Hills—victories, every one. 
We hardly waited to bury the dead. Day 
and night we kept going. We just 
marched and fought. -At Jackson, an 
awful thunder-storm accompanied the 
battle. Forty years after I still lauzh 
to think how a hundred times we sol- 
diers dropped flat on our faces at every 
mighty clap of thunder, thinking it an 
exploding shell from the guns of the 
enemy. Suddenly Pemberton, with all 
his army, came boldly out of Vicksburg, 
to give us one great battle. He chose 
his ground among the magnolia woods 
of Champion Hills. My chance for ad- 
venture had come again. 

On the night of May 15th, my regi- 
ment got hold of a little flour. At dawn 
of the 16th we were mixing it with wa- 
ter, making dough balls to bake on the 
end of our ramrods over our little 
bivouae fires in the woods. It was all 
we had to eat. Once we heard faint 
sounds of cannon far away. Some 
horsemen were passing the bivouac. It 
was just daylight. I went out to the road- 
side, and there I saw General Grant gal- 
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loping past, followed by aides who were 
jumping their over logs and 
stumps, trying to keep up with the com- 
mander. There were more sounds of 
eannon. “Fall in,” sounded down the 
regiment. In five minutes we were 
making a forced march for Champion 
Hills. The fight had commenced and we 
were a dozen miles away. How we trav- 
elled! The eavalry did not more than 
keep up with us. We were nearly dying 
with thirst. The day was terrifically 
hot. As we neared the battle-field, we 
passed a dirty pond of water. We left 
the ranks and filled canteens and 
stomachs with a fluid fit only for swine 
to wallow in. One can’t be too fastidious 
with a battle coming on. Already hun- 
dreds of wounded men were rushing to 
the rear. In a little time my regiment 
was stretched in line of battle, at the 
side of an open field. Beyond that field, 
in the wood and hills, the enemy was 
firing random shots into our silent un- 
resisting line. What we were doing 
there, Heaven only knows. How little a 
subordinate soldier ever knows as to 
what he is about! His business is to 
march, keep stili, be shot to pieces, and 
say nothing! The suspense of standing 
in that line was something awful. We 
were being shot down, and not firing a 
shot in return. There was again a chance 
to think, and } was thinking if I had 
not had enough of fool adventure! I 
was quartermaster-sergeant, anyway. My 
post safe place with the 
train, at the rear. Yet, here I was, just 
as in every fight of the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, volunteering to get myself shot. 
The colonel had allowed a convalescent 
to perform my duties, while I went forth 
in search of fame. 

I hadn’t 


horses 


was at a 


long to think, for shortly 


General Grant rode up behind my regi- 


ment and dismounted, almost where I 
was standing in the line. It was some- 
thing to see him in battle, and so close I 
eould almost hear his talk. He had the 
inevitable cigar as he leaned against his 
horse, listening to the reports of aides 
as they galloped to him. An occasional 
man in the regiment threw up his arms, 
dropped his musket and fell dead. It 
created no remark. We just stood on, 
wondering what next. There was some 
mysterious nodding of heads between our 
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colonel and General Grant. And tly 
suddenly came an order,—“ Fix bayon 
—forward—double-quick—charge!” WV 
started on the run. Grant, I notic 
mounted his horse and rode away. 
we were about to move, the colonel m: 
me acting sergeant-major of the r 
ment. To be promoted right then, 
such a place! General Grant, comma: 
ing the army, was not so proud as I y 
Fear or no fear, I could do nothing 1 
but pitch in and fight. Honor was at sta 
We charged up and into the woods, w 
a heavy fire—till, suddenly, we w 
stopped by a blazing line of Confeder 
musketry. Then the two lines, the | 
and the gray, stood two mortal h 
(though it did not seem but a few minu 
to me) and poured hot musketry 
each other’s face. I was struck tw 
but slightly hurt. Comrades 
I saw covered with blood, their fa 
black with powder, fighting on. 1 
dead lay everywhere unnoticed. Ag 

I was biting cartridges and hurry 
with that awful ramrod. A Confed 
ate shot his ramrod through my hand. 
was too busy, too excited, too hot, 
thirsty, to think of it—to think of ar 
thing but loading and firing and sta: 
ing my ground. 

We were winning Vicksburg rig 
there, making Grant President tl 
afternoon, Every torn face was a sti 
toward the city, every dead man 
ballot for the White House, yet neith 
White House nor ballot nor Vicksbur 
was in our thoughts. Would that awfu 
line in front of us ever give way? That 
was all. The terrific fighting continued 
I emptied my musket forty times, at me: 
in front of me. Some took cartridg: 
from the dead and fired fifty, sixty times 
Once we were being flanked. A _ bo: 
ran up to me crying: “ My regiment ha 
run. What will I do?” “Stay right 
here!” I shouted. “ Load and fire.” H: 
did, until both his legs were shot off by 
a cannon-ball. That was war! I was 
getting adventure, too—lots of it! 

Before sundown the battle was over 
Leaving our dead unburied, our wounded 
in the woods, we hurried on. We had 
taken Vicksburg, out there under thx 
magnolia-trees of Champion Hills. The 
awful fighting for the city forts, later, 
would have been in vain had Grant’s 


near 
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GRANT'S LETTER TO SHERMAN ANNOUNCING THE VICTORY 
From the original autograph copy owned by Mr. Byers 


army been defeated that afternoon in 
May. We went on to the Black River 
and fought again. Not knowing of our 
victories, the government ordered Grant 
to abandon the campaign; let Vicksburg 
Think of it! The messenger came to 
him as he sat on his horse watching some 
brave regiments storm the breastworks 
defending Black River bridge. “It is 
too late,” he said to the messenger. 
“Look yonder. Forty cannon are in our 
hands.” And then, sitting there in his 
saddle on the battle-field, he wrote Gen- 
eral Sherman a letter in pencil, telling 
of the victory. The autograph letter here 
reproduced is in the writer’s hands. 


20. 


-and lines surrounding Vicksburg. 


Soon we approached the mighty forts 
The 
soldiers had had so many victories, they 
believed that they could storm the works. 
Grant let them try. That 22d of May 
saw the Union army hurled back into its 
own breastworks. The charge had been 
made by 35,000 men. My own brigade 
and regiment advanced at the centre. 
Three hundred cannon and all the mor- 
tar-boats bombarded the city before the 
charge. The Fifth Iowa crept up 
through the gullies and ravines very 
close to the fort. The cannonading and 
the hot sun made the warring terrible. 
I was ordered to carry some ammunition 
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to the boys at the very front. The regi- 
ment lay against the hillside under a 
galling fire. One hardly dared lift his 
head the ground, fearing to be 
killed. I got my bundles of cartridges 
to the men and sat down in a depression 
in the hillside. I was safe as long as I 
did not move. Once more I had a chance 
to think, there, with the bullets whizzing 
within three feet of me. We could go 
neither forward nor back. We were just 
sitting around and being killed. Still 
the attack had not been given up. Sit- 
ting in that protected spot, a dozen sol- 


above 


diers, with heads bowed low, crept past 
me. Each carried a musket and a little 
ladder. They were to make the desperate 
to try and place these ladders 
the ditch, when the regiment 
would climb over them and cross into the 
works. These laddermen passed so 
close I could look into their eyes. For 
onee, at least, I felt death to be hover- 
ing very near. These men had surely 
volunteered to die. Few, or none of 
them, ever were seen again. Our assault 
failed. Our whole brigade crept down 
the gullies and ravines as best we could, 
and got away. Again we tried it at an- 
other point, and there our leader, Colonel 
Boomer, calling to the Iowa men to fol- 
low him, shot 


attempt 


across 


was dead. It was sun- 


down and the storming of the city was 


The siege commenced. Like 
beavers, we dug and dug till all the hills 
in front of the forts were honeycombed 
with rifle-pits. Every soldier at the front 
fired his hundred rounds a day, whether 
an enemy was seen or not. The men in- 
side the forts did the same with us, and 
at intervals a hundred cannon poured 
exploding shells into the city. 

One morning when I was out at the 
front rifle-pits I saw General Matthies 
creeping along the galleries to the pit 
where I was firing. He had a package in 
his hand wrapped in brown paper. To 


abandoned. 
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my astonishment he unfolded the pap: 
and gave me an officer’s sash. No w 
der it hangs above my table as I writ 
“You are to be the adjutant of the reg 
ment,” he said. I do not know if 
roar of the musketry then going 
drowned my voice as I tried to tha 
him, or if in the circumstance of war 
witnessed my delight. 

At a later battle, in the storming 
Missionary Ridge, I saw him sit 
under a tree, bleeding, a wound in 
head that later led him to his grave. 
was in a pause of the battle of (| 
I was lying on the grass 
two lines of the enemy. 
dead and wound 
Again I was having adventure. Ag 
I had a chance to think. And bef 
the doors of a Southern prison clos 
on me, as I lay there on the grass 
just one moment, my mind went b 
to that village green where I had volu 
teered to go out and fight and, may! 
win adventure. I had had it all—a 
the worst, a thousand times, was yet 
come. In a few minutes the Confeder 
lines closed in on me, and eighty of 
regiment, of whom a handful only, d 
or alive, were ever to return, marc] 
away to Libby Prison. Many times 
escaped, only to be retaken. Once, fo: 
free in the Confederacy, I entered 
Southern regiment and, inside Atlant 
saw what great battles were from t! 
standpoint of the Southern side. A 
last I got away, was placed on the stat 
of the great Sherman in the Carolinas 
and was the first to carry the news o! 
his victories to the government at Was! 
ington. I had, as a boy, often wondere 
how men feel in war-times. After fou 
years of war, adventure, and prison, | 
found it out. Im all the civil war | 
slept but eight nights in a bed at hom 
I had longed for adventure. The memor; 
of the past is now enough. 
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Feeding the Mind 


AN ESSAY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 


BY (the late) LEWIS CARROLL 


Author of Alice in Wonderland 


treme cases, breakfast, luncheon, 

dinner, tea, supper, and a glass of 
something hot at bedtime. What’ care we 
take about feeding the lucky body! 
Which of us does as much for his mind? 
And what causes the difference? Is the 
body so much the more important of 
the two? 

By no means; but life depends on the 
body being fed, whereas we can continue 
to exist as animals (searcely as men) 
though the mind be utterly starved and 
negleeted. Therefore Nature provides 
that, in ease of serious neglect of the 
body, such terrible consequences of dis- 
comfort and pain shall ensue as will 
soon bring us back to a sense of our 
duty; and some of the functions neces- 
sary to life she does for us altogether, 
leaving us no choice in the matter. It 
would fare but ill with many of us if 
we were left to superintend our own di- 
gestion and circulation. “ Bless me!” 
one would cry, “I forgot to wind up my 
heart this morning! To think that it has 
been standing still for the last three 
hours!” “I can’t walk with you this 
afternoon,” a friend would say, “as I 
have no less than eleven dinners to digest. 
I had to let them stand over from last 
week, being so busy—and my doctor says 
he will not answer for the consequences 
if I wait any longer!” 

Well it is, I say, for us, that the conse- 
quences of neglecting the body can be 
clearly seen and felt; and it might be 
well for some if the mind were equally 
visible and tangible—if we could take it, 
say, to the doctor and have its pulse felt. 

“Why, what have you been doing 
with this mind lately? How have you 
fed it? It looks pale, and the pulse is 
very slow.” 

“Well, doctor, it has not had much 


—— dinner, tea; in ex- 


regular food lately. I gave it a lot of 
sugar-plums yesterday.” 

“ Sugar-plums! What kind?” 

“Well, they were a parcel of conun- 
drums, sir.” 

“Ah! I thought so. Now just mind 
this: if you go on playing tricks like 
that, you'll spoil all its teeth, and get 
laid up with mental indigestion. You 
must have nothing but the plainest read- 
ing for the next few days. Take care 
now! No novels on any aceount!” 


Considering the amount of painful ex- 
perience many of us have had in feeding 
and dosing the body, it would, I think, 
be quite worth our while to try and trans- 
late some of the rules into corresponding 
ones for the mind. 

First, then, we should set ourselves to 
provide for our mind its proper kind of 
food; we very soon learn what will, and 
what will not, agree with the body, and 
find little difficulty in refusing a piece of 
the tempting pudding or pie which is 
associated in our memory with that ter- 
rible attack of indigestion, and whose 
very name irresistibly recalls rhubarb and 
magnesia; but it takes a great many les- 
sons to convince us how indigestible 
some of our favorite lines of reading are, 
and again and again we make a meal of 
the unwholesome novel, sure to be fol- 
lowed by its usual train of low spirits, 
unwillingness to work, weariness of exist- 
ence—in fact by mental nightmare. 

Then we should be careful to provide 
this wholesome food in proper amount. 
Mental ghuttony, or overreading, is a 
dangerous propensity, tending to weak- 
ness of digestive power, and in some cases 
to loss of appetite; we know that bread 
is a good and wholesome food, but who 
would like to try the experiment of eating 
two or three loaves at a sitting ? 
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I have heard of a physician telling his 
patient—whose complaint was merely 
gluttony and want of exercise—that “ the 
earliest symptom of hypernutrition is a 
deposition of adipose tissue,” and no 
doubt the fine long words greatly consoled 
the poor man under his increasing load 
of fat. 

I wonder if there is such a thing in 
nature as a fat mind? I really think I 
have met with one or two minds which 
could not keep up with the slowest trot 
in conversation, could not jump over a 
logical fence to save their lives, always 
got stuck fast in a narrow argument, and, 
in short, were fit for nothing but to 
waddle helplessly through the world. 


Then, again, though the food be whole- 
some and in proper amount, we know that 
we must not consume too many kinds 
at once. Take the thirsty haymaker 
a quari of beer, or a quart of cider, or 
even a quart of cold tea, and he will 
probably thank you (though not so 
heartily in the last case!). But what 
think you his feelings would be if you 
offered him a tray containing a little 
mug of beer, a little mug of cider, an- 
other of cold tea, one of hot tea, one of 
coffee, one of cocoa, and corresponding 
vessels of milk, water, brandy-and-water, 
and buttermilk? The sum total might be 
a quart, but would it be the same thing 
to the haymaker ? 


Having settled the proper kind, amount, 
and variety of our mental food, it re- 
mains that we should be careful to allow 
proper intervals between meal and meal, 
and not swallow the food hastily without 
mastication, so that it may be thoroughly 
digested; both which rules for the body 
are also applicable at once to the mind. 

First as to the intervals: these are as 
really necessary as they are for the body, 
with this difference only, that while the 
body requires three or four hours’ rest 
before it is ready for another meal, the 
mind will in many cases do with three or 
four minutes. I believe that the interval 
required is much shorter than is generally 
supposed, and from personal experience 
I would recommend any one who has to 
devote several hours together to one sub- 
ject of thought to try the effect of such a 
break, say once an hour—leaving off for 


five minutes only, each time, but takine 
care to throw the mind absolutely “ out o; 
gear” for those five minutes, and to tur 
it entirely to other subjects. It is astoy 
ishing what an amount of impetus an 
elasticity the mind recovers during thos: 
short periods of rest. 

And then as to the mastication of th, 
food: the mental process answering 
this is simply thinking over what we rea 
This is a very much greater exertion 
mind than the mere passive taking in th 
contents of our author—so much greater 
an exertion is it, that, as Coleridge sa, 
the mind often “angrily refuses” to put 
itself to such trouble—so much greater. 
that we are far too apt to neglect it alt 
gether, and go on pouring in fresh food 
on the top of the undigested masses a 
ready lying there, till the unfortunat: 
mind is fairly swamped under the flood 
But the greater the exertion, the more 
valuable, we may be sure, is the effect: 
one hour of steady thinking over a sub- 
ject (a solitary walk is as good an oppor 
tunity for the process as any other) 
worth two or three of reading only. And 
just consider another effect of this 
thorough digestion of the books we read 
I mean the arranging and “ticketing,” 
so to speak, of the subjects in our minds, 
so that we can readily refer to them 
when we want them. Sam Slick tells us 
that he has learned several languages in 
his life, but somehow “ couldn’t keep the 
parcels sorted ” in his mind; and many a 
mind that hurries through book after 
book, without waiting to digest or ar- 
range anything, gets into that sort of 
condition, and the unfortunate owner 
finds himself far from fit really to 
support the character all his friends 
give him. 

“A thoroughly well-read man. 
you try him in any subject, now. 
can’t puzzle him!” 

You turn to the thoroughly well-read 
man: you ask him a question, say, in 
English history (he is understood to 
have just finished reading Macaulay) ; he 
smiles good-naturedly, tries to look as 
if he knew all about it, and proceeds to 
dive into his mind for the answer. Up 
comes a handful of very promising facts, 
but on examination they turn out to 
belong to the wrong century, and are 
pitched in again; a second haul brings 


Just 


You 
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up a fact much more like the real thing, 
but unfortunately along with it comes a 
tangle of other things—a fact in political 
economy, a rule in arithmetic, the ages 
of his brother’s children, and a stanza of 
Gray’s “ Elegy ”; and among all these the 
fact he wants has got hopelessly twisted 
up and entangled. Meanwhile every one is 
waiting for his reply, and as the silence 
is getting more and more awkward, our 
well-read friend has to stammer out some 
half-answer at last, not nearly so clear 
or so satisfactory as an ordinary school- 
boy would have given. And all this for 
want of making up his knowledge into 
proper bundles and ticketing them! 

Do you know the unfortunate victim 
of ill-judged mental feeding when you 
see him? Can you doubt him? Look at 
him drearily wandering round a reading- 
room, tasting dish after dish—we beg his 
pardon, book after book—keeping to none. 
First a mouthful of novel—but no, faugh! 
he has had nothing but that to eat for 
the last week, and is quite tired of the 
taste; then a slice of science, but you 
know at once what the result of that will 
be—ah, of course, much too tough for his 
teeth. And so on through the old weary 
round, which he tried (and failed in) 
yesterday, and will probably try, and fail 
in, to-morrow. 

Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his 
very amusing book The Professor at the 
Breakfast-table, gives the following rule 
for knowing whether a human being is 
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young or old. “The crucial experiment 
is this. Offer a bulky bun to the sus- 
pected individual just ten minutes before 
dinner. If this is easily accepted and 
devoured, the fact of youth is estab- 
lished.” He tells us that a human being, 
“if young, will eat anything at any hour 
of the day or night.” 

To ascertain the healthiness of the 
mental appetite of a human animal, place 
in its hands a short, well-written, but 
not exciting treatise on some popular 
subject—a mental bun, in fact. If it is 
read with eager interest and perfect at- 
tention, and if the reader can answer 
questions on the subject afterwards, the 
mind is in first-rate working order; if it 
be politely laid down again, or perhaps 
lounged over for a few minutes, and then, 
“T can’t read this stupid book! Would 
you hand me the second volume of The 
Mysterious Murder?” you may be equally 
sure that there is something wrong in the 
mental digestion. 

If this paper has given you any useful 
hints on the important subject of reading, 
and made you see that it is one’s duty no 
less than one’s interest to “read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest” the good 
books that fall in your way, its purpose 
will be fulfilled. 


Note.—The manuscript of this address was 
given to the Rev. W. H. Draper, of Adel, 
Yorkshire, England, by the author, and is 
now printed for the first time, with the 
consent of his executor and family. 


Inscriptions 


BY JOHN B. TABB 


HE epitaph of night 
- The sunbeams write; 

The epitaph of day, 
The shadows gray: 


One requiem of wind and wave 


Above each grave. 











































































































































































































































































































The Level 





HE was the ambition of the younger 

girls and the envy of the less 
fortunate. Bessie Hall had every- 
thing, they said. 

Her prettiness, indeed, was chiefly in 
slender plumpness and bloom. But it 
served her purpose as no classic mould 
would have done. She did not over- 
estimate it. But she was probably better 
satisfied with it than with most of those 
conditions of her life that people were 
always telling her were ideal. They spoke 
of her as the only child in a way that 
implied congratulations on the undivided 
inheritance—and that reminded her how 
she had always wanted a sister. They 
talked of her idyllie life on a blue-grass 
stock-farm— when she was wheedling 
from her father a winter in Washington. 
They envied her often when they had 
the very thing she wanted—or, at least, 
she didn’t have it. They enlarged on her 
popularity, and she answered, “Oh yes, 
nice boys, most of them, but—” 

She had always said, “ When I marry,” 
not “if,” and had said it much as she 
said, “When I grow up.” And, yes, 
she believed in fate: that everybody who 
belonged to you would find you out; but 
—it was only hospitable to meet them 
half-way! So her admirers found her 
in the beginning hopefully interested, 
and in the end rather mournfully un- 
convinced. Her regret seemed so gen- 
uinely on her own account as well as 
theirs that they usually carried off a 
very kind feeling for her. She was equal- 
ly open to enlistment in any other pro- 
posed diversion. For Bessie lived in a 
constant state of great expectation that 
something really nice would really hap- 
pen to-morrow. There was always some- 
thing wrong to-day. 

“Tt’s not fair!” she complained to 
Guy Osbourne, when he came to tell her 
good-by, all in the gray. “I’m positively 
discriminated against. If J have an en- 
gagement, it’s sure to rain! And now 
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just when I’m beginning to be a grow: 
young lady, with a prospect at last 
a thoroughly good time, a war has 
break out!” 

Her petulance was pretty. Guy laug! 
ed. “ How disobliging!” he sympathiz 
“ And how modest!” he added—which t] 
reader may disentangle; Bessie did noi 
“ At last!” he mocked her. 

For Bessie Hall, whose communit 
already moved in an orbit around her, 
and whose parents had, according to 
familiar phrase, an even more circum 
scribed course around her little finger 
for Bessie Hall to rail at fate was de- 
liciously absurd, delightfully feminine! 

When Bessie was most unreasonable 
one only wanted to kiss her. Guy’ 
privileges in that line had passed wit 
the days when he used to pick up bodil; 
his lithe little playfellow to cross a creek 
or rain-puddled road. But to-day seemed 
pleasantly momentous; it called for the 
unusual. “JI say, Bibi, when a knight 
went off to fight, you know, his lady used 
to give him a stirrup-cup at good-by. 
Don’t you think it would be really sweet 
of you—” 

She held off, only to be provoking. She 
would have thought no more of kissing 
Guy than a brother—or she thought she 
wouldn’t. To be sure, she hadn’t for 
years; there was no occasion; and then, 
of course, one didn’t. She laughed and 
shook her head, and retreated laughing. 
And he promptly captured her. . . . She 
freed herself, suddenly serious. And 
Guy stood sobered—sobered not at going 
to the war, but at leaving her. 

“There now, run along.” 


“Well, good-by.” But he lingered. 
There was nothing more to say, but he 
lingered. “Well, good-by. Be good, 
Bibi.” 


“It looks as if that was all I’d have a 
chance to be.” The drawl of the light 
voice with its rising inflection was so 
engaging, no one called it nasal. “ And 
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it’s so much more difficult and important 
to be charming!” 

He was sobered at leaving her, but he 
never thought of not going with the rest. 
He went, and all the rest. And Bessie 
found herself, just when nature had 
crowned her with womanhood, a princess 
without a kingdom. To be sure, living 
on the border gave her double oppor- 
tunities, and for contrasting romances. 
There were episodes that comforted her 
with the reflection that she was not get- 
ting wholly out of practice in the arts. 
And there was real adventure in flying 
and secret visits from Guy and the rest— 
Guy, who was never again just the same 
with her; but, for that matter, neither 
was she just the same with him. But, 
on the whole, as she pouted to him after- 
ward, she wouldn’t call that four years’ 
war exactly entertaining! 

The Halls personally did not suffer so 
deeply as their neighbors except from 
property loss. All they could afford, and 
more, they gave to the South, and the 
Northern invader took what was left. 
When there was nothing left, he hacked 


the rosewood furniture and made targets 
of the family portraits, in the mere wan- 
tonness of loot that, as a recriminative 
compliment, cannot be laid to the charge 


of any one period or section. Most of 
the farm negroes crossed the river. Funds 
ran low. 

There had been ease and luxury in the 
family always, and just when Bessie 
reached the time to profit by them she 
remarked that they failed. 

Even if the Halls were not in mourn- 
ing, no one lives through such a time 
without feeling the common humanity. 
But Bessie, though she lingered on the 
brink of love as of all the other deeps 
of life—eurious, ,adventurous, at once 
willing and reluetant—was still, in the 
end, quite steady. 

When the war was over, the Halls were 
poor, on a competence of land run to 
waste, with no labor to work it, and no 
market to sell it. And Mr. Hall, like 
so many of his generation, was too ham- 
pered by habit and crushed by remi- 
niscence to meet the new day. 

It was the contrast in Guy’s spirit that 
won Bessie. His was indeed the imme- 
morial spirit of youth—whether it be of 
the young world, or the young male, or 
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the young South—to accept the issue 
of trial by combat and give loyalty 
to one proved equally worthy of sword 
or hand. 

“We're whipped,” he told her, “and 
that settles it. Now there’s other work 
for us than brooding over it. All the 
same, the South has a future, Bibi, and 
that means a future for you and me.” 

“Not in the manufacture of poetry, 
I’m afraid,” she laughed. “ You dropped 
a stitch.” 

She did not seem to take his prow- 
ess, either past or to come, very seri- 
ously; and her eyebrows and her inflec- 
tion went up at the assumption of the 
“we” in his plans. But—she listened, 
hopefully interested. 

His definiteness was itself effective. 
She herself did not know what she want- 
ed. Something was wrong; or rather, 
everything was. She was finding life 
a great bore. But what would be right, 
she couldn’t say, except that it must 
be different. 

Guy looked sure and seasoned as he 
poured out his plans; and together with 
the maturing tan and breadth from his 
rough life, there was an unconquerable 
boyishness in the lift of his head and 
the light of his eyes. 

“This enthusiasm is truly beautiful!” 
she teased. 

It was, in truth, infectious. 

Why! it was love she had wanted. 
The four years had been so empty— 
without Guy. 

She wernt into it alert, receptive, 
optimistic. But it nettled her that every- 
body should be so congratulatory, and 
nobody surprised. It wasn’t what she 
would call ideal for two impoverished 
young aristocrats to start life on noth- 
ing but affection and selt'-confidence. 

It did seem as if the choicest fruit 
always came to her specked. 

“Never mind,” Guy encouraged her. 
“Just give me ten years. It will be a 
little hard on you at first, Bibi dear, I 
know, but it would be harder at your 
father’s now. And it won’t be long, 
trust me!” 

There*was only one comment of whose 
intention Bessie was uncertain: “ So Guy 
is to continue carrying you over the bad 
places, Bessie ?” 

Him! She had been thinking it rather 
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a fine thing for her to do. 
appealed to her. 
“And think what an amusing anec- 


And that 


dote it will make after a while, Guy,— 
how, with all your worldly goods tied 
up in a red bandanna, and your wife on 
your arm instead of her father’s door- 
step, you set out to make your fortune, 
and to live meanwhile in the City of Un- 
Brotherly Love!” 

But Bessie had the 
open-handed people to 
was not a virtue. 


standards of an 
whom economy 
There had always been 
table for every meal 
“salt-risin’ light bread” and corn pone 
or griddle-cakes, half a dozen kinds of 
preserves, the staples in proportion. Her 
mother would have been humiliated had 
there been any noticeable diminution in 
the supply when the meal was over; and 
and the eook would have had a 
council of war had a guest failed to eat 
and praise any single dish. 


on her mother’s 


she 


Bessie had not realized how inglorious 
their meagreness would be, until Mrs. 
Grey, at the daughter’s table, grew unc- 
tuously reminiscent about the mother’s. 

“Dear me!” Guy tried afterward to 
comfort the red eyelids and tremulous 
lips, “do you want a table so full it 
takes your appetite at sight? How in- 
hospitable!” 

“T’m afraid I can’t 
grace!” Bessie quivered. 

“But, Bibi dear, Mrs. Grey is simply 
behind the times. The rationale of those 
enormous meals was not munificence, but 
that a horde of house-servants had to be 
fed at a second table.” 

Certainly Guy 
were excellent 


joke about dis- 


and his good spirits 
company. And Bessie 
came of a race of women used to gay 
girlhoods and to settling down thereafter, 
as a matter of course, into the best of 
house-mothers. 

But there was a difference between 
the domestic arts she had been taught 
as necessary to the future lady of a large 
household and the domestic industries 
she had ‘to practise. Supervising and 
doing were not the same. For her moth- 
er, sewing and cooking had been accom- 
plishments; for her they were work. She 
had to do things a lady didn’t do. 

However, she was as fastidious about 
what she did for herself as about what 
was done for her. She was quick and 
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efficient. People said Bessie Osbourn 
had the dearest home in town, was th: 
best housekeeper, the most nicely dress: 
on nothing. You might know Bessie Ha 
would have the best of everything! 

And when Bessie began to wonder 
that was true, she had entered the las: 
circle of disappointment. 

The fact was that, after the first novelty 
things seemed pretty much the same as | 
fore. Bessie Osbourne was not so differe: 
from Bessie Hall. She might have appr 
ciated that assignificant ; but doubtless s 
had never heard the edifying jingle of t! 
unfortunate youth who “ wandered 01 
all the earth ” without ever finding “ t 
land where he would like to stay,” a: 
all because he was injudicious enough 
take “his disposition with him ever 
where he went.” It was as if she | 
been going in a circle from right to left 
and, after a blare of drums and trump: 
and a stirring “ About—face!” she ha 
found herself going in the same circ] 
from left to right. It all came to t! 
same thing, and that was nothing. Gu: 
was apparently working hard; but, aft 
all, in real life it seemed one did n 
plant the adepts’ magic seed that sprout 
ed, grew, bloomed, while you looked 
for a moment. For herself, baking a: 
stitching took all her time, without ta! 
ing nearly all her interest, or seemi! 
to matter much when all was said ar 
done. If she neglected things, they went 
undone, or some one else did them; i: 
any case Guy never complained. If sh 
did what came up, each day was fill 
with meeting each day’s demands. Al 
their lives went into the means and 
preparation for living. Other people 
Or was it really any different with them ‘ 
Nine-tenths of the people nine-tenths of 
the time seemed to accomplish only a 
chance to exist. She had heard women 
complain that such was the woman’s lot 
in order that men might progress. But 
it struck her very few men worked be 
yond the provision of present necessities, 
either. Was it all a myth, then—happi- 
ness, experience, romance? Was this al! 
there was to life and love? What was 
the sense, the end? Her dissatisfaction 
reproached the Cosmos, grew to that 
Weltschmerz which is merely low spirits 
and reduced vitality, not “an infirmity 
of growth.” 
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She constantly expected perfection, and 
all that fell below it was its opposite 
extreme, and worthless. She began to 
suspect herself of being an exceptional 
and lofty nature deprived of her dues. 

Guy was a little disappointed at her 
prudent objection to children until their 
success was established. Prudence was 
mere waste of time to his courage and 
assurance. And he believed, though with- 
out going into the psychology of the 
situation, that Bessie would be happier 
with a child or two. 

“Oh, how can we do any more?” she 
answered, in her pretty, spoiled way. 
“ We’re trying to cut a two-yard garment 
out of a one-yard piece now.” At least, 
she was; and so Guy was. 

Well, it wasn’t a great matter yet. It 
is not in the early years of marriage that 
that lack is most felt. And Bessie was 
not very strong; she never seemed really 
well any more. She developed a succes- 


sion of small ailments, lassitudes, nerves. 
She dragged on the hand of life, and 
complained. The local physician drugged 
her with a commendable spirit of opti- 


mism and scientific experiment. But the 
drawl of the light voice with its rising 
inflection became distinctly a whine. 

She got a way of surprising Guy and 
upsetting his ecaleulations with unan- 
nounced extravagances. “ What’s the 
good of all this drudgery? We’re making 
no headway, getting nowhere; we might 
as well have what good we can as we 
go along.” 

There was a negro woman in the 
kitchen now, and in the sitting-room one 
of the new sewing-machines. And Guy, 
who, so far, had been only excavating 
for the cellar of his future business 
house, was beginning to feel that good 
foundation walls were about to start. 

But, even when peevish, Bessie had a 
way of turning up her eyes at him that 
reduced him to helplessness and adora- 
tion. And she was delicate! “I know,” 
he sympathized with her loyally, “ it’s 
like trying to work and be jolly with 
a jumping tooth; or rather, in your case, 
with a constant buzzing in your head.” 

The jumping tooth was his own simile. 
The headaches that had begun while he 
was soldiering were increasing. He had 
intermittent periods of numbness in the 
lower half of his body. It was annoying 
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to a busy man. He could offer no ex- 
planation, nor could the doctors. “ Over- 
work,” they suggested, and advised the 
cure that is of no school—“ rest.” That 
was “impossible.” Besides, it was all 
nonsense. He put it aside, went on, kept 
it from Bessie. 

The end came, as it always does, even 
after the longest expectation, with a rush. 
He was suffering with one of his acute 
headaches one night, when Bessie fell 
asleep beside him. She woke sudden- 
ly, with no judgment of time, with a 
start of terror, a sense of oppression, 
or—death ? 

“Guy!” she sereamed. 

The strangeness of his answering voice 
only repeated the stab of fear. She was 
on her feet, had made a light... . 

He was not suffering any more. He 
was perfectly conscious and rational. 
But from the waist down he could not 
move nor feel. 

The doctors came and talked a great 
deal and said little; they reminded them 
that not much was known of this sort of 
thing; they would be glad to do what 
they could. ... 

“You don’t mean to say this is per- 
manent? Paralyzed? I? Oh, absurd!” 
Awful things happened to other peo- 
ple, of course—scandal, death—but to 
one’s self— “Oh, it doesn’t sound true! 
It can’t be true. Paralyzed? 1]?” 

And Bessie wondered why this had been 
sent on her. 

The explanation was hit on long aft- 
erward, when in one of his campaign 
stories Guy mentioned a fall from his 
horse, with his spine against a rock, that 
had laid him unconscious for twenty- 
two hours. 

And so the war, which had been respon- 
sible for their starting together with 
only a past and a future, was responsible 
for their having shortly only a past. 
Guy was not allowed his ten years. 

Though he had now less actual pain, 
the shock seemed to jar the foundations 
of his life, and the sharp change in the 
habits of an active and vigorous body 
seemed to wreck his whole system. For 
months’ and months and months he 
seemed only a bundle of exposed nerves— 
that is, where he had any movement or 
sensation at all. 

Now a past, however escutcheoned and 
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more starvation 
diet than a future of affection and self- 
confidence. No help was to be had from 
either of their homes; it was the day of 
self-help for all. 


fame-enrolled, is even 


why this had been 
sent on her, but she took a couple of 
boarders at once, she sold sponge-cake 
and beaten biscuit, got up classes 
in bread-making. And Guy stopped her 
busy passing to draw her hand to his lips, 
or watched her with dumb eyes. 

Several of her friends, after trying her 
sewing-machine, then still something of 
a novelty, ordered duplicates. Guy sug- 
joke that she charge the 
makers a commission. 


Bessie wondered 


she 


gested as a 


“The idea of trading on friendship!” 
Bessie laughed. 

“O)...3 
more 


don’t 
seriously. 
boarders, then ? 
pitality.” 

It was one of those minute flashes of 
illumination that, multiplied and col- 
lected, become the glow of a new light, 
the signal of a revolution. The country 
was full of them in those days. The old 
codes were melting in the heat of change. 
Standards were fluid. Personally, it 


know,” Guy reflected, 
“How about these 
That’s trading on hos- 


ended in Bessie’s selling machines, first 
in her town, then in neighboring ones. 
In the restlessness that youth thinks 
is aspiration for the ideal, particularly 
for the ideal love, is a large element of 


craving for place and interest. After 
her marriage, at least, Bessie might have 
had enough of both; but the obvious pur- 
pose was too limited to appeal to her. 
Now two appetites and the four seasons 
supplied motive enough for industry. 
There was nothing magnificent in this 
manifest destiny, but it had the advan- 
tage of being imperative and constant. 
It was no small tax on her acquired 
delicacy, but it gave less time for hunt- 
ing symptoms. It did not answer the 
Whence, Whither, and Why; it pointedly 
changed the subject. 

Her work began to carry her out of 
herself. 

“Bibi dear, what a sorry end to all 
my promises!” 

She had been thinking just that her- 
self, with a sense of injury and imposi- 
tion; and she was used all her life to 
having people see everything as she saw 
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it, from her side only. But Guy had just 
turned over to his few creditors the hok 
in the ground into which so far most of 
his work had gone. “ Bibi dear, what 
a sorry end to all my plans!” 
she expected him to 

he did say and what 
surprised in her mind 
each other. 

“Oh, Guy!” she deprecated, suddenl) 
ashamed. For the first time it occurred 
to her to wonder why this had been sent 
on him. With a rush of remorseful sym 
pathy and appreciation, she slipped doy 
beside his chair. “ My poor old boy!” 

He clung to her like a drowning m 
—Guy, who, after the first single cry 
the blow, had been so self-contained ( 
self-repressed?) through it all! 

She remembered that she had omitted 
a good many things lately. 

“ You’re tired to-day,” he said. 

“Yes, I am.” She caught at it hur- 
riedly with apologetic self-defence. “ I’m 
pretty constantly tired lately. And thi 
morning Mrs. Grey was so trying. Sh: 
doesn’t understand her machine, and sh¢ 
doesn’t understand business, and she wa 
too silly and stupid. I don’t wonder you 
men laugh at us and don’t want us in 
your affairs!” 

“It’s all hard on you, Bibi.” Ther 
was a lump in his voice. It was th 
first time he had been able to speak of it. 

“Yes;” her own throat was so strained 
that for a moment she could not go on. 
“ But,” it struck her again, “ I don’t sup- 
pose an unbiased observer would think it 
exactly festive for you.” 

And, to be sure, when one came to 
think of it, how, pray, was he to blame? 

From that day there began to be mort 
than necessity to her work, and more than 
work to carry her out of herself. 

In the present of commercial feminin- 
ity we have two types—one, the business 
man; the other, an individual without 
gender, impersonal, capable. She never 
does anything ill-bred, certainly, but on¢ 
no more thinks of specifying that she 
is a lady than that her hair is black; it 
isn’t the point. 

Mrs. Osbourne, however, was always 
first of all a lady. With her, men kept 
their hats off and their coats on, and had 
an inclination to soften business with 
bows, and bargains with figures of speech. 


was what 
say. And what 
he didn’t, met 
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She was at once so patrician and so 
gracious that women felt it a kind of 
social function to deal with her. The 
drawl of the light voice with its rising 
inflection was only gently plaintive. The 
pretty way was winning, and rather pa- 
thetic in her position; it drifted about 
her an aroma of story, and that had its 
own appeal. The unvarying black of 
dress and bonnet, with touches of white 
at neck and wrist, was refined, and 
made her rosy plumpness look sweeter. 
It was all an uninventoried part of 
her stock in trade. And she came 
to take the same satisfaction in re- 
turns in suecess and cash that she had 
a girl in results in valentines 
and cotillion favors. 

Mrs. had all the traditions 
of her class and generation. She let her 
distaste of the situation be known. If 
it had been possible, she would have con- 
cealed it like a scandal. As it was, with 
very proud apology, she made the ne- 
cessity of her case understood: her ob- 
ject was bread and butter, not any of 
these new Woman’s Rights—unwoman- 
ly, bourgeoise ! 

Nevertheless, it was not only true that 
it suited her to be doing something with 
some point and result, but that the life 
of action and influence among people 
suited her. The work came to interest 
her for itself as well as for its object; 
that interest was a factor in her success; 
and the success again both stimulated 
and further equipped her. 

As she got into training and over the 
first sore muscles of mind and body, work 
began. to strengthen her. The nerves and 
small ailments grew secondary, were over- 
looked, actually lessened. There need be 
nothing esoteric in saying that a vital 
interest in life is as essential to health 
as to happiness. One need consider only 
the practical and physical effects of in- 
terest and self - forgetfulness, serenity 
and self-resource. 

Sometimes her increasing trade took 
her away for two or three days, as far 
as Louisville or Cincinnati. The thought 
of Guy followed her, a sweet pain. She 
found herself hurrying back to her bright 
prisoner, and because of both conditions 
the marvel of that brightness grew on 
her, together with certain embarrassed 
comparisons. More than anything else, 
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she admired his strength where she had 
been weak. 

His brightness seemed to her the most 
pathetic thing about him; it was so sor- 
ry. It was indeed the epitome of his 
tragedy. To be as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible, and, when necessarily in evidence, 
as pleasant as possible, was the réle he 
had assigned himself. It was the one 
thing he could do, the only thing he 
could do for her. 

Doubtless the very controlling of the 
nervousness helped it. Moreover, his re- 
volting organization was gradually adapt- 
ing itself somewhat to the new conditions. 
Sensitive and uncertain tendrils of vital- 
ity began to creep out from the roots of 
a blighted vigor. 

Bessie, increasingly perceptive, began 
to suspect that what she saw was the 
brightness after the storm. She wonder- 
ed what his long solitary hours were like 
when she was away. What must they be, 
with him helpless, disappointed, lonely, 
liable to maddening attacks of nerves? 
But he assured her that he was perfectly 
comfortable; Mammy Dinah was faithful 
and competent; and he was really making 
headway with the German and French 
that he had taken up because he could 
put them down as need was, and because 


—they might come in, in some way, some 


time. “In heaven?” Bessie wondered 
secretly, but, enlightened by her own ex- 
perience, saw the advantage of his be- 
ing entertained. 

“You’re too much 
feeling for the trouble. “ And so am I,” 
she added, thoughtfully. She should 
have noticed his eyes at that last. He had 
developed a sort of controlled voracity 
for endearment, but he never asked for 
it. In the old days he had taken his 
own masterfully, with no doubts. Now 
he waited. He did not starve. She 
cajoled him and coaxed his appet*te and 
patted the pillows, and made pretty, 
laughing eyes at him and fate quite in 
her habitual manner. Her touch and 
tone of affection had never been so free. 
But in that very fact he found an- 
other sting. 

“ The better I do on the road, the more 
they keep me out,” she was saying. “ We 
can’t go on this way. I’ve been thinking 
lately— Could you bear to go North, 
Guy, and to live in a city, among stran- 


alone,” she said, 
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gers? Perhaps at headquarters there 
might be an opening for me that would 
let me settle down.” 

“What! Cincinnati! Is 
such chance ?” 

“You'd like it? Why 
Are you so bored here ?” 

“Oh, Bibi, have you never thought of 
it? In a eity there’d be some chance 
of something I could do!” 

“You? Oh, Guy!” After she had 
accepted the care of him, and that so 
pleasantly, he wasn’t satisfied! “Is there 
anything you lack here?” She was hurt. 

It was replaying the old parts reversed. 
Once he had grieved that he could not 
give her enough to content her. 

“ A—h—” He turned his head away 
and flung an arm up over his eyes. 

She understood only that he was suf- 
fering. “ But, Guy, there’s nothing you 
could do, possibly. It’s not to be ex- 
pected. Have I complained?” She fell 
back’ on the kindly imbecility of the 
nurse. “ Now you’re not to werry about 
that, at least until you’re beti ~—” 

“Better?” He forgot th3slines in 


there any 


on earth— 


which he had schooled himself” The man 


overrode the amateur actor. “ That’s not 
the thing to hope for. Why couldn’t it 
have killed me—that first fall?” (“My 
dear, my dear!” she stammered.) “ There 
would have been some satisfaction in get- 
ting out of the way, and that in decent 
fashion; like a charge of powder, not like 
a rubbish-heap. I can’t accept it of you, 
Bibi. I’m enraged for you. I can’t be 
grateful. I’m ashamed.” 

She understood now. 

What could she say? A dozen things, 
and she did; things about as satisfying 
as theology at the grave. He did not an- 
swer nor respond. When he relaxed at 
last it was simply to her arms around 
him, his head on her bosom, her wordless 
notes of tenderness and consolation. 

He was suffering, and chiefly for her, 
and what a fighter he was! Who but 
he would ever have thought of his do- 
ing anything ? 

So there might be cases in which it was 
really more helpful and generous not to 
do things for people, but to let them do 
for themselves. She couldn’t fancy his 
doing enough to amount toanything. He 
oughtn’t to! But if it would make him 
any happier he should have his make- 
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believe—yes, and without knowing it was 
make-believe. Doing things that were of 
no value to any one was so disheartening 
She knew. Like perfunctory exercise fo 
your health. 

Her own business in Cincinnati proved 
so brief as to take her breath. His wa 
more difficult. The plough was stil 
mightier than either sword or pen. Fey 
markets were open to an inactive mai 
whose hours must be short and irregular. 
and whose chief qualifications seemed t. 
be a valiant spirit and a store of remi 
niscences, in a time when reminiscences 
were as easy to get as advice. 

She was delayed in her return, growing 
more and more anxious at the thought 
of his anxiety. When she boarded th: 
south-bound train, she went down 
the aisle, looking for a seat, with he: 
short steps hurried as if it would get he: 
home sooner. 

Mrs. Grey leaned over and motioned 
her, and as she sat down, looked crit 
ically at the bright eyes and _ pink 
cheeks. “You certainly do look well 
nowadays, Bessie.” 

Doubtless Bessie’s color was 
excitement and rush. 

“ Oh, I’m well,” absently. 

“Funny kind of dyspepsia, wasn’t it, 
to be cured by eating around, the way 
you have to do.” 

“Oh, dyspepsia!” 


partly 


The net wought 
back her attention. People mn 2an’t be 
little her troubles! “I still have that 
dyspepsia. But if you had to be as busy 
as I, Mrs. Grey, you’d know that there 
are times when nothing but sudden death 
can interfere.” Even Mrs. Grey’s prick- 
ings, however, were washed over to-day 
by Balm of Gilead. “Still, it has come 
to something. The company has given 
me Cincinnati for my territory.” 
“Really?” Not that Mrs. Grey doubt- 
ed her veracity. “ Well, you always did 
succeed at anything you put your hand 
to. It has been the most surprising 
thing! You know, I tell everybody, 
Bessie, that you deserve all the credit 
in the world for the way you have taken 
hold.” Bessie stiffened; neither need they 
sympathize too much! “A girl brought 
up as you were, who always had the 
best of everything.” The best of every- 
thing! The familiar phrase was like a 
bell, sending wave after wave of memory 
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singing through Bessie’s mind. “ And 
still L never saw any one to whom the 
wind has been so-tempered as to you: 
when you were sick you could afford it, 
and now that it’s ineconvenient— Things 
always did seem to work smoother with 
you, and come out better, than with any 
of the rest of us.” 

Bessie sat looking at her, and, in the 
speech, saw her own petulance of a mo- 
ment before—any number of her own 
speeches, in fact, inverted, as things are 
in a glass. Indeed, Mrs. Grey had held 
up a reflector. Bessie had met herself. 
And she saw herself, as in a mirror-maze, 
from all angles, down diminishing per- 
spectives, from the woman she was to the 
girl she had been. 

She had been quite unconscious of the 
transformation in her habits of 
thought. It is so in life. One toils 
up the thickly wooded hillside, intent only 
on the footing, and comes suddenly on 
a high clearing, overlooking valley and 
path, defining a new horizon. 

“T never had the best of everything, 
Mrs. Grey,” said. “ Nobody has. 
Every life and every situation in life 
has its bad conditions—and its good ones. 


sk yw 


she 


I haven’t had any more happiness—nor 


trouble than most people. It strikes me 
things are pretty equally divided. We 
only think they aren’t when don’t 
know all about it. We see the surface 
of other people’s lives, not their private 
drawbacks or compensations. There are 
always both. But other people’s troubles 
are so much easier to bear than our own, 
their good luck so much less deserved 
and qualified! With all I had as a girl 
I didn’t have contentment. And now, 
with all I lack, I don’t know any one 
with whom I’d change places.” 

What was the use with Mrs. Grey ? 

But alone, the thought kept widening 
ring after ring: How little choice there 
was of conditions in life; how fortune 
tends to seek its level; how one man has 
the meat and another the appetite; and 
another, without either, can find in the 
fact the flavor of a joke or chew the cud 
of reflection over it. Of the three, Bessie 
thought she would rather be the one with 
the disposition. But that could be cul- 
tivated. Look at hers! Circumstances 
had started it in a sort of aside, but she 
would take the hint. 
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The cure for dissatisfaction 
recognize one’s balance of good. 

Guy was watching for her at the win- 
dow. She was half conscious that he 
looked unusually haggard, but there were 
so many other thoughts at sight of him 
that they washed over the first. 

She swung her reticule. “It’s 
right!” and ran up the walk, skirts 
catching her ankles, flushed, depreca- 
ting, a most feminine swirl of progress. 
She got to him breathless. “I’ve found 
a house that will give you its German 
correspondence to translate and write, and 
it won’t be so much but that you can do it 
as you’re able, within reason. Now, sir!” 

For a minute it seemed as if Guy’s 
whole body was alive. The weak and 
shaken invalid still had something of un- 
conquerable boyishness in the lift of his 
head and the light of his eyes. “Good! 
That will do for a start.” The old spirit, 
to which hers always answered. If she 
didn’t believe he would actually do some- 
thing worth while in the end! Then 
promptly, of old habit, he thought of her. 
“Bibi! You took your time for that.” 

“Not all of it, in good sooth, fair 
lord.” She spread out her skirts, lady- 
come-to-see fashion, and strutted across 
the “Mrs. Osbourne 
‘job’ and a ‘ raise.’ ” 


was to 


all 


room. has a new 
(Ineidentally Mrs. 
Osbourne had never before been so ad- 
vanced in her language. ) 

“Bully for you!” he shouted, so gen- 
uinely that she ran back to him and 
shook and hugged his shoulders. How 
she liked him! 

“What a thorough girl you are, Bibi!” 

“Oh, and to-day I’ve been laughing 
at myself; as silly as I used to be, count- 
ing so much on a mere change of cir- 
cumstances. Of course something un- 
pleasant will develop there too. But at 
least the harness will rub in a different 
place. On the whole, it will be better. 
Guy, do you know, I have just gotten rid 
of envy and discontent, and that without 
endangering ambition. I'll give you the 
charm; it’s a sort of cabalistic spell— 
the four P’s—Occupation, Responsibil- 
ity, Purpose, and Philosophy.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “the most worth-while 
thing in life is to feel you are accom- 
plishing something— doing your work 
well and getting proportionate returns.” 

The tone touched her. “Poor old 
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Guy!” so generously congratulatory of 
her flaunted advantages. How stupid 
she was! Poor Guy! her pretty creed 
scattered at a breath like a dead dande- 
lion-ball. Envy she had disposed of, but 
what about pity? What had he to make 
up? “The idea of my talking of happi- 
ness, with you caged here!” 

“ Perhaps that was the point of it all,” 
he said, “ to give you your chance.” 

“That would be a beautifully humble 
thing for me to think, now wouldn’t it?” 
Yet she had once complained that the 
point of it all was to interfere with 
her. “And so sweetly generous. Your 
chance being— ?” 

“ To serve as a means of grace to you?” 
He smiled. “I am glad to be of some 
use—and honored to be of that one!” 
he burried to add, elaborately humorous. 

But what she was noticing was the 
flagging effort of his vivacity. Her half- 
submerged first impression of him was 
coming to the surface: he did look un- 
usually haggard. “You haven’t been 
good while I was away. Now don’t tell 
stories. Don’t I know you? No more 
storms, Guy!” she warned. 

“T am seriously 


His eye evaded hers. 
questioning whether you ought to make 


this change. All your friends are here.” 

“Oh, as to that! There might be 
advantages in working among strangers. 
Mrs. Grey fairly puts herself out to let 
me understand that she is a friend in 
need!” She reined herself up, recollecting, 
but too late. “Oh, Guy, don’t mind so 
for me. Why, the South is full of wom- 
en doing what I am, only so many of 
them are doing it—without—the Guys 
who never came back!” 

“Lucky dogs!” subterraneously. Then, 
seeing her apprehensive of a second flare- 
up of that voleanie fire: “ So gentlemanly 
of them, too, Bibi. How can those few 
vears of love be worth a life of this 
to you 9”? 

“Those few years? why, Guy! of love? 
Is that how you feel?’ Her eyes filled; 
her whole face quivered. “Oh, Guy— 
be willing for my sake. I never knew 
what love could mean until lately.” 

His grasp hurt her knuckles. “ Yes, 
dear, I have seen. It’s very sweet. It’s 
the mother in you, Bibi, and my helpless- 
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ness. Of course! What could a woma: 
love in a dependent, half-corpse of 
no-man ?” 

For a moment she was too surprised 
to speak. She stared at him. “ What 
notion! and it isn’t true! You neve: 
were any more a man than you’ve bee 
through these two dreadful years.” Sh: 
sounded fairly indignant. “And for m 
part, I never appreciated what you wer 
half as much.” 

“Love doesn’t begin with a P,” he r 
marked to the opposite wall. 

“But what do you suppose the pu 
pose was?” 

“ Love?” 

“More. You.” 

“You never told me.” 
voice and averted face! 

“How should I faney you wouldn’ 
know? I had never thought it out my 
self until just now. It has simply been 
going on from day to day, as natural 
and quiet as growing—” A bewildering 
illumination was spreading in her mind. 
“Look here, young man”—she forced 
his face around to see it,—“ what goblins 
have you been hatching in the night- 
watches?” The raillery broke. “ Dear, 
is that what has been troubling you? Is 
there anything else?” 

He iooked at her now. “ Anything els: 
trouble me, if I really have you, and a 
chance to do a little something for you?” 

It was their apotheosis. They had 
never known a moment equal to it be- 
fore; could never know just another such 
again. In a very deep way it was the 
first kiss of love for them both. 


That strang: 


Bessie came back to herself with that 
sense of arriving, of having been in- 
finitely away, with which one drops 
from abstraction. 

Where had they been in that state of 
absent mind ? 

It was as if they had met out of time, 
space, matter. ... And as she thought 
of his words, in the light of his eyes, pity 
too was qualified, and that without en- 
dangering helpfulness. He, too, had his 
balance of good. Yes, things squared 
in the end. 

Her creed was quick. The scattered 
dandelion seed sprouted all around her. 
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RITING to his friend Sir J. D. 
\W Hooker, six years after the 

publication of the Origin of 
Species, Charles Darwin, one of the most 
tender, as he was also one of the most 
illustrious, souls of all time, penned 
these words: 


I quite agree how humiliating the slow 
progress of man is, but every one has his 
own pet horror, and this slow progress or 
even personal annihilation sinks in my mind 
into insignificance compared with the idea 
or rather I presume certainty of the sun 
some day cooling and we all freezing. To 
think of the progress of millions of years, 
with every continent swarming with good 
and enlightened men, all ending in this, and 
with probably no fresh start until this our 
planetary system has been again converted 
into red-hot gas. Sic transit gloria mundi, 
with a vengeance. . . .* 


in his Romanes lecture of 1893, 
Thomas Henry Huxley affords us a 
parallel passage: 


The theory of evolution encourages no 
millennial anticipations. If, for millions of 
years, our globe has taken the upward road, 
yet, sometime, the summit will be reached 
and the downward route commenced. The 
most daring imagination will hardly venture 
upon the suggestion that the power and the 
intelligence of man can ever arrest the pro- 
cession of the great year. 


Lastly I may quote from Herbert 
Spencer, the philosopher of evolution, 
who antedated both Darwin and Huxley. 
He was very loath to believe that the life 
of the human race must cease with the 
life of our dying sun. Yet, though he 
brought many forcible arguments to bear 
against the doctrine of the physicists, 
that all the energies of the universe are 
being dissipated, and that its last state 
must necessarily be one of motionless 


* More Letters of Charles Darwin, Vol. I., 
pp. 260, 261. 
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quiescence and everlasting death, he was 
compelled to write (First Principles, last 
edition, paragraph 181): 


For the earth as a whole, when it has 
gone through the entire series of its ascend- 
ing transformations, must remain exposed 
to the contingencies of its environment; and 
in the course of those ceaseless changes go- 
ing on throughout a universe of which all 
parts are in motion, must, at some period 
beyond the utmost stretch of imagination, 
be subject to energies sufficient to cause 
its complete disintegration. 


Of these three thinkers, Huxley alone 
ventured upon a prediction regarding the 
last stages of life upon the earth. In 
the essay from which I have already 
quoted he says that “if our hemisphere 
were to cool again, the survival of the 
fittest might bring about ... a popula- 
tion of more and more stunted and 
humbler and humbler organisms, until 
the fittest that survived might be nothing 
but lichens, diatoms, and such micro- 
scopie organisms as those which give red 
snow its color.” 

I make no apology for these many 
quotations, but will pass at once to my 
attempt to join issue with what we may 
fairly call accepted speculation. And 
first of all as to what Darwin calls “ the 
idea or rather I presume certainty of 
the sun some day cooling.” Until a very 
few years ago physicists and astronomers 
in general accepted the doctrine of Helm- 
holtz, that the heat of the sun, and his 
light, depend upon his gravitational 
shrinking from the space which he first 
covered when he and we and Mars and 
the rest of us were all one in the solar 
nebula. On this theory there was no 
room whatever to doubt that ours is a 
decadent sun; already his light has the 
red-yellow tinge that astronomers regard 
as distinctive of a eooling star. He can- 
not shrink forever, and since all forms 
of life upon the earth live upon his 
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bounty alone, the long process of “ wonian 
evolution ” which has erected man from 
the dust must necessarily come, it would 
appear, to an ignominious and pathetic 
end. Estimates have been made of the 
number of years that the human race 
may yet expect to live; and three millions 
was one of the credited figures. 

The discovery of radium and radio- 
activity has incaleulably modified the 
views that formerly seemed worthy of 
acceptance. Readers of this Magazine are 
acquainted with Professor Rutherford’s 
remarkable contribution to the theory of 
the secular cooling of the earth; wherein 
he has shown that, in all probability, the 
heat evolved by the radioactivity of the 
earth’s crust suffices to compensate for 
the heat which it is incessantly losing 
by radiation. Again, the presence of 
radium in the sun is more than probable. 
It is true that the spectrum of radium 
cannot yet be distinguished in sunlight, 
but it is known that helium, as its name 
implies, is present in the sun—where in- 
deed it was first discovered—and Sir 
William Ramsay has proved that helium 
is evolved from radium in the laboratories 
of earth. There is, indeed, every reason, 
short of actual demonstration, to believe 
that radium is present in the sun; or, 
stating the proposition in its most sig- 
nificant and general terms, that some 
measure of the energy which the sun 
supplies, and in virtue of which we live, 
is the product of his own radioactivity. 
The discovery of this new form of energy 
has extended indefinitely the backward 
and the forward sweep of the cosmical 
time-table. In the ages of the past there 
has been room enough and to spare for 
all the slow processes discerned by geol- 
ogists, and for all the organic modifica- 
tions discerned by the biologist. Assume 
but a moderate measure of radioactivity 
in the sun, and the three millions of 
years granted to our race by the proph- 
ets of the past are seen to be indefi- 
nitely multiplied. 

Indefinitely, I say, but not infinitely. 
The discovery of radium and radio- 
activity has not removed the doom which 
weighed upon the mind of Darwin. Were 
the sun made of radium—in which case, 
indeed, we should not be here,—it must 
exhaust itself at last. No matter how 
large your capital, you cannot live upon 








it forever. Even if it be supposed that 
in virtue of the discovery of this new 
form of energy we must multiply by 
three millions the three millions of year: 
which were hitherto the race’s expectation 
of life, of what avail is that to us? Th: 
longer the journey, the more glorious 
the goal, the more hideous becomes the 
notion that we shall not be allowed 
retain what we have won. Indeed, our 
ideas on this matter must be of the ver 
fibre of the philosophy of every one of 
us. Assuredly I think with Darwin that 
even the idea of personal annihilation 
becomes insignificant compared with th: 
idea that all for which we strive, al! 
education, all progress, all poetry, all 
knowledge, are thus condemned to ult 
mate and signal futility. Well might 
Darwin quote that great Latin phrase. 
The question to be answered concerns 
the religious man, the philosopher, the 
utilitarian: Is there Purpose behind 
things, or are we to be mocked with seem- 
ing Purpose in secula seculorum—finally 
to freeze? Are we to accept the cyclical 
view of things—that everything repeats 
itself; and are we, who boast the evolu- 
tion of morality, the development of 
Wagner from Beethoven, and of Newton 
from Pythagoras, are we to accept. th: 
doctrine of the twelfth book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics—* Every art and every kind 
of philosophy having probably been found 
out many times up to the limits of what 
is possible and again destroyed”? Are 
we to accept the words I wrote in this 
place two years ago, “ from the formation 
of one nebula to its phenixlike end in 
the formation of another is surely the 
wave-length of the Great Vibration”? 
Does the epoch between two nebule con- 
stitute the Annus Magnus, or, perchance, 
can we at once preserve our intellectual 
chastity and satisfy our moral cravings 
by renouncing this conception and ac- 
cepting rather the philosophy of Lotze, 
who suggests that not only does each 
section of the world’s history present a 
harmony of the elements firmly knit 
throughout, but also that “ the successive 
order of these. sections shall compose the 
unity of an onward-advancing melody ”? 
The student of physics is, of course, 
aware that the whole of those considera- 
tions which lead us .to believe that the 
Cosmos is like a. clock that is running 
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down, are summed up in the theory first 
framed by Lord Kelvin, which goes by 
the name of the dissipation of energy. 
In the whole range of physics there is 
no subject more difficult, though the 
broad outline of the theory is only too 
self-evident —that energy, though in- 
destructible, incessantly tends to pass 
from the available to the unavailable 
state, just as water seeks its own level, 
and heat runs from a hotter to a colder 
body; whilst it is a general character- 
istic of cosmic processes that they are ir- 
reversible. Such a student also knows 
that it is quite impossible to accept this 
doctrine without any reservations based 
upon physical considerations. The ques- 
tion is more than ever complicated by 
Sir William Ramsay’s demonstration of 
the transmutation of the elements; yet 
all such transmutations hitherto observed 
take place in one invariable direction— 
and that is the invariable direction of 
all other cosmic processes. Even to-day 
the probabilities incline towards the sub- 
stantial truth of Lord Kelvin’s theory— 
even though this suggests a beginning, 
a winding up of the clock, and an end, 
when the clock has stopped forever. 

But my business here is not to criticise 
the physical theory—the general truth of 
which was assumed by the evolutionists 
whom I began this essay by quoting. 
Rather do I wish to enter a demurrer 
that strikes at the very root of the phys- 
ical assumption. If it be true that we 
have to deal with a physical process alone 
—a mechanical, incoercible, necessary 
evolution of matter and energy,—then, 
indeed, we can scarcely doubt that the 
human race is mortal; and thai even 
should we attain all of which poets and 
prophets have dreamed, the measure of 
our success will be but some scant 
measure, at the last, of our immeas- 
urable failure. 

But let it be granted, for the sake of 
the argument, that energy and matter 
know no purpose, that they recognize no 
final causes, and that a mind of infinite 
intelligence, knowing the exact physical 
state of the Cosmos at any moment, could 
read the whole of its past and predict 
the whole of its future. 

In his latest reasoning on the subject, 
Spencer inclined towards the less hopeless 
of the two views, not to be confused, 
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which I have already outlined. There 
is, in the first place, the view, based on 
an assumption of the truth of the doc- 
trine of the dissipation of energy, that 
evolution must come to a close in “ com-- 
plete equilibrium or rest,” and that this 
must last forever. There thus may be 
“one far-off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves,”—but afterwards 
there must be long and final decay. The 
second view is that there may be a resur- 
rection, and a new life and death, and 
another resurrection, and so on indefinite- 
ly. This is the cyclical view which has 
made so many appearances in poetry and 
philosophy since men began to think. It 
is, at least, less horrible than the other; 
and so far as we can estimate the tenden- 
cies of contemporary physics, there seems 
to be much likelihood that the cyclical 
view is nearest the truth. 

But the question which it is the pur- 
pose of this essay to put, I may address 
indifferently to the exponents of both 
views. They have estimated matter and 
energy; they have weighed stars and 
electrons; they have read the history of 
the atom and the organism, of solar and 
stellar systems; they have established the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
and the laws of thermodynamics. But 
have they reckoned with mind? 

Some physicists may answer that they 
have not reckoned with mind because 
mind needs not to be reckoned with. It 
is, they say, an “epiphenomenon ” or by- 
product of cerebral chemistry—the impo- 
tent but interested spectator of a drama 
in which its own destinies are decided. 
This was the view, for instance, of Hux- 
ley; yet in the very essay in which he 
denies that man can ever arrest the pro- 
cession of the great year he tells us that 
there is within man a fund of energy 
which is “competent to influence and 
modify the cosmie process.” 

It is no longer possible, indeed, as it 
was thirty years ago, to accept any ren- 
dering of the doctrine that spirit is a 
product of stuff, mind of not-mind. 

More acceptable to the psychologists 
of the present day is the doctrine of 
psychophysical parallelism, which we 
commonly associate with the name of 
Wundt of Leipsic. According to this, 
mind and matter—or shall we say the 
physies of the brain and the physics of 
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the mind ¢—proceed in two parallel lines, 
the psychical never being able to influence 
the physical, nor the physical the psy- 
chieal. This is plausible teaching, and 
it comes to us with the authority of a 
great thinker; but it is extremely difficult 
to reconcile with admitted facts. 

We note it, however, and pass on to 
the various forms of the doctrine that 
mind is an independent entity, and, 
somehow, though the process is indeed 
inconceivable, can influence and even 
completely control physical or material 
processes. Lastly, there are the various 
forms of idealism, which assert that mind 
is the only reality, that things are but 
the things of thought, that their esse is 
percipi—their being is to be perceived— 
a philosophy for which no physical doc- 
trine, not even the theory of the dissipa- 
tion of energy, has any terrors. 

We have already seen that the pro- 
pounder of the doctrine which allots 
to mind the most insignificant pos- 
sible status is himself to be found ad- 
mitting that mind can control physical 
processes. But that admission, if ad- 
mitted to be true, suffices to destroy his 
philosophy; and, indeed, there does not 


live any one who will venture to question 


its truth. It must seriously be asked 
whether the doctrine of Wundt, now cur- 
rent, is compatible with the known facts 
of the spiritual history of mankind, or 
with each man’s consciousness of pur- 
pose and volition within himself, — or 
even with the manufacture of a thimble. 
Materialists, idealists, or whatever we 
be, we know, as an inalienable first- 
hand fact, that purpose and the effecting 
of purpose do verily exist: if not in the 
world around us, at any rate in our- 
selves. Hence I will venture to declare 
that there are no schools of philosophy, 
however mutually hostile, which can 
bring the philosophical argument, at any 
rate, against my view that in forecasting 
the future of the evolutionary process as 
we may observe it in the external world 
(or in what passes for us as the external 
world) the human intelligence has hither- 
to failed to reckon with itself. 

My position may readily be granted 
so far, but it may be asserted that though 
there is no a priori or inherent objection 
to the view that intelligence must be 
reckoned with in the course of material 
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evolution, yet, in point of fact, the im 
personal forces of Nature will be too much 
for it. M. Maeterlinck has suggested 
that we need not despair of this old eart! 
of ours, even though the sun must on 
day grow cold. It will last, at any rat 
a few more centuries, he says, and wit! 
in that time men must surely have dis 
covered the secret of gravitation a: 
have learnt to steer this planet wher 
they will. It is conceivable that, as th 
solar heat declined, we might steer t! 
planet nearer and so prolong the da) 
of our race. But this would be of : 
more ultimate avail than the injecti 
of stimulants into moribund veins. 

Indeed, this is all idle speculati 
The only conceivable way in which th 
human intelligence can ever succeed 
averting the “procession of the gre: 
year” is not by postponing the issu 
but by reversing the process. The que: 
tion is this: Whilst energy is being di 
sipated in accordance with the natur 
law, can we so manipulate things as t 
accumulate energy, making the unavail 
able available—notwithstanding the fact 
that cosmic processes seem to be esse! 
tially irreversible? Now there is assured 
ly no inherent reason why we should 
not accomplish this. It is true that 
hitherto all the atomic evolution that ha: 
been observed is atomic disintegratior 
We may speak now, indeed, of th 
analysis of the elements. But so it was, 
we may remember, that the older chem 
istry began, and yet analytic chemistry 
was the precursor of synthetic chemistry. 
We began by breaking up compounds, 
but now we can make them—can, indeed, 
make compounds hitherto unknown in 
nature. Similarly, it is more thar 
probable that we shall erelong learn t 
achieve the synthesis of the elements as 
well as their analysis. No energy is ever 
lost. Even when the radium atom, itself 
the child of the uranium atom, breaks 
down and dissipates its energy, ending, 
it is supposed, as the dull atom of lead, 
the original energies are not destroyed 
Why should they not be gathered up 
again and thus again become available ’ 
Are matter and energy to go on their 
way, ultimately destroying the human 
race? For myself, I incline to the 
view that victory will rest at last with 
“man’s unconquerable mind.” 





Each to His Lights 


BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


HE crew were beginning to wonder 
bs if they would ever get the old 

Martha home. Her skipper alone 
felt no such fear; or at least, if he did, 
he gave no sign. To the wheel he stood 
now, easing her when he had to, driving 
her when he could. 

For ten hours he had not left the 
wheel, not even to go forward for so 
much as a cup of coffee or for a turn 
about the deck to stretch his legs; and 
to himself he was beginning to admit 
a little weariness. What harm if she'd 
only go along like half a vessel ?—but 
with her old planks loose and her gear 
chafed out— 

Ever with an eye to windward, he saw 
it coming. “ Watch out!” he warned. 

It was a particularly fierce gust of the 
wild gale that swept down at the same 
moment that a huge comber came racing 
for her quarter. He saved her canvas 
from the force of the squall, and partly, 
but not altogether, her hull from the 
weight of the great wave that came tum- 
bling over. If she were not so logy 
now! But she could not lift to it, and 
tumbling over her side came the green- 
gray mountain, rolling her down until 
once more the crew thought she really 
wouldn’t come up again. 

Aft it was the worst. More than a 
man’s height of water was over the wheel- 
box. A tall man was the skipper; but here 
he went clean out of sight, and stayed 
under so long that the men, safe enough 
in her waist, cried out, “ Cripes! but he’s 
gone this time!” Yet, when she rose 
again, there was the iron man at the 
wheel, shaking his shoulders and wink- 
ing his eyes, but clinging, ever clinging 
to the wheel. 

“Better lash yourseli, hadn’t you, 
skipper?” ealled out a young fellow from 
between the nest of dories. 

“T don’t know but what I had, Arthur. 
Watch out for yourself you,—don’t come 
aft,” and the bit of seizing being flung 


to him, he put it over one shoulder, 
around his waist, and thence made it 
fast to the weather-bitt. “Lord! but 
I ’most let go that time. It must be ”— 
there was a touch of apology in his tone— 
“it must be I’m getting a bit tired.” 

“If she was only half a vessel!” he 
continued; “but thirty year old, and 
loose! I could ’most hear her old planks 
knocking together that time under and—” 

Again he saw it coming. “ Watch 
out! wa-a-tch out! And you, Arthur, 
grab something!” 

Another tremendous comber struck her 
fore-rigging and came mounting aft. 
Away went the last of her dories, torn 
loose from their lashings and crushed 
like Japanese screen-wood. 

“Don’t it beat the devil now? Would- 
n’t you think the gripes would’ve held? 
And I was so hoping to bring home just 
one dory, anyway. Watch out! wa-a-tch 
out!” again came his warning. 

W-r-r-p! away went her foresail, while 
a genial-looking fellow, Charlie Lennox, 
observing its flight, burst out: “Lord in 
heaven! but look at that! And if we’re 
lost, may the owner of her burn in the 
lowest pit of the lowest hell for a million 
of eternities for the rotten gear he put 
in this blasted old ark!” 

The skipper called then: “Come here 
one of you—you, Arthur, you'll do—and 
take the wheel for a minute. Here, lash 
yourself good and fast.” 

He jumped forward. “Take in what’s 
left of that sail,” he called to the men 
in the waist as he came. “And have a 
care to the wheel,” over his shoulder. 
“Faster on that downhaul—there’ll be 
another one along soon.” 

“Here is another one,” called out 
Arthur from the wheel. The men, en- 
veloped in the flapping sail, could neither 
see its coming nor hear the warning. 
Only the skipper saw. “Grab a reef- 
point everybody !”—he had to roar it out 
to be heard above the slatting canvas— 
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and himself jumped on to the break, 
with nothing to hold to. “ Meet it if 
you can!” he roared through his fun- 
nelled hands to the helmsman. 

“ She’s much for 
came back from the wheel. 

The skipper made for the wheel. It 
struck before he could get there, moving 
at frightful speed. A good vessel might 
have lifted to it, but not the old Mar- 
tha B. Ten feet above her rail the 
sea mounted, burying her to her lower 
reef-points almost. And it was cold 
to freezing. 

In the waist were belated shouts and 
warnings, oaths and entreaties. “ Blast 
her—hang on!” Almost buried under the 
flapping sail were they when it boarded. 
Futile clutching of wet canvas, stiff as 
sheet-iron almost, and of wet, half- 
frozen rope-ends. A _ yellow-clad body 
or two went floundering in the froth 
scupper. Shipmates hauled 


too 


I think,” 


me, 


of the lee 
them back. 
“Hang on! hang on! 
devil’s son!” 
The warning was hardly needed, for 
by then al! hands were hanging on, with 
watchful eyes to windward, waiting to 


Here’s another 


get their precarious bearings. 

“She'll make it. Aye, she will— 
no! the condemned old whelp, she’s rot- 
ten! Her gear’s rotten—whatever pos- 
sessed the skipper to take her? Now she 
comes, fellows—now!” 

And now it was the worst sea of the 
gale. Even while she was only quiver- 
ing in the mere fear of it, they knew 
she would go down before it. Over she 
rolled, over, till her lee hatches were 
far under, till her fore-gaff was under, 
till the torn, fouled sail was under to the 
second cringle. One moment she held 
and then gently rolled down, and 
there lay, heaving to the sea, with her 
foremast all but flat out on the water. 

“ Hove down, by God!” 

“ Where’s the skipper ?” 

“There he is!” It was a quick-eyed 
man in the weather fore-rigging that 
descried a sou’wester floating; but it was 
@ quicker-eyed man, Charlie Lennox, 
who let himself down from the main- 
rigging where he had been perched calm- 
ly enough, and gaffed the floating body 
by the back of the black oil-jacket. 

“ Now then, in with him!” and on the 
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rail they balanced the all but drowned 
man, spluttering, choking, still very much 
in doubt as to his whereabouts, and stood 
him on his feet. “Whoo! whoo!” ly 
coughed, and continued to cough, with 
each cough bringing up about a quart 
of salt water—it was like manning th 
pumps,—until happening to note th 
steeply inclined deck to the frothing 
sea, “ Damn! but that was close enough!” 
he exclaimed. 

But that was not getting the skipper 
“ Where is he?” 

“ And Arthur Snow’s gone too.” 

“ Hi-i—” they heard them then, and 
looking to her lee quarter, they saw th: 
missing men— Arthur floating out in 
free water, cast away but for one hand 
just able to grasp the skipper’s oil-jacket 
the skipper himself hanging on to th 
main topping-lift. 

“Cut loose that fores’l!” he called 
and, extremely perilous work though 
was, four or five of the crew at onc 
got out knives and started for the for 
sail that was bellying in the water. 

“T think she'll right in a minute or 
two now,” hailed the skipper again, when 
he saw that they were making headway 
with the foresail. 

“ Aye,” answered Lennox. “ And 
she does come, you hang on when shi 
rights.” 

“Well, I warn’t cale’lating to let 2 
right away,” and through the mists of th: 
flying spume they could see him smile. 

The Martha B. began to right—slow 
ly—slowly. 

The crew were observing her: “ You 
gray-whiskered old whelp, hurry—hurry!” 

“Leave her alone—she’s doing prett) 
well.” 

Back she sagged once or twice as if 
she regretted leaving the billowy ocean 
bed, but up she continued to come. It 
was marvellous—was she sure enough 
coming? Was she now? And yet if she 
did, there was the skipper. Could lh 
hang on, with his own and Arthur’s 
weight to support? 

The skipper hung on. It was a great 
jolt when the last rush came; but ther: 
they were when she was upright again, 
the two men in the air, perhaps forty 
feet above the rail of the vessel, th 
skipper still sustaining the weight of 
Arthur Snow as well as himself. 
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“ T’ll bet he squeezed the tar out of that 
topping-lift,” commented Lennox. 

“Climb down, climb down, Arthur,” 
called the skipper, and Arthur with in- 
finite care climbed over the skipper and 
let himself down, while four men be- 
neath, holding their own feet as well as 
they could on the pitching deck, stood 
by to catch him when he dropped. 

The skipper came down less carefully. 
Waiting for the heave of the vessel to 
aid him, he swung himself into the swell 
of the mainsail, and letting himself slide, 
precipitately hit the boom with his heels, 
and from that bounced on to the house. 

“Lucky she didn’t come to while I 
was leaning against the sail—hah, what ?”’ 
he remarked, at the same time massaging 
his right forearm with the fingers of 
his left arm. “ Wow! but there was some 
strain there. And you’re the lucky lad, 
Arthur, that somebody won’t have to be 
writing to your old father and mother 
to be telling them how you were lost. 

3ut see if she didn’t start something new 
that time.” 

They sounded her out then. 
leaking a thousand strokes. 

“Well, it might be worse. But get 
to work on her, two men to each pump, 
and we’ll get her home yet.” There was 
a cheerful ring to that, and the men, 
joking and laughing, went to the pumps. 
But presently came a man out of the 
cabin to announce that something was 
wrong below, and before the skipper was 
well down the companionway one of the 
men at the pumps called after him: 
“This ain’t any thousand strokes leak, 
skipper. If it ain’t double that—” 

“ Four men to a pump, then, and drive 
!” ordered the skipper, and dropped 


She was 


her! 
below, where he found that from under 
the floor of the run the water was bub- 
bling like a spouting well. “ Wow!’ 
said the skipper; “get me an axe, 
and quick.” 

He chopped a hole large enough for his 
body to squeeze through. In a moment 
his head was back again. “ You’d think 
it was sent up by a fire-engine. She’s 
sprung down by her keelson wide enough 
to all but put your leg through. Get me 
a maul and a chisel and some under- 
clothes from my closet—or better, some 
bedclothes from my bunk, too. And 
hurry now.” 


TO HIS LIGHTS. 
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And these being brought, the skipper 
dropped beneath the cabin floor again, 
where he stayed for two hours, working 
feverishly, most of the time under water. 
Every few minutes he came up to breathe 
and say a word, but generally his head 
was out of sight. 


He was done at last. 
” 


“ She’s all right 
now,” and slapped his hands against his 
thighs. “D’y’ know but ‘twas blessed 
cold under there? How are the pumps 
now ?” 

“A lot easier.” 

“That’s good.” He rummaged in his 
bunk, looking for some dry clothes. “Oh, 
what’s the odds?” he said, when he could 
find none—* they’d soon be wet again.” 

The man he had saved by way of the 
topping-lift had been eying him solicit- 
ously, admiringly—yes, even adoringly. 
Now he suggested timidly, “I think I’ve 
got a suit of dry underwear in my bunk 
for’ard, skipper.” 

“Have you? 

He brought them. 
spected them. 
aren’t they ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, they are.” 

“Well, put them on.” 

“But I got them for you, skipper.” 

“Did you now? And what partic’lar 
build of animal d’y’ think I am, hah? 
Put them on, I tell you, or I’ll—”’ He 
did not wait to finish, but ran up on deck. 
There he reestimated the chances. 

“Hard going, old girl, hard going. <A 
crime it was to send you to sea again. 
I knew you were in bad shape, but I had 
no idea you were anything like this.” 
He looked her over. “Dories gone, 
gurry-kids gone, booby-hatches and half 
her rail gone—a wonder the house isn’t 
gone. You’re cert’nly a splendid old collec- 
tion of driftwood now. A fine old raft 
from the Saragossa Sea like. Only if 
once they caught you in the Saragossa 
Sea, they’d never let you escape. Leak- 
ing in half a dozen places below, and— 
How are the pumps?” 

“Coming faster.” 

“ H-m—” 

“And the cook’s 
leak for’ard.” 

“ H-m-m—he’s damn ingenious, that 
cook. If he’d only discover a new way 
to make hot coffee in bad weather!” He 
went forward and dropped below. Soon 


Well, go and get them.” 
The skipper in- 
“They are nice and dry, 


discovered another 
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he returned. “ She’s a sieve for certain. 
We might’s well’ve put to sea in a 
lobster-pet-and be done with it.” He 
raised his voice. “Who was it saw a 
light from the rigging a while ago? 
You, Peter?” 

“Yes, sir. Up to the west’ard—a white 
light—” 

“A white light? Let’s see. Four days 
ago we were abreast of Sable Island 
No’west Light, and we came—” mental- 
ly he figured it out. “ Yes,” he spoke 
aloud again, “we ought to be handy to 
Liverpool now. That ‘ll be Coffin Island 
Light. We ought to hear the whistling- 
buoy soon. Anybody know the way into 
Liverpool harbor? You, Peter?” 

“T do on a clear day, skipper, but a 
pretty bad harbor to make on a night 
like this is goin’ to be, and in a gale like 
this, and—” 

“And an old raft like this, steering 
mostly sideways, eh? That’s what it is, 
boy. What I was thinking of was if 
any of you were sure of the way, I'd 
stick to the wheel myself. I’m pretty 
well used to all her twists and jumps now. 
And if any of you knew the way well 
enough to smell it out—for smell it out 
it "Il be,—and would go aloft and pass 
the word down— But if not, I'll go aloft 
myself, and one of you take the,wheel— 
you, Charlie. And as you love life, keep 
her to it as I sing out. If we manage 
to get in, we'll stay just long enough 
to pump her out or plug her up in one 
or two places and all hands to get a good 
sleep, and then to-morrow or next day 
we'll out and on our way again.” 

“Tt’s hard, hard,” he muttered to him- 
self, swinging up the swaying fore- 
rigging. “The years I’ve been master 
of a fisherman and never before did I 
have to put into a harbor on a passage. 
Often I’ve had to reef, and more than 
once come down to a trys’l. But, Lord! 
‘twas blowing some each time. But to 
heave to—never before. I used to boast 
of that. And now it’s run into harbor 
when I ought to be making a passage. 
But she’s no vessel—Lord! she’s no vessel; 
and there’s the wives and families of the 
men—and my own wife. God keep her!” 

Aloft he lashed himself to the fore- 
mast-head, and as he picked out one land- 
mark after the other from the shadows, 
he motioned with ‘his arms to Peter at 


the mainmast-head. Now and then he 
looked back and down to see that Peter 
was getting his directions. He was, and 
passing them down to another half-way 
down the rigging, who in his turn was 
roaring them to Charlie Lennox. Th: 
skipper at the fore and the man at th 
mainmast-head were really inspiring ob 
jects as the vessel, leaping and diving, 
swung them through the night in great 
ares; but to them Charlie, clinging grim 
ly to the wheel, was the wonderful 
sight, though all they could see of him 
was his head and chest when he lifted 
from under the heavy seas. “ Man! but 
a wet job Charlie’s got!” said they t 
the masthead. 

They got her in at last, and with 
lighter to one side and a tugboat to th: 
other, the lighter holding her up whil: 
the tugboat pumped her out, the me: 
drew their first unhurried breaths i: 
a week. 

The torn sails were furled, supper was 
over, and they were taking account of 
things below. “ Blessed peace I call it,” 
said Lennox, and from under his mat 
tress drew out pipe and tobacco, which 
he examined anxiously. “A little damp, 
but soon’s we get a fire—Peter-boy, hurry 
up on the kindlin’s—with a fire ‘twill 
soon be dry. My first smoke in four 
days. Lord! even damp it smells good.” 

“Tf a man had only a stitch of dry 
clothes!” It was one under the over 
hang who was discouragedly overhauling 
his swamped bunk before he should d 
cide to change one suit of wet clothes 
for another suit just as wet. 

The skipper glanced at the clock. 
“Half past eleven. Too late to do any 
more to-night, but in the morning we'll 
give her another calking and pumping, 
with the tug to help, and put out to sea 
with her again. And maybe get her home 
after a while. Half past eleven,” mus- 
ingly he said it, as his eyes again met 
the clock. “The children, they’ll be to 
bed now; but the wife, she’ll be waiting. 
Every night now she'll be waiting. I! 
know she’s been looking for me for a 
week. Well, I only hope she won’t worry 
too much. And that’s tough, too. . We 
have it hard enough sometimes—about 
as hard as we can stand, anyway; but 
a woman’s job ashore, that’s certainly 
hard. Hah, Charlie?” 
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“That’s what, skipper.” Chariie, who 
had been discovering good signs in his 
tobacco, smiled now and chirped, and, 
reaching over, slapped Peter on the 
shoulder. “ Eh, boy, how’d you like to 
have a woman’s job ashore?” 

“Ashore? No, nor afloat.” 

“But I mean, as the skipper was say- 
ing, don’t you think they have it harder 
than we do?” 

Peter, about to split a stick of hard 
pine, held the hatchet poised in mid-air. 
“Harder? A woman’s job harder? 
Watchin’? and waitin’? A damn sight 
harder,” and not only split the stick, but 
drove the axe-edge into the wet floor by 
way of emphasis. 

The young fellow under the overhang 
came out and held a damp undershirt 
up to the bulkhead lamp. His action 
threw into shadow one who was looking 
for.an incomprehensible leak in his jack- 
boot; and he burst out with: 

“Man, what a nuisance! To-day it 
was half the crew to gaff him in over the 
rail—like to be lost, only for Charlie 
there. And look at him now, overhaulin’ 
his old rags like he was goin’ to a ball. 
Out of the light there!” 
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The man from the overhang paid 
no particular attention, but— “ Well, 
what if it is wet? It’s a change, any- 
way,” he announced, and contentedly 
trotted back. 

“There’s your fire, 

“Good work, Peter. And this blessed 
pipe— I got it going at last,” chirruped 
Charlie Lennox. 

“And dry clothes yet. Lord! but 
that’s all right too,” chanted the ‘man 
of the overhang, hopping into the light 
again and hanging a varied assortment 
over the stove. 

And others hung up theirs, until soon 
the stove could not be seen for mitts and 
socks and the various pieces of under- 
wear. Forward the men went then and 
had a cup of coffee and a bite with it. 
And, returning one after the other, they 
sat around on lockers or lay in their 
bunks, and had a smoke or an argument 
or a bit of a growl, while the fire roared 
and the wet clothes threw a _grate- 
ful steam over all. "Twas a beautiful 
hour altogether down there in the cabin, 
with a night’s rest before them, and 
throughout the old Martha B. reigned 
a great content. 


” 


announced Peter. 


Land 


BY HELEN HUNTINGTON 


ACK to my mother, the Earth, 
B From that stranger, the Sea; 
Deep in the hills to have birth, 

In the fields to be free;— 
Free from the fretting of wave, 

From the hissing of foam, 
And fears of a fathomless grave; 

I am home, I am home. 


Peace of the islands once more, 
With the scent of the sod, 

Dwellings of men on the shore, 
And the forests of God; 

Safe from the dread of the deep, 
From its drunken embrace, 

Earth, in vour arms I may sleep! 
TI am back in my place. 
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Editor's Easy Chair, 


HE newly published volume of 
Henrik Ibsen’s letters will possibly 
suggest to other readers besides our- 

selves the doubt whether the development 
of a man’s gift, his talent, his genius, 
if you will, can be profitably made his 
sole, or even his chief business in life. 
Men, it may occur to the misgiver 
(there ought to be such a word, if there 
is none), were not put here exactly for 
that end. Heaven knows what they were 
put here for, but surely not for the 
question of how to get the most litera- 
ture, sculpture, music, architecture, or 
painting out of themselves, or to try for 
circumstances and experiences in which 
to increase their yield of the highest 
artistic results. Such an endeavor is 
apt to eventuate in a very unwholesome 
personality, very morbid, very  over- 
conscious, very lopsided, somewhat mon- 
strous. If we may so far attempt to 
interpret the designs of the deity in con- 
triving and positing, we should rather be- 
lieve that man was created and left here 
that he might be, as well as do, and that 
he could not too actively employ the small 
modesty with which he was endowed in 
forgetting how fearfully he was made 
in respect of his other attributes. 

We know this is not the romantic view 
of the matter. We know that when the 
Blue Flower sprang up on German soil 
its intoxicating perfume went to the 


heads of the poets and painters who wore 
it in their buttonholes, and turned their 
brains with the idea of their “ genius” 
as something sacred, to be worshipped 
and pampered, and flattered, and surfeit- 
ed out of likeness to common humanity. 
To be <ifferent from other men, to be 


recklessly gayer and wantoner, to be 
drunker and not impossibly dirtier in 
extreme cases was to be a man of 
This phase passed, but the 
conception of the Poet replacing the 
Prophet in the peculiar favor and honor 
of his Inventor remained a fatal herit- 
age from the romantic school, and self- 
worship became not only a pleasure but 
a duty which was, curiously enough, 
more strenuously fulfilled by the weaker 
brethren. . The signal exception in the 


“ genius.” 


times nearest the romanticists was in s 
great a nature as Goethe’s. There th 
cult was carried to an extreme of egois) 
which has left him the abiding type . 
a heartless selfishness dedicated to th 
exploitation of a supposed genius, by :; 
means fair or foul. Of course he pai 
for his selfishness; we do seem to pa 
somehow here below for our selfishness 
whatever glittering form we imagine f. 
it, and the history of that highly develo; 
ed man is not edifying. The evil of | 
error did not end with him, but infect 
his disciple Carlyle in almost as lament 
able measure. It promptly became mor 
ridiculous in him, who may be nam 
to the exclusion of his more melodramati 
fellow sufferers, like Byron; and nov 
again in Ibsen the infection reappear 
with an appeal for compassion which has 
not stayed for his obituary. 

For the most part the letters of on 
of the most important men of his genera 
tion, of any generation, are not impor- 
tant. They are often addressed to unim 
portant people, but when they are ad 
dressed to important people they do n 
generally bear a weighty message. They 
generally bear the message of a man 
odds with his neighbors, his reviewers, 
his readers, even his friends, who wishes 
to impart his griefs and wrongs. This 
is natural enough with some of us wh 
are not Ibsens, as any Not-Ibsen ma) 
verify by recalling the substance of th 
last letter he happened to write; and 
there is no reason why it should be dif- 
ferent with Ibsen. There is much mor 
reason why it should be so with Ibsen, 
for he is the great heir of the fatal 
tradition of the romanticists, oddly zig 
zagging from the classic Goethe to th 
most mystical of the realists. 

His self-consciousness was not only in- 
tensified by the narrowness of the arena 
of his early struggles, but exasperated 
by conditions which seem to render th 
Norwegian atmosphere peculiarly stuffy 
and choking. The moralism, the piet 
ism of his native town, of his nativ: 
land, of his native race, were all but 
asphyxiating to the genius committed to 
the fostering care of Henrik Ibsen; and 
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yet it was possible for him to find 
more or less esthetic employments, 
editorships, managerships, in which he 
did not quite starve, while he was get- 
ting ready to banish himself to larger 
and freer air. The means for this were 
afforded by government and university 
funds available for artists of approved 
ability who wished to study and “ de- 
velop” themselves abroad; and we have 
the proud Ibsen “humbly petitioning” 
the King, “ respectfully petitioning” the 
council for four hundred dollars, for 
a hundred and twenty dollars, on which 
to go and enlarge his powers in Ger- 
many, in Italy. It is pathetic, not only 
for the pitifulness of the sums asked 
but for the attitude forced upon the 
haughty spirit of the asker. Was his 
“genius” worth so much as that, we 
wonder; or would not it have been bet- 
ter for him to perish in his pride? 
Judges must be just; and we must 
recognize that in a case like this there 
was perhaps no choice. There was his 


gift, his fatal gift, his Moloch-gift, de- 
manding and devouring every offering 
that could be laid upon its altar; there 


was his artistic self which would not die, 
his inappeasable esthetic ego which turn- 
ed his whole man into a literary con- 
sciousness, and left nothing of him for 
simple and wholesome being. 

Ibsen is an extreme case of literary 
consciousness through the straitness of 
his sympathies. He has apparently a 
kind enough heart, but it is rather help- 
less about going out, as the sentimental 
phrase is, to other people. While his 
thoughts were concentrated on himself, 
his rights, his wrongs, his claims, his 
dues, the mountain in Seandinavia which 
has brought forth that mouse, the new 
Norwegian kingdom, was already begin- 
ning to labor. But Ibsen was not there 
to help as Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, his 
noble and generous friend, was; he cared 
little, it seems, for the nascent nation- 
ality; he did not believe in the republic 
which Bjérnson hoped the Norwegian 
democracy might eventuate in. He in- 
deed resented the Prussian partition of 
Denmark; resentment is easy to him; 
but if he had faith in his more imme- 
diate country’s aspirations he does not 
show it by his works. Perhaps he was 
right and Bjérnson wrong; the actual 


apotheosis of Norway is not what one 
could have hoped; but that is not the 
point; the point is that he was so 
preoccupied with his own powers that 
he forgot his sympathies, though it is 
to be observed that he did not forget 
his antipathies. 

We must not expect all kinds of man- 
hood from any one man, the greatest 
man; only the race can furnish these 
for our difficult admiration. What we 
get from Ibsen is a great deal, a great 
deal more than we get from most other 
men. We get a dramatic form almost 
supremely perfect. We get a_ truth 
about ourselves, hard and dry indeed, 
but immensely wholesome and sanative. 
We get a fidelity to conditions so exact 
that his scene seems provincial till we 
deprovincialize ourselves sufficiently to 
see that his stage is all the world, and 
the conditions universally human and 
not Norwegian merely. Hypocrites and 
fools, and martyrs, and rogues and vic- 
tims such as he makes have their be- 
ing in the little towns among the fjords 
are of the true cosmopolitan cast, and 
you may find them, as he shows them, 
in London and Paris and New York, 
quite the same. In fact, when we saw 
An Enemy of the People played here, 
we could not rid ourselves of the feel- 
ing that it was a bitter satire of Amer- 
ican society. 

As one reads these letters of Ibsen’s 
one must try to lose the sense of their 
unimportance in thinking that the same 
man wrote Peer Gynt, and Ghosts, 
and Pillars of Society, and Rosmers- 
holm, and The Doll’s House, and Hedda 
Gabler, and The Wild Duck. He who 
seems in these letters riveted to the 
little task of making the most of him- 
self, to the pitiful business of getting 
the best there is in the narrow plot of 
ground where his poverty tethers him, 
like a fowl tied by the leg to a stake, 
is, as to his imagination, an eagle that 
sweeps the whole round of the world, 
and preys at fortune wherever human 
nature shows itself. No greater mind, 
no perfecter art has revealed itself in 
our time, so rich in mind and art; but 
for this very reason we must regret that 
it has taken so much thought of itself. 
The very greatest did not and do not 
so. Dante did not go about consciously 
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developing his powers. Shakespeare was 
devoted strictly to business, but he was 
not subjectively an egoist in his play- 
writing and stage-managing; Tolstoy 
seems to have had something to occupy 
him besides assisting his Creator in 
bringing the sovereign master of fiction 
to his supremacy. It is very doubtful 
whether a man’s first duty is to himself; 
very likely it is to others, in that very 
matter of cultivating his gift, of foster- 
ing his genius. A great many people, 
especially since the contrary superstition 
prevailed, have supposed they had a gift, 
that they had genius, when they had 
none. The world has been filled with 
the cackle of hens of both sexes sitting 
on porcelain eggs and hatching nothing 
out, in the strong delusion that they 
were incubating whole tea-sets of the 
most beautifully decorated china. 

Of course, the fact that a bird of 
either sex is sitting does not necessarily 
imply that he or she is a hen trying to 
hatch a porcelain egg. He or she may 
be a phenix engaged in bringing forth 
broods of that divine fowl under the 
the fire-insurance com- 
But the presumption is against 
any bird that seems too self-centred; the 
suspicion of a porcelain egg will obtrude 
itself upon the spectator, and as most 
eggs are porcelain in the world of art, 
the expectation of young phenixes is 
small. In other words, we think that 
there are many things besides himself 
which are worthy a man’s attention. If 
a man really has “genius”—and the 
chances are that he has not—he may be 
sure that he has something which will 
take care of itself. It will burst the 
shell of hardest circumstance, and begin 
to pick up a living in its environment 
almost immediately. Probably no real 
genius has died in the egg since the 
world began, though there are many eggs 
brought to market with chicks in them 
that have made a failure of cotning to 
maturity. At any rate, the question re- 
mains whether, even with the chance 
of proving oneself an Ibsen, it is not bet- 
ter to be a Bjérnson, to forget one’s 
esthetic development in the work of 
freeing one’s fellow countrymen from 
themselves first and from their rulers 
afterwards, meanwhile writing the love- 
liest poetry and the truest and most 


protection of 
panies. 
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beautiful stories, and the shapeliest an 
strongest plays, both real and mystica 
Before deciding, let each one read, as | 
may, Arne, The Fisher Maiden, Synné: 
Solbakken, Magnhild, Dust, In God 
Way, Flags in the Harbor Flying; \e: 
each one see, if he can, The Bankru; 
Amidst the Batile, The Glove, Beyon 
Human Power. 

All this vast compass brings us ba 
to a point we meant to start from, and 
matter we now wish some one else wou! 
treat; for while we have been lecturi: 
the mightiest living dramatist we ha 
been losing sight of the question wheth: 
criticism has ever been able to advi 
creativism for its advantage. We fore: 
what recent fact suggested the questio: 
but probably it was a feeling of t! 
futility with which some book-noticer h 
counselled some poet to be other tha 
he was. Not just in these terms, 
course; book-noticing is long past any 
thing so stupid; but that is still the pu: 
port of much reviewing. It would }b 
very amusing if not instructive to revers 
the histories of the great lamps of lit 
erature, and suppose them to hay 
tricked their beams to the fashion ar 
effect suggested by their observers, eve: 
by their admirers. Ben Jonson thoug! 
very well of William Shakespeare, but 
he wished that instead of letting hi 
plays stand as he freely wrote them, lh: 
had painstakingly blotted a thousand 
lines. Who now could pick out thes 
lines, and duly sacrifice them to the ger 
eral good of the Shakespearian drama 
Wordsworth was warned again and 
again that he ought to be somebod; 
else; but when all has been said an 
done, who else had he better been’ 
Byron, who loathed Wordsworth for what 
he was, was himself counselled not 
to be Byron, not to be something new 
and strange, but something old and 
wonted. Keats, if “he had taken tea 
and comfortable advice,” would not hav: 
been the Keats we know, but the Keats 
of such critics as wished him to b 
at all; some wished him to be no Keats 
whatever. Tennyson was chastened and 
directed to the best ability of his crit 
ies, but remained helplessly the Tenny 
son he was natured and destined t 
be. Browning was frequently urged t 
be readily intelligible, but a divinely 
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implanted instinct taught him that if 
he became so he would not be Browning, 
and he felt it his duty and his doom 
to be Browning, in spite of his wisest 
judges. It is the same story with the 
poets in other languages. Tasso yielded 
to his critics and revised his Jerusalem 
Delivered obediently to their censure in 
an edition that nobody reads; though 
indeed we do not know that anybody 
now reads any edition of his poem. If 
there had no been so many of Homer, 
or if he could have been collectively got 
at in his several lifetime, doubtless we 
should have had an Iliad without the 
catalogue of the ships. Our own Walt 
Whitman would have lawn-mowered his 
“ Leaves of Grass ” into close-cropt rhyme 
if some could have had their way with 
him; and how many romanticistie novel- 
ists have not we ourselves entreated to 
turn and be realists? That was vanity, 
for the romanticistic novelist who is 
romantie is something, if only something 
bad; but if he is realistic he is not even 
bad; he is nothing at all; he has ceased 
to be. 

Criticism must always censure, must 


advise; but perhaps we had better al- 


ways consider what an author is, and 
whether he is good or bad in his own 
way. It would be difficult, almost im- 
possible, to find a better way for him. 
Let him develop along his own lines, 
but if he shows signs of devoting him- 
self too much to his development, let 
him be warned, lest he become as Goethe 
was, or as Ibsen is, a monster of subjectiv- 
ity in his artistic life if not his work. Of 
course, it can be urged that in this very 
paper we have been censuring the conduct 
of one of the greatest dramatists who 
has ever lived, and have been instructing 
him that if he had taken less thought 
of himself, how he should be clothed 
and wherewithal he should be fed to the 
grandeur he has attained, he could have 
been Ibsen and more, too; he could 
have been Ibsen with Bjérnscn or with 
Tolstoy added. This is very true, and 
we cannot deny a certain reason in those 
who would say that it is quite enough 
to be Ibsen; and if Ibsen be no more, 
still his pains have not been wasted. 
But we would make the reader observe 
that it is a much modester thing to 
advise a poet to make himself different 
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than advise him to make his work dif- 
ferent. Some such admonition has been 
addressed to the erring by the unerring 
almost from the time that religion and 
morality began. It is so much simpler 
for a man to change his nature than to 
change his method. 

We may have been misled in our prem- 
ises by the fact that, as his editors note, 
these letters of Ibsen are altogether 
from him, and never to him. The 
volume is a monologue, with one person 
speaking chiefly of himself, which is the 
defect, the necessity of all epistolary ex- 
pression. If we could have had a few 
replies from Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
from George Brandes, from the mother- 
in-law of Ibsen, from other the least of 
his correspondents, we could have seen 
him doubtless in a fairer light and to 
juster effect. As it is, we see him as 
he shows himself; and who likes to be 
seen so? The truth about Ibsen, as it 
is thus expressed, is something that we 
have already inferred from his work: a 
severe temperament hardened to scorn 
and contempt by the intolerance and 
provinciality of the social conditions, 
and a mighty talent striving at first in 
a quart cup, and ever afterwards, when 
the quart cup has been burst away, re- 
sentfully feeling its limits in the nerves. 
Here is nothing genial, nothing sweet, 
nothing tenderly humorous; but the per- 
formance for which the world must 
remain indebted to Ibsen was possibie 
from no other temperament. We do not 
gather grapes from thorns; but doubt- 
less the thorns are worth gathering if 
for nothing but to prick our swollen 
vanity, or the soap-bubble world of lies 
in which most of us abide. 

Tt must have taken courage in the writer 
to let these letters go forth to the public, 
and as a measure for the man who has 
done such gigantic things. In them he is 
of the moral stature of the average lit- 
erary man, whose magnitude, if he has 
any, is best realized by viewing him 
through his work at the friendly dis- 
tance which this exacts. He is not 
of the moral stature of the extraor- 
dinary literary man, and so, though 
he stands alone, he ‘does not give you 
that sense of unrivalled strength which 
he says is the distinction of the man 
who stands alone. 
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remarkable story, ‘One Artist or 

Two? which I have just read in 
Hlarper’s, gives one a realizing sense of 
the difficulty with which one casts off a 
worn-out character. By certain con- 
spicuous acts, good or bad, a man’s 
reputation is made, and, once made, he 
will find it almost impossible to change 
public opinion.” 

This is undoubtedly true. Yet there 
is an evolution of public opinion when- 
ever it is vital, as it is in the life of a 
free people. Where opinion is repressed, 
or confined within the bounds fixed for 
it by tradition and habit, it has no 
vitality. It may yield its stability in 
some sudden revolution which may give 
it life and, therefore, an evolution as 
an element of rational development. 
Freedom of thought and of expression 
lifts opinion into the life of reason, of 
whose characteristics it partakes, thus be- 
coming flexible and hesitant, often wisely 
and often, alas! foolishly indulgent, in- 
clining—in that emotional expansion and 
comprehension concurrent with its own 
evolution—to mercy rather than to in- 
stant condemnation. Even the odium 
theologicum is no longer relentless. When 
an offence or even a crime, committed by 
an obscure or a well-known person, is 
published to the world, public opinion is 
at first abashed, as if put on its own de- 
fence, and is solicitous in its inquiry 
as to circumstance and motive, hoping to 
find some alleviating condition, some 
justification, if only that of mental 
alienation and irresponsibility. 

This seems the more strange when we 
consider that the general moral sense has 
been developed into a keen and delicate 
sensibility, which has driven vice to its 
hiding-places and to a confession of its 
meanness. Something more than an 
estimate of personal or public injury 
enters into our condemnation of theft 
and graft, so that dishonesty which has 
no sordid motive is even more despised. 

The crimes due to elemental passions, 
but in which brutality is not conspicuous, 
seem to make the largest draft upon 
emotional sympathy, probably just be- 
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cause they are so vital and have in them 
a strange savor of romance, the mor 
acute because they are startling and not, 
as in earlier times, taken as a matter of 
course. The first man born of woman 
was a fratricide, and the old note, like 
that of inherited doom, at the same time 
shocks and fascinates even the tender 
sensibility of a child, blending with the 
tales and legends which haunt his imag- 
ination. The blood—intensely vital sym 
bol—cries out from the ground; but it 
is also the symbol of kinship, touching 
sympathies which transcend formal ethic: 
and are very far away from the prima! 
exaction of an eye for an eye. 

Tragedies associated with love hay 
stepped out of the old ballads and play 
into our modern novel, not for mora! 
condemnation nor for immoral sugges 
tiveness, but for their sympathetic values 
based upon a fundamentally vital signif 
icance. The meaning of a vital union 
broken, at first striking a simple chord 
in notes of sweet melody turned to sad 
dissonance, came, at a later period, into 
the rigid moral sense—such as our grand 
mothers had when they read the stor) 
of Charlotte Temple,—and has finall) 
entered the psychical consciousness, which 
on philosophic grounds, not less than be 
cause of the gospel injunction, refrains 
from judgment. The difference which 
fifty years has made in our attitude to- 
ward the novel as to its treatment of 
such themes is at once apparent when 
we recall the violent denunciation of 
George Eliot’s Adam Bede as immoral 
because Arthur Donnithorne was not 
painted distinctly as a villain. The field 
has expanded, and the disclosures of 
marital attractions and repulsions have 
become more complex and _ interesting 
as disclosures of life in our quest of 
life’s truth. Accerdingly our view of 
life in this relation, outside of fiction, 
has gained in sympathetic comprehen- 
sion without degenerating into weak or 
foolish tolerances. 

We have followed the course of the 
evolution of public opinion, as to the 
good and evil in human life, beyond the 
precise limits of the case presented by 
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our correspondent, because it is interest- 
ing in itself and also as showing how 
literature keeps pace with life in that 
psychical consciousness of our time which 
has emerged, like a new species, in the 
larger evolution of human sensibility. 

If we now return to the case presented, 
we shall see that our correspondent had 
in view only the imeffaceable effect of 
first impressions made by conduct upon 
both public and individual opinion. She 
goes on to say: “I was once talking to 
an old woman about a man whom she 
had known in his boyhood and I in his 
adult life. She characterized him as a 
reckless, good-for-nothing daredevil. 
‘Why,’ said I, in astonishment, ‘he is a 
splendid fellow, upright in business, the 
support of his sisters and of his widowed 
mother, and blessed with a charming, 
sunny disposition.’ ‘ Well,’ replied the 
old woman, arbitrarily, ‘he was an awful 
bad little boy, and I don’t believe he can 
amount to much as a man.’ The world 
in its judgment of people is very like 
this old woman.” 

Here we note a peculiar psychological 
phenomenon—the strength and obstinate 
persistence of a first impression. It 
makes a great difference, however, wheth- 
er the impression be made by a rumor, 
a published statement, or as a result of 
actual observation. In the former case 
there is a hesitance of judgment, the 
patient waiting not merely for confirma- 
tion, but for such detailed account of 
all the circumstances as may serve to 
explain character and motive, thus as 
far as possible furnishing a substitute, 
at least proximately, for personal observa- 
tion. We demand realism. If a wealthy 
man has suddenly become a magnificent 
altruist, we desire, before we praise him 
in all seriousness and sincerity, to know 
what manner of man he is in the regard 
of those near enough to him to form a 
just estimate of his character; and we 
desire the same kind of information if, 
on the contrary, he is under a cloud by 
reason of some reported domestic or pub- 
lic unfaithfulness. The praise or con- 
demnation of intimates sensibly affects 
our judgment. 

The psychological effect of a first im- 
pression is most of all dominant when it 
is a matter of immediate personal con- 
tact and observation—which is simply 
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saying that what a man is, as almost 
intuitively intimated by his personality, 
directly confronting us, affects us more 
profoundly than what he does. While 
it is true that definite manifestation in 
some particular action might destroy the 
deepest charm, indefinably mysterious in 
its potency, yet, setting aside so rude a 
disillusionment, and granting the per- 
missive conditions of the psychical opera- 
tion upon us, how willingly are we 
held in thrall by the divinely human, 
suddenly envisioned! Thus Dante first 
saw Beatrice. 


Who ever loved that loved not at first sight? 


All first visions, while they may not 
have the supreme domination as a sin- 
gular disclosure of something so mar- 
vellously beautiful that it seems to the 
imagination its image of Beauty itself, 
have, in their several degrees, this pe- 
culiar psychological attribute—this pow- 
er to determine and immutably fix our 
conception of a personality. The effect is 
not that of a moral perception of char- 
acter, but of an intuition of native and 
essential qualities —an indefinable im- 
pression made upon us by those features 
which differentiate the one person from 
all others, and, to the extent of the dif- 
ference, it is a surprise rather than a 
conscious estimate of individual peculi- 
arities. Forever afterward the impres- 
sion controls our personal reminiscences. 

Our contemporary modern life, more 
than that of any former epoch, allows us 
this actual vision of our public men. We 
see their faces, their gestures, and hear 
their voices, and note other less definite 
characteristics, and the impression thus 
created enables us to interpret them, 
whether more or less favorably, certainly 
more surely than by our inferences de- 
rived impersonally from their published 
words and acts. 


Few of our writers ever come face 
to face with their readers, or if they do, 
it is—as is so often the case also with 
our visiting statesmen—after the popular 
estimate of them has already been estab- 
lished. But the writer has this advan- 
tage—that it is possible for him to make, 
from the first, a fuller and more varied 
revelation of his personality than any one 
else who appeals to the general sensi- 
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bility. Fortunately for our critical com- 
plaisance, our literature is a more truth- 
ful reflection of our life than our politics 
is, or our business. The writer in enter- 
ing upon his career is not obliged to 
declare fealty to any party, and, if he 
is to contribute anything to real lit- 
erature, cannot afford to prostitute his 
genius to greed or to fleeting fame. He 
gives the best of himself for what is best 
in the human world. 

But he cannot give himself until he 
finds himself. He must therefore wait his 
time in patience, bearing in mind the 
inevitable fatality of the first impression 
he makes upon readers. This injunc- 
tion is of little if of any use to the merely 
ambitious or mercenary scribbler who is 
satisfied if by any device he arrests at- 
tention or through cleverness makes a 
popular hit. These jugglers and acro- 
bats have their day, and their season may 
be prolonged according to their resources 
for the amusement of lookers-on in the 
gay and smart Vienna of frivolous lit- 
erature. The sensational romancer may 
have a succession of spectacular triumphs, 
and hold his own until he is surpassed in 
this kind of effect by another. The un- 
abashed delineators of passion, as crude 
as they are frank, find large audience, 
which is soon wearied, if not disgusted, 
by the bold adventure. We are not think- 
ing of such writers as these, further than 
to reflect upon the unhappy-fate of some 
one of them who might by chance, in a 
maturer development, discover in him- 
self the power to do better things, and, 
attempting to do them, fail of the au- 
dience once gained and find a more 
judicious one forever barred. 

The writer who has genius and the 
highest aspirations may easily forestall 
himself by premature publication, and 
this is most likely to happen to him if 
he has yielded his deep and growing 
capacities to an eager appreciation of 
the great literature of the past. If he 
writes under this obsession, his assimila- 
tion of old masters wraps him in a man- 
tle not quite his own, which is uncon- 
sciously betrayed in his style, however 
original the substance of his thought. 
Some older note enters into his strain, 
and the following of it seems almost a 
natural reverence. 

It is not to the advantage of present 


literature that the retrospect should be 
overwhelmingly alluring. If the writer 
has been deeply rooted in the humanities, 
yet his face must be set toward the fu- 
ture and comprehend the present, letting 
the continuity of the culture which is 
with that which has been take care of 
itself. The scholar in literature, as in 
the case of Milton, does his best work 
after full maturity, which comes later to 
him because his arch is projected over 
a larger expanse. Keats’s lack of Greek 
helped to bring his poetic cycle within 
the compass of his short life, and his 
early maturity, precipitated by physical 
decadence, gave more rounded complete- 
ness to his brief career than is generally 
attributed to it or than otherwise would 
have been possible. Neither Shakespeare 
nor Marlowe, with Ben Jonson’s erudi- 
tion, would so soon have achieved both 
greatness and completeness. The elab- 
orate equipment, so useful to the critic 
and the historian, is often an entangle- 
ment from which creative genius must 
extricate its wings for free flight—wings 
which loiter long above the old fonts and 
are forever lured back to them. The poet 
hardly escapes, and it is given to his less 
learned brothers to sing the new songs. 

In fiction, the young writer, with 
spontaneous imaginative creation, whose 
taste relishes the concrete world of na- 
ture and humanity about him—all the 
beauty, mirth, and pathos of it—more 
than the images of the world conveyed 
through literary tokens, has from the 
first an advantage, in that he makes upon 
his readers’ minds a wholly native im- 
pression. He makes himself known di- 
rectly by showing us the lineaments of 
his spiritual face, the charm of feature, 
mood, and temper which makes an im- 
pression, at our first reading, like that 
of first-seen faces in our real human 
contacts. Such writers are vital person- 
alities in our literature. They do not need 
to wait. They may come to us as children 
come, as soon as they can speak, having 
only to break with infancy; in their books 
they grow up before us, giving us plain 
notice of their adolescence and maturity. 

As for the children of Athene, they 
must wait their time for such first ap- 
pearance as they crave, like that of the 
goddess herself, in full splendor of armor 
and raiment. 
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Leander 


BY SEWELL FORD 





HAVE just run across Leander again monitor whenever the teacher was called 
although, to be quite exact, it was out. At the annual Methodist church pieni 
Leander who ran across me—and once’ he was helped first to the cold chicken and 
more | am forced to admit that it pays given the biggest plate of ice-cream. We 
to be polite. Not that I ever really doubt- boys failed to appreciate Leander’s polite 
ed it, you understand; nor must you con ness in the way that we should. I am afraid 
clude from this that I am naturally an we sometimes disliked him for it. But there 
impolite person. When I am fed properly was no fun in “ lickin’” him, he was so in 
and punctually, when my affairs are run-_ fernally polite to us. 
ning smoothly, I can be as gracious as * Lee,” we would say, with the charming 
the next man, always provided that the directness and naive frankness of youth, 
next man be not Leander. Never could I “you're a sneak and a coward; you das 
be as polite as Leander. With him polite- sent fight.” 
ness is no mere acquired habit, no pendent “T beg pardon, but I think you are mis 
attribute of character, no thin veneering. taken,” Leander would reply, and walk 
It is ingrained, an attitude rather than a away. No satisfaction was to be gotten 
mood. He has almost raised it to the dig- out of that, of course. 
nity of an art. Even when he was caught in Sheriff Mar 
Leander began being polite before he was low’s cherry-tree his politeness stood the 
three feet high. I know, because we were test. 
brought up in the same end of the same “Come down out of that, you young 
town. From whom he copied his manners villain, and let me thrash you within an 
was a problem. None of us boys served as inch of your life!” roared the old Sheriff. 
his model. I was sure of that, for we were “ Certainly, sir,” assented Leander, and a 
young savages, every one of us, and gloried moment later, his face like a piece of putty 
in it. And neither of Leander’s parents and his knees knocking under him, but with 
would have been likely to have 
supplied the inspiration. 
It was not until I came to 
know Leander’s uncle Winfield 
that I understood the source. 
Uncle Winfield visited at Lean- 
der’s house about once a month. 
He sold sewing-machines on the 
instalment plan, and __ polite- 
ness sat on him as the fur on 
a muskrat. Whenever Leander 
wished to clinch an argument he 
quoted Uncle Winfield, as a law- 
ver would cite a paragraph 
from the Revised Statutes. Un- 
cle Winfield spoke in smooth, 
gentle tones. Leander learned to 
modulate his voice to a wondet 
ful softness. Uncle Winfield al- 
ways raised his hat when ask 
ing for “the lady of the house.” 
Leander doffed his cap to every 
wearer of skirts and to all men 
over forty. In our Sunday vo 
cabulary we had such phrases as 
“Yes, ma’am,” “No, ma’am,” 
and “Please, ma’am.” Leander 
used these all through the week 
as well. 
“Such a gentlemanly little 
fellow!” they said of Leander. 
At school he was always chosen THE SHERIFF LET HIM OFF SCOT FREE 
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his cap in his hand, he stood before the out- 
raged owner of the cherries, explaining that 
he had just climbed up to restore to its 
nest a young birdling that had fallen out. 
He did it so politely, too, that the old 
Sheriff not only let him off scot free, but 


gave him a silver dime as balm for his 
injured feelings. 
In later years it was ever Leander’s lot 


to be getting himself misunderstood in af- 
fairs of that kind, but generally his hasty 
accusers ended by recognizing that they had 
made a mistake. It was hardly possible 
that so polite a man could otherwise 
than honest. Yet some of the circumstances 
were quite embarrassing, and Leander de- 
veloped a tendency to make sudden changes 
of business. 

For a time I attempted to keep track of 
him, just as a matter of curiosity. At one 
period he was a life-insurance agent. Next 
it was real estate. Once he called for the 
purpose of selling to me, as a personal favor, 
stock in a wonderful zine-mine; but 
a year or so afterwards, when I protested 
that the expected dividends had never been 
paid, I found him representing a patent 
windmill concern. The zine-mine he had 
forgotten all about. 

In various odd ways the maintenance of 
my acquaintance with Leander proved to be 
an expensive luxury. Still, it was interest- 
ing to note the beautiful evolution of his 


be 


some 





He 


EXUDED 


POLITENESS AS LILACS DO 


PERFUME 
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In its more expanded state he 
exuded it bunch of lilacs gives off 
perfume. Worthy or not, you got the bene 
fit of it if you were anywhere in the neigh 
borhood. Tall and dark was Leander. His 
long, slender fingers were very white, un 
marred by toil. A perpetual smile framed 
his straight-cut mouth. He had a habit 
of blinking his dark eyes benevolently, and 
of looking at you throuvh half-closed lids, 
like a highly contented house cat. His tone 
had, in fact, mellowed to a sort of sooth 
ing purr. 

Leander’s suavity had ceased to be ob 
jective and had become subjective. He no 
longer had need to voice his po'iteness, his 
every movement suggested it. He flattered 
with a wave of his white hands, declared 
his submissiveness to your pleasure by a 
bending of the head. Had he made the 
attempt, I believe he could have sold me a 
windmill on the spot, although I am sure the 
landlord of our apartment-house would have 
objected to its erection on the roof. Subse 
quently, when I jokingly asked how wind- 
mills were going, he handed me a card 
which proclaimed him as manager of a col- 
lection agency. 

“ But don’t you find debt-collecting rath 
rather 


politeness. 
as a 


er—well, an uncongenial occupa 
tion?” I queried, wondering how he fitted 


his urbanity to such a 
tle pursuit. 

“Politeness pays always,” he said, im- 
pressively. “It pays well in collecting 
bad debts as in other things, perhaps more 
Let me show you one of our new busi- 
ness envelopes—a little idea of my own.” 

In the corner was no harsh announce- 
ment, nothing to make the delinquent debtor 
squirm uneasily and thrust the unwelcome 
missive into an inner pocket. Instead, ar- 
tistically printed in two colors, was a little 
spray of forget-me-nots. 

“That’s the way I like to do things,” 
purred Leander. 

For a long period after that our paths 
did not Then at last I caught a 
glimpse of him one day. It was on the 
fifteenth floor of a new sky-scraper, and he 
was just opening a door labelled, “ The 
Midas Investment Company.” The name 
stuck in my memory, so I was shocked, a 
few months later, to read in the newspa- 
pers an account of the barefaced manner in 
which this concern had swindled thousands 
of perfectly innocent investors who had 
trustfully expected to get something for 
nothing. Could Leander have been among 
the victims? I feared so, and spent a mo- 
ment or two in silent regret. Yet the next 
morning, when I went to take a train 
north, | had forgotten all about the affair. 

Hurrying down the platform I saw a tall, 
strangely familiar figure in black. accom- 
panied by a shorter man in blue. The tall 
man walked meekly, his hands crossed be- 
fore him. As they reached the car steps 
the tall man halted, backed a little, and 
with graceful courtesy nodded precedence to 


necessarily ungen- 


as 


sO. 


cross. 


the other. The man in blue hesitated, as 
if taken by surprise, then accepted the 
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leadership. There followed a flash of gripped 
fists, a glint of something shiny about the 
wrists, a crushed hat crown, and the tall 
man in black was bolting up the platform. 
In an effort to give him room I became so 
sadly mixed up with my suit-case and um- 
brella that I went sprawling. As he cleared 
me with a leap, I heard him murmur 
breathlessly, “I beg your pardon, sir,” and 
I saw that it was Leander. 

So, you observe, it was not I who ran 


I HEARD HIM MURMUR, * 





1 BEG YOUR PARDON” 


across Leander, but Leander who ran across 
me. And, for all that surprised deputy 
sheriff knows about the one-time president 
of the Midas Investment Company, he may 
be running yet. I, however, am quite sure 
that he is not. Somewhere on this fair 
round earth, placid, unfettered, and blink- 
ing benignly on his fellows, moves one of 
whom it is said admiringly, perhaps envi- 
ously, “He is such a polite man!” And 
that would be Leander. 





The Plaint of the Anonymous One 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


WANDER vainly o’er the land 
To find one mortal with a chunk 
Of fairness that will bid him stand 
And hear the pleadings of— 
I shrunk 
F’en then from uttering a word 
In drawing-rooms so seldom heard! 


Ah, what avails me beauty, wit 
Or craft, or marksmanship, or spunk, 
If friendship fails and scorns to sit 
In sweet communion with— 
I’ve drunk 
Some drug, I fear, for now I find 
My very name hes s'ivped my mind! 


T never use my meanest gift 
Unjustified, vet like a monk 
Through shunnéd solitudes I drift, 


Unloved, unsought, and named— 
I’ve sunk 
To such a depth T do not dare 
To breathe the honest name I bear. 


I never win a word of praise 
For all my charms, yet I have thunk 
And thunk and thunk of different ways 
To cleanse the ‘scutcheon of— 
IT funk 
Each time I try! Would T could learn 
To face a shame I did not earn! 


lf I were called a Bobolink, 
A Rose, or Peewee, or Pohunk, 
I'd gain a social place, I think, 
That’s now forbidden to— 
I’ve slunk 
So often from the world’s neglect, 
I’m losing fast my self-respect! 
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A Bit of Un-natural History 


N the Park one summer’s day I met one 

of the new nature study classes, eight or 
ten bright little girls led by an enthusiastic, 
charming young teacher. They were busily 
engaged in listening to the “call of the 
wild,” and resolutely tracking every bird, 
beast, and flower to its native lair. 

tefore the bear’s cage the class paused. 
A tragedy had happened here recently. 
Cannibal greed had overcome paternal in- 
stinct, and father Bruin had unceremonious- 
ly eaten one of his offspring. The other 
twin, survivor of this unfortunate accident, 
now sat in a cage of his own, disconsolately 
sucking his baby paw. The class looked on 
in silent sympathy. After a few moments 
the following conversation was overheard: 

Little nature-study maiden: “ Did the bad 
old papa bear eat the poor little baby bear?” 

Enthusiastic teacher: “ He did, my child; 
it was very sad.” 

Little nature-study maiden: “ Would the 
mamma bear eat the dear little baby bear?” 

Enthusiastic teacher: “ Oh, no, my child, 
not unless she ate it to save it 
tivity.” 

The thought of mamma generous 
self-sacrifice, and little baby bear’s satisfac- 
tion at being “ saved from captivity ” in this 
manner, was too much for the spectator, who 
quietly withdrew, leaving the class to study 


from cap- 


bear's 
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nature, “ not from dead books, but heart to 
heart,” under the competent direction of the 
enthusiastic, charming young teacher. 


Solving the Domestic Problem 


al EED I am going to get married,” said 

little Winnie, the bright little daugh- 
ter of a tenant on a quiet farm in a quiet 
county in “ The Northern Neck ” of Virginia. 
‘1 don’t believe anybody will have you,” 
said Miss Mabel, the landlord’s daughter, 
teasingly. 

“ Yes, they will; [’ll make ‘em,” said Win- 
nie. “I’m going to get married and have 
jive children two of ‘em colored,” thought- 
fully, “to do my work.” 


She kept her Promise 

LITTLE New York girl having reached 
the advanced age of eight years, her 
mother decided that it was high time for her 
to learn to dance, and, consequently, sent her 
to a private dancing-school. A few weeks 
later Mrs. Blank accompanied her daugh- 
ter to one of the classes to see what progress 
she was making, and noticed that when a 
certain boy, belonging to a family with 
whom Mrs. Blank was more or less inti- 
mate, asked for a dance, he prompt- 
ly refused by daugh- 


less 
was 
her 





I just got into an 
awful fuss, 

All on account of 
our cat. 

I cleaned her teef in 


with mamma’s 

toof-brush. 
Now what was 

wicked in that? 








ter. On their home 
Mrs. Blank spoke of the 
matter, and said that as it 
might make trouble between 
the two families if her daugh- 
ter’s conduct continued, she 
wished her to promise not to 
refuse to dance with the youth 
question should he again 
ask her. 

Miss Blank 
on her next 
dancing - 
dialogue ensued: 

“ Well, did you dance with 
Harold to-day 

“ No, mamma.” 

“Didn't he ask you?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“And you refused 
after what you 
me?” 

iad No, 

* Then 


return 


promised, and 
return from the 
school the following 


him 
promised 


mamma.” 

how is it that he 
didn’t dance with you? Are 
you sure you didn’t refuse 
him?” 

“Yes, mamma. When he 
came up and asked for a 
dance,. I just looked him 
straight in the eye and said, 
‘You skunk!’” 

And Mrs. Blank was 
liged to acknowledge that hei 
daughter had kept the letter 
of her promise, whatever 
might be said about the spirit. 


ob- 
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A Careful Horse-Doctor 


HE late Chief - Justice 

John A. Peters, of the 
Maine Supreme Court, was 
presiding at Bangor, over a 
civil case, years ago, in 
which one of the important 
witnesses was a horse-doctor 
named Burns. The doctor 
was a small man with a 
weak little voice, and the 
counsel on both sides, as well 
as the court and jury, had 
great. difficulty in hearing 
his testimony. 

During cross-examination 
the counsel for the plaintiff 
became exasperated and be- 
gan to prod and harry the 
little man. 

“Dr. Burns,” he shouted, 
“if we are ever going to get 
anywhere with this case you 
must speak up so the court 
will hear you. You can’t 
expect the jury to under 
stand signs. Speak up loud 
and strong, sir.” 

The small-sized veterinary 
tried, but it was evidently 
no use. Whether from em 
barrassment or inability the 
sound would not come. 

“Well, your honor,” be- 
gan counsel indignantly 
when the chief justice 
stopped him with a gesture. 
Teaning over the bench he 
said: 

“Mr. Attorney, you must 
be patient with the doctor. 
He cannot help it. Years 
spent in the sick-room have 
made speaking low a second 
nature with him.” 


No Place for Tunnels 
STORY is told of a 


negro living in a sparse- 
ly settled portion of a cer- 
tain Southern State, who 
was informed by a _ fellow 
negro that it was rumored that their 
town was to be made the terminus of a 
branch railway system. 

“T don’t believe no sich repo’t,” observed 
the first darky, decisively; “I's travelled, 
and I knows what I’m talkin’ *bout. Them 
railroad people can’t build no line in dis 
here flat country.” 

“What makes you think dat?” asked the 
second negro. 

Whereupon the other, with an air of 
effectually settling the whole matter, re- 
plied: 

“Can’t yo’ see dat dere ain’t any place 
round here to run tunnels through?” 
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The Foolish Carrier-Pigeon 


A Fable for the Discontented 


PIGEON who as messenger 
Enjoyed a good position, 


Conceived the notion he would strike 
To better his condition. 


And so his wings he folded tight— 


A foolish thing, quite clearly! 


For down he tumbled to the ground, 


And hurt himself severely. 


So men may strike if satisfied 
To suffer trials and losses; 
For oftentimes they hurt themselves 


More than they hurt their bosses. 


A Wise Precaution 


COMMITTEE of vigilantes had captured 

an Irishman and a Swede, and were 
about to hang them by tying a rope about 
the neck of each and shoving them off a rail- 
road bridge. 

The first man up was the Swede; when he 
was pushed off the rope came untied and 
the man struck the water and swam 
ashore. 

The Irishman was next, and when the men 
were preparing him he said: 

“ Boys, be dom careful about fixin’ that 
rope. I can’t swim a stroke.” 
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A Question of Color 


ATTY had been informed that the stork 
had brought to her Unele Will and 
Aunt Jean in Porto Rico a_ beautiful 
baby girl, but she received the news very 
coldly. 

* Are 
have a 
mother. 

The child’s face quivered: “ I—I d—don’t 
know. It de—depends on things.” 

* Perhaps she is jealous,” suggested young 
Aunt Lucy, when Patty had left the 
room. “Will and Jean made so much 
of her.” 

Some time passed before Patty returned, 
laden with photographs and prints that 
showed only the colored population of the 


that 
asked 


not glad, 
little 


you 
new 


Patty, 
cousin ?” 


you 
her 





island. With a roar of grief she laid the 
colicction of pictures on her mother’s 
knees. 


“Why, why,” she wailed, “ why couldn’t 
they have had a wh—white baby while they 
were here? They didn’t need to go to that 
far-away niggerful place to get a bl—bl— 
black one.” 
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Expedient 
een aged four, prided himself on 


his bravery. Suddenly meeting a strange 
dog in a vacant lot near his home, he un- 


ceremoniously fled to the house. Upon 
being questioned as to whether he was 


afraid, he said, 
“No; I just thought it was a good time 
to see how fast I could run.” 


A Major Operation 


CHICAGO mistress had given her grocery 
man her daily order over the telephone. 

Later in the day she decided to change it a 
little, and countermanded an order she had 
given for some liver. 

Calling up the grocer, she said: 

“ You remember that I gave you an order 
this morning for a pound of liver?” 

“ Yes,” answered the groceryman. 

“Well, I find that I can get along 
out it, and you need not send it.” 

Before she could put down the receiver 
she heard the groceryman say to some one 

in the store: 


with- 


“Cut out Mrs. _ Blank’s 
liver. She says she can get 


along without it.” 


He Said What He Meant 


ATHER TAYLOR was a 

famous _ sailor-preacher 
from Boston many years ago,” 
said an old resident of that 
city. “On one occasion an 
opulent merchant of the Hub 
had honored the meeting with 
his presence, and made a 
speech extolling the kindness 
of Boston people in building 
Father Taylor’s chapel and 
their consideration for the 
poor sailors. 

“When he had finished, 
Father Taylor remarked 
yuietly, ‘Is there any other 
old sinner from up-town who 
would like to say a word be 
fore we go on with the meet- 


ing?’ No other old sinner re 
sponded. 


“ Another time, in the midst 
of an exciting State cam 
paign, Father Taylor took poli 
tics into the pulpit in this 
wise. He prayed: ‘O Lord, 
give us good men to rule over 
us, pure men who fear Thee, 








Boy. “ How much is them chocolate drops?” 
Man. “ Sia for five.” 
Boy. “ Let me see, siw for five, five for fowr, four 


for three, 
I guess I'll take one for nothin’.” 


three for two, two for one, one for nothin’. 


religious men, temperate men, 
who—pshew, Lord, what’s the 
use of weering and hauling 
and boxing around the com- 
pass? Give us George N. 
Briggs for Governor.’ 

“His prayer was answered.” 




















Minor’s 
BY 


INOR came from Seattle to New York 

to work for a newspaper, leaving his 
family in the western city until such time 
as he should be settled in his new employ- 
ment and could select a home to which to 
bring them. That time arrived unexpect- 
edly soon, before he had written Mrs. Minor 
the elaborately detailed instructions he con- 
sidered necessary for her safe travel. 
There was much for her to do in the way 
of preparation, many things to be packed 
up, and other matters that demanded atten- 
tion. He knew all this would take time, 
and he wanted her to start the very day she 
received the letter inclosing the railroad 
tickets. So he decided to telegraph her a 
warning. But that would cost a dollar, 


and Minor knew that Thornton had a tele- 
graph frank. 
“Why, certainly,” said Thornton, when 


Minor explained. 
and I'll send it.” 
So Minor wrote: 


* Write out your message 


Wash.: 
draft. Be 


“ Mrs. Thomas Minor. Seattle, 
“Have mailed tickets and 
ready to start Tuesday.” 


Thornton took the blank and pasted on 
a frank stamp. Then he hesitated. 

“That ought to be signed,” he said. 
“And going on my frank it must be signed 
with my name.” 


So he wrote “ Thornton ” in the place for 


the signature, called a boy and sent the 
message. 

“That’s a dollar saved, Minor,” he com- 
mented 


That afternoon Thornton and Minor went 
about ‘their work in the consciousness of a 
good deed well done. In due time they re- 
turned to the office and there was a tele- 
gram for Minor. He tore open the envelop 
and read: 


“Thomas Minor, Planet Office, New York 
Oity: 
“Wire received signed Thornton. Are 
you ill? KATE.” 
“Thunder and Mars!” cried Minor. 


“There’s a dollar gone, anyway, and Kate 
seared to death thinking something’s the 
matter with me! Now I’ve got to spend 
another dollar reassuring her over my own 
name.” 


“Hold on!” said Thornton. ‘Tl = fix 
that. Ill wire her avain.” 
He picked up a _ blank, stared at it 


thoughtfully for a minute, and then wrote: 


“Certainly not. Minor all right. I sent 
message for him. 


THORNTON.” 


“There.” he said, “that ought to settle 
it.” 
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The two men went to dinner satisfied that 
Mrs. Minor would understand, and that the 
episode was ended. But they misjudged the 
fertile resource of a_ startled woman’s 
anxiety. The early evening brought to 
Minor’s desk another message from Seattle. 

“If not ill, why don’t you answer my 
telegram ?” 

Minor heaved a regretful sigh and tossed 
the message over to Thornton. “Two dol- 
lars more gone,” he said. “I must answer 
that myself.” 

“ No, wait a bit,” replied Thornton. 
can fix this yet. Ill send 
sage.” 


A brief collaboration produced this: 


“We 


one more mes- 


“Minor perfectly well. Never better 
Was merely trying to be economical, that’s 
all. He now says tell you to please stop 
wasting money on telegrams. 

THORNTON.” 


They agreed that that surely ought to 
put an end to her anxiety, and Minor went 
at his work much relieved. It was a busy 
night and the time passed quickly. Just as 
he had cleared his desk for the first edition 
a telegram came. 


“What is the matter with you? 
come at once? Answer. 


Shall I 
KATE.” 


Minor stared at the message a few mo- 
ments in despair. Then he took a long 
press telegram form and wrote: 


“Mrs. Thomas Minor, Seattle, Wash.: 
“The next time I try to save a dollar by 
sending you a telegram on another man’s 
frank, I will go out first and spend five 
explaining what is going to happen, so that 
when the franked message comes you will 
understand. I have been well, am well now, 
and expect to continue well. Nothing is 
the matter with me but your telegraphic 
hysteria. Stop it or we both go to the 
poorhouse. Tom.” 


It cost eight dollars, but Minor paid with 
a grin. 

“Comes high,” he said. “ but you always 
have to blow up some buildings in the path 
of a conflagration.” 

He went out with Thornton and had sup- 
per, met some other fellows, and stopped to 
talk over the morning news. Then as he 
passed the office on his way home, he turned 
in to get a copy of the last edition. In the 
doorway he met a messenger boy with a 
telegram for him: 


“T can’t start Tuesday anyway. Have 
written. ; Kate.” 
“Thank Heaven!” he cried. “ There’s 


something she didn’t telegraph.” 
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Grandmas 


BY FUDITH 


|= grandmas in the story-books 
Are rot a bit like mine, 

They sit and knit. or else they read 
rhe Bible all the time. 


Their hair is white, they wear a cap, 
And lean upon a cane, 

And always talk about the days 
That never come again. 


When little girls lean on their knee 
They lift a trembling hand, 

And point the way for tiny feet 
lo reach the heavenly land. 


Mine takes me to the matinée, 
And walks along so fast 

I hardly get a chance to see 
The windows going past. 


She doesn’t read the Bible, much, 
Nor through the Scriptures search, 
And she likes a rainy Sunday 
When you cannot go to church. 


Then, new books from the library 
Are what she reads all day. 
And when I lean upon her knee 


She says, “ Now, run away! 


G/DDINGS 


She never sits a knitting 
In the gloaming, as she ought, 
And | know that Papa’s stockings 
At the store are always bought. 


And she never wears an apron 
With a pep’mint in the pocket, 
Nor carries grandpa’s picture 
In a little round gold locket. 


She never calls to me and says, 
* Put on my bonnet, child,” 

Nor lets me help her down the steps 
A-smiling, meek and mild. 


When Papa takes us for a spin 
Upon the boulevard 

She sits up straight and doesn’t mind 
Although it jounces—h)ard. 


We go so fast I hold on tight, 
And hardly dare to stir, 

But she just laughs and says, “ Oh, no,” 
It’s not too fast for her! 


What ’s printed in a book is true, 
Of course you mustn’t doubt it, 

And yet my grandma can’t be wrong: 
What shall I do about it? 














THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS — 


EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHINGHAM 


Author of «The Turn of the Road’”’ 


THE EVASION 


Romance and reform—a point of honor weakly evaded and quixotically re- 
garded, the life of the idle rich and the bitter problems of socialism, are brought 
face to face in this brilliant anden- — grossing novel, which is full of keen 
feeling and dramatic incident. Ss 12mo, $1.50 


THE CLAMMER CATTLE BRANDS 


By WM.J.HOPKINS \ By ANDY ADAMS 


A delicate, half-whimsical love- Y Se Cowboy yarns of varying incident 
‘N and abundant action, by the author of 








story of a witty recluse living by the NY : ns ° 
oon. samo, $1.25 =a 3 The Log of a Cowboy,” etc. 
“GLADYS LAWRENCE ” remo, $1.50 


The herome of * The Evasion 


THE MAYOR OF WARWICK 
By HERBERT M. HOPKINS 


Mr. Hopkins, the author of “ The Fighting Bishop,” has written a brilliant novel of con- 
temporary American life, in which the political, educational, and social centres belonging 
toa modern and well-organized community are forcefully portrayed. With frontispiece in 
color by Henry Hutt. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


LINCOLN: MASTER OF MEN 


By ALONE ROTHSCHILD 


A keen and brilliant study emphasizing 
the keynote of Lincoln’s character—his ing. but it will be especially valuable to 
mastery over different types of men as the student on account of its editorial 
well as over himself. With portraits. equipment and bibliography. 

Large crown 8vo, $3.00 net, Postage extra 


The book is intended for popular read- 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? INDIVIDUALITY AND 


and other | QW 
STUDENT QUESTIONS IMMORTALITY 


By HENRY S. PRITCHETT N . By WILHELM OSTWALD 


Five vigorous, broad-minded addresses to col In this latest Ingersoll Lecture, Professor Ost- 
lege students by the President of the Massachusetts wald, of Leipzig, presents the views of the modern 
Institute of Technology. science of physical chemistry as it concerns the 

Narrow 12mo, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.07 future life. 16mo, 75¢. net. Postpaid, 82c. 


THE COLLEGE MAN and THE COLLEGE WOMAN 
By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 


Clear-sighted essays by the President of Bowdoin College on American college methods 
and ideals, bearing directly on the work of those who are interested in modern education. 
r2mo, $1.50 net. Postage extra 
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** A St. Louis woman’s 
second bull’s-eye.’’— 
St Louis Post-Dispatch 


The New Novel 
by the Aathor of 


**The Rose of 
Old St.Louis” 


Happy contrasts, the keen 
portrayal of young blood and 
young hearts, the “ Cranford” 

like quiet of the town where the scene 

is laid, the excitement, adventures, and 

separations incident to the breaking out 

of the Civil War, make this about as 

enjoyable a story as one could reason- 

ably wish. $1.50. {| 

ngratulations, jens, Mary Dillon. i Hy, | 

You aan en your readers away from the | 

sordidness and grime which permeate 


so many Ti the new books. You have given ' 
us a glimpse of another Shirley.” 





“A story of wonderful charm, 
told with a vivacity and skil that captivate 
the reader and hold him enthralled to the end.” 





Uncle William 


The Man Who Was Shif’ less 
By Jennette Lee, Author of “ The Son of a Fiddler.” 


“I'd a heap rather trust my friends and get 
Sooled, than not to trust’em and have’em all right.” 





A most entertaining, wnimsical and lovable character which-has conie to refresh a weary world. 
Uncle William liked to loaf amd he loved the sea, like the true Nova Scotia fisherman he was. The 
tender absurdities of this old man’s experiences, and the unfolding of a tender love story, make a 
tale of rarecharm A book of fresh air, tun and genial philosophy. Frontispiece by Steele. $1.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 

















TRUTH ABOUT 
TOLNA 


By the Author of 


“THE HELMET OF NAVARRE.” 
Bertha Runkle. 


old Paris. 


A swiftly moving story which proves that there is as much 
It is a five- 


romance in new Manhattan as in 
sided battle-royal between three men for the hearts of two 
bewitching American girls. Under the author’s keen insight 
and ingenuity, the same situations set one man face to face 
with tragedy and provide the other with a farce. Both hero- 
ines have not only beauty and wealth, but mind and heart 
and judgment. The reaction of these four strong char- 
acters upon one another supplies the original and amus- 
ing plot and incidents, which turn upon the pivotal 
point of “The Truth About Tolna,” Tolna being 
a famous opera singer. Frontispiece in four 


colors by Henry Hutt. $1.50. 


The Century 


I12mo, 


UARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 



































































The Sweetmeats 
of Literature 


To the greybeards of America, and to their gentle companions 
with silvery hair; to the people of middle age, and to those who 
have passed beyond early youth—to you all 


TRE 


SCRAP 
BOK 


will bring back to your mind and heart the delight that a piece of mother’s pie 
would bring to your palate—a big, juicy piece that used to taste so good, so un- 
speakably good, in the hungry play days of youth. 

The Sweetmeats of Literature—old familiar friends, coming back to you in 
THE SCRAP BOOK—poems, anecdotes, declamations, humorous stories and 
humorous bits; pathetic stories, too, half-forgotten hymns, lost facts, quaint 
and curious things, absorbing incidents, jokes, satires, and stories that once set 
your youthful fancies ablaze and opened up the big world to your vision—all 
these and a thousand things more are in THE SCRAP BOOK. 

It is such a treasure-house of new things, and of old things collected from 
the archives of the century, as have never before been gathered together or 
even dreamed of. 


THE SCRAP BOOK is the hit of the century in magazine making. 


On all News Stands or from the Publisher. 10 Cents a Copy—by the Year $1.00 
FRANK A. MUNSEY, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


has a greater scope for the average man to-day than any other work of reference, because it tells 
what the average man wants to know, 


“It presents in a clear, concise and unitorm way what the majority of present experts consider the 
main features of every subject from the earliest times to those in which we live. 


@ The “signed article by one expert has given place to the 
“ approved article’ vouched for by many experts. 








@ Expert editors have given this authoritative verdict ency 
clopedia form—thus insuring uniformity of treatment throughout 


the work, 


q While it deals with everything everywhere, it deals with 
especial fullness on all American questions, geographical, govern- 
mental, political and social—questions of finance, the trusts, insur- 
ance, municipal ownership, trades unions, etc, 





q It includes biographies of our leading men in politics, busi- 
ness, the army and navy, the protessions, in religious and_philan- 
thropic work, in literature, in music and on the stage, 


G The illustrations, bound together, would make a 


volume 
larger than Webster's International Dictionary. 


@ The various departments, bound separate, would make nearly 


300 volumes, costing hundreds of dollars. 


@ There are about 30,000 more articles in The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia than in any other encyclopedia in the 
English language; there are 10,000 more biographies; there are 
more maps, more colored plates, more engravings and more illus- 
trations of every kind than in any other. But the real point 
lies not in the mere number of articles, nor in the quantity of 
biographies, nor in the great profusion of illustrations, but in 
the fact that every bit of information in The New International 
Encyclopedia is of interest to the average man, 
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@ Furthermore, the arrangement is so simple and com- 
plete, an answer may be found on any question without 
an instant’s loss of time, 


Let Us Send You Our 25c. 
Question Booklet — FREE 


Fill out the coupon and test your knowledge on the questions of the 
day you ought to know about. We will send you, at the same time, 
our descriptive pamphlet, with facsimile colored plates, engrav- 
ings, maps and charts, text pages and full description of the 
general plan, scope and arrangement of The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia, filling twenty volumes containing PN 
16,328 pages, covering 67,097 articles, illustrated with © a 
100 full-page colored lithographs, 400 duotones, 300 
maps and charts and over 7000 other illustrations. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 

372 Fifth Ave., New York City ” yr yt 
~ Cd ot 
n~ é * 
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SMOPOLITAN 


For APRIL 


@ It is such remarkable monthly contributions as the following that have raised 
the circulation of the COSMOPOLITAN from 300,000 to more than 450,000 


copies in a VERY few months: 


THE TREASON OF 
THE SENATE 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


@One of the most telling, truthful exposures 
of ‘‘graft” published by axy contemporary 
magazine. While Mr. Phillips handles the 
subject without gloves, he nevertheless limits 
his statements sfrictly to the facts. 


THE LESSON of PLATT 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


q@ ‘‘ Politics, as a theatre of effort, attracted 
him, just as poultry, as a theatre of effort, at- 
tracts a weasel, and he entered the Repub- 
lican party as a weasel enters a hen-roost.” 
A remarkably incisive pen-sketch of this 
most modern Machiavelli of American poli- 
tics—by one of the cleverest contributors to 
American magazines to-day. 


ADISTANT RELATION 


By W. W. JACOBS 
@ Of all the humor articles we have ever pub- 
lished, these by Mr. Jacobs are by all odds 
the greatest in demand. His wit, repartee, hu- 
mor, and deep pathos are entirely irresistible. 





WHAT LIFE MEANS 
TO ME 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 
@ The great essayist and naturalist explains 
to the world what seems to him to be the 
true values in life. A wonderful symposium 
by one of America’s greatest living thinkers, 


A 
SPEAKING LIKENESS 
By BAILEY MILLARD 


@A wonderfully powerful story, teeming 
with dramatic interest to the very last period. 
The various episodes of the tale are repre- 
sented by photographs taken from busts 
made especially by the great Nocquet. 


WHO IS OUR WORST 
ACTOR? 


By ALAN DALE 


@ Answered by the most brilliant and versa- 
tile dramatic critic writing in America to- 
day. 


@ The above six are only a small half-dozen out of a complement of twenty- 
two clever, witty, beautiful, or sincere contributions to the great April 


COSMOPOLITAN. 


@ It is such really wonderful magazine value as outlined above that has raised 
the circulation of the new COSMOPOLITAN from 300,000 to more than 
450,000 copies in April. 
@ Buy a copy Now of the beautiful April number of the 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Price 10 Cents 


$1 a Year 


AT ALL NEWS-STANDS, OR DIRECT FROM 
1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 

































The Billion-Dollar 
Steel Trust 


HE development of the Steel and Iron Industry is an absolute 
romance. No other business has ever plunged forward with 
such titanic strides. Indeed, the last thirty years have produced 

more Iron and Steel than all the previous years of known history 
in the entire world. 

The story of this marvelous development, which covers the 

Billion-Dollar Steel Trust, the men creating it and the properties 
entering into it, begins in 


Munseys Magazine 


FOR APRIL (issued March 24th) 


It gives the complete history of Iron and Steel making in 
America from the first feeble efforts in the early days of the Colonies 
to the present time. And in this history is incidentally the Story of 
a Thousand Millionaires—real people of our own country, not creations 
of fancy. George Washington’s father and Abraham Lincoln’s 
great-great-grandfather were both ironmasters. The mold- 
ing and shaping of iron makes men—strong men. 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA 


which is the fourth in our great series of Race Articles, also appears in the 
April MUNSEY. This series covers The Jews in America, The Scotch, The 
Germans, The Irish, The English, The French, The Dutch, The Canadians, 
The Welsh, The Scandinavians, The Spaniards, The Italians, and finally The 
Americans in America. 
DON’T MISS THIS STORY OF STEEL AND THESE RACE 
ARTICLES, AND DON’T LET YOUR FRIENDS MISS THEM. 


Frank A. Munsey. 
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THE 
NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


For APRIL 


WILL CONTAIN, AMONG OTHER IMPORTANT 
ARTICLES, THE FOLLOWING: 


The International Agricultural Institute 
| By LUIGI LUZZATTI, 
Italian Minster of Finance 
Tuskegee: a Retrospect and a Prospect 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Philadelphia By HENRY JAMES 
Recent Speculations upon Immortality 
By L. C. WILLCOX 


Lawyers and the Trusts 
By FRANK GAYLORD COOK 





Tolstoi as Prophet By VERNON LEE 


Markets and Misery By UPTON SINCLAIR 


| 
| 


The Next Democratic Presidential Nominee 
By A JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRAT 
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FIFTY CENTS A COPY FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, Ne NEW YORK CITY 
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as 


Burns 


Six Charming Volumes 


The Review of Reviews | 


for 2 years 


sent 


ror DOS | 


in stamps. The bal- 
ance may be sent, oCca 
/ month for 12 months, 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 








WE let these em- 

inent critics 
tell you the value 
of these new books 


“ There are many of us who hesitate 
at along poem, but who find both rest 
and inspiration from the briefer utter- 

es of the great poets,and yet who 

ve never had the opportunity or the 
mre to cull from the world’s litera- 
ethe briefer poems best worthy to 
erished as friends or even studied 
tterances of the poet-prophets. 

such this series will servea useful 
pose, and many, I hope, will join me 

In king you for giving the series 
to the world,’ 


LYMAN ABBOTT, “The Outlook” 


at have tried Dr. Van Dyke's * Little 
t oetry’ on a girl of fif 
ienced matron, ana an old 

ll three found it a delightful 

I infer that it is going to be 

a very serviceat le anthology; and I am 
sure that the wide sale of such a collec- 
tion is an encouraging sign. It is a real 
leasure to have the little volumes al- 
ways at hand.” CHARLES W. ELIOT 
Harvard University 


“Permit me to thank you for the ‘Little 
Masterpieces of Poetry,” which seems to 
be about the most valuable merchandise 
ever put up in small packages.” 

ci 


ORCE ADE 


“T know of no more complete and de- 
lightful selection of the best in poetry 
than that which you offer the public in 
these harming volumes ‘Masterpieces 
of Poetry. 

MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 

“The work is a skilful condensation 
of many volumes and has a value of its 
own. library ome can put in one's 
dress-suit case, and fs a good thing to 


. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALORICH 


as chief editor, has been making for the past two 
years a collection of the 


San 


Little Masterpieces of Poetry 


HE work is now ready, in a set of six delightful volumes, to take 
their place with the other “Little Masterpieces” series, of 
which the sale has now reached more than a million volumes, 

The books contain at least a half more than the other volumes 
of this series, the plates have been made by De Vinne, and in every 
way the set makes a most handsome appearance. 

Dr. Van Dyke and his staff have searched thousands of volumes, 
—in fact, the whole field of American and English poetry,—to find 
just those particular poems that you want and that every household 
ought to have at hand just where father, mother, or children can 
easily get at the most beautiful productions of the master artists 
without wading through great libraries of books to pick them out. 


A Treasure for Everyone 


Americans, who do not have time as a rule to read poetry, gener 
ally will find the Masterpieces a godsend in enabling them to get in 
the easiest possible way some glimpse and knowledge of the most 


perfect poems of our language, 
escape them in their busy life. 


THE OFFER 


A set of the books will be 


knowledge that would otherwise 


Send only 50 cents in stamps. 
shipped for your approval at once, and your subscription for 
the Ravisw or REVIEWS will be entered. If you like the 
set after examination, you make further payments of 50 
cents a month for 12 months for the Review or Re- 
Views for two years,(regular price $6.00) and the full 
set of six volumes. if you do not like this new li- 
brary, you may return it at our expense, and no 
obligation will be incurred. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


NEW YORK 


Library of 

Poetry which 

you are offer- 

ing with the 
REVIEW OF RE- 
views. If I like 
the above books, I 











will make payments to 
coniplete the speciel-of- 

fer price. Herewith find 

first pa) ment of 50 cents, 
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DICKENS’ 


COMPLETE WORKS 


A New Illustrated Edition in Thirty Volumes 


HE present announcement has a 
special interest for all lovers of 
Dickens. Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 
have issued Dickens’ Complete Works in 
an edition containing many features of a 
de luxe character, yet ata very moderate 
price. Complete in thirty volumes, hand- 
somely illustrated by the original illus- 
trators of Dickens’ books, carefully print- 
ed, splendidly. bound, stamped in gold, 
with gilt tops and uncut edges, this set is 
worthy of the dignity of being the corner- 
stone of any library. Assuredly no library 
is a library without Dickens. Here is an 
opportunity to place his complete works 
in your home at once for one dollar down 
and small monthly payments thereafter. 

Harper’s MaGazine for one year is 
included in this offer; or, if you prefer, 
Harper’s Werkty, Harper’s Bazar, CHARLES DICKENS 
or Tue Nortn AMERICAN REVIEW. 


FREE—Sol Eytinge’s Famous Drawing of Dickens’ Characters 


In order to acquaint you with the details of this beautiful set of books, 
and the special terms on which it can be purchased, on receipt of the 
attached coupon, with your name and address, we will send you, FREE, 
a copy of Sol Eytinge’s famous cartoon representing Sam Weller in 
the act of introducing to Mr. Pickwick all the principal characters 
HARPER & in Dickens’ novels. There are nearly two hundred characters 
BROTHERS in the picture, easily recognized by the reader who is familiar 
with Dickens. The picture is printed in black and tint on 
heavy . calendered. paper,. large size (24x18 inches), 
Please send me, free of charge, . “. ; ; i 
a copy'of Eytinge’s Drawing of suitable for framing. ~It is sent absolutely free in 
mNchene’. CHGaciees, a0 Sueertbed return for the attached coupon with your name 
above, together with descriptive mat- 2 < 
ter regarding your special offer. This and address. Mail the coupon to-day. Address 
in no way obligates me to buy anything. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York City 


‘Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
| DICTIONARY 


F hooded in Every Home, School, and Office. 


It is Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting, Up to Date, and 
Authoritative. 2380 Pages, 5000 Illustrations. Recently 
added: 25,000 New Words, New Gazetteer, and new Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. Editor-in-Chief W. T. HARRIS, 
Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. 
Highest Awards at the St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 

















PLEMENT 


PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD fittingly says: 
tional is a wonderfully packed storehouse of accurate information.” 


“The Interna- 





Tio AL WORDS 
ND MEANING = 


abrid 





WEDBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY — The iargest of our 
ments. 
size 544x 85g 


passed for ele -gance and convenience. 


Regular edition, size 7x 10 x 25in. Thin Paper Edition, 
x 1's in., printed from same plates, on bible Unsar 
1116 pages and 14b0 Hllustrations. 











Write for “The Story of a Book”—Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Should You Not Have an Internationa) in Your Home? 


GET THE BEsT. 
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A Short Gistary of 
Che English People 


By JOHN 


RICH ARD GREEN 





A 
Standard 


need comment or introduction. 
Work 


It is universally recognized as 
one of the standard works of 
English literature—a history of 
the English people both reliable 
and comprehensive. 

The present edition is in four 
volumes, richly illustrated, to ful- 
fill the oft-expressed wish of the 
distinguished historian that Eng- 
lish history might be so inter- 
preted by pictures that readers 
would see how men and things 
appeared to the spectators of 
that day, and how contempo- 
rary observers represented them 


Four Imperial Octavo Volumes 
Gisis* «© « »< -- G3OL8 
Three-quarter Leather 30.00 

Menuscripts, Three-quarter Crush- 

Etc. ed Levant - - - 

Sample pages and fuil 


these sets, either for cash or on small monthly 
payments, can be obtained on application. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Reliable 
and 
Comprehensive 


In Four 
Volumes 


With 
Many 
Illustrations 


Ihuminated 
Missals 


40.00 


articulars how to buy 





HARPER’S 


The history is too well known to | 


Tus Picture, “ AN EASTER OFFERING,” makes 
an admirable Easter — to one's friends. 
It is reproduced exclusively in the GENUINB 


ie o g 

May we not send it to 
you on approval? it 
comes in four sizes: 

2x5 inches, 50 cents; 
4x10, $1.25; 6x 13, $2.50; 
8x21, $5.00. If not this 
particular one, other 
subjects in our list 
might interest you, 
either as gifts or for the 
adornment of your own 
walls. COPLEY PRINTS 
are recognized by artists 
as the best art repro- 
ductions made in Amer- 
ica. Fifty cents to 
$20.00. At art stores, or 


SST TED < Our- 
Luust TED CATA=. 
~ B (its 200 idustra- 

tions incltding. works 

by Abbey, Alexander, 

Burne-Jones, Sargent, 

St. Gaudens, and 80 on) 

is sent only upon re 

ceipt of 25 cts. (stamps), 

which charge may be deducted from a subsequent 
purchase of the Prints themselves. Copyright 1903 by 


Curtis & Cameron 13 Pierce Building, Boston 


Opp- Public Library, 
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“A return to the scenes of ‘Eben Holden’”’ 


SILAS 
STRONG 


EMPEROR OF THE WOODS 


By Irving Bacheller 


Author of ‘‘Eben Holden,’’ ‘‘D’ri 
and I,’’ ‘‘ Vergilius,’” etc. “@ e 


IRVING BACHELLEK 


[- this new volume Mr. Bacheller returns-to the scenes 


of his first great success, “ Eben Holden.”” The story 


is laid in the forests of the Adirondacks. ‘ Uncle 
Sile”” is a philosopher of the woods who thinks much 
and says littlke — a ‘“one-word man,’ but a genuine 
humorist, with fountains of sly laughter in him. 
@ The heroine is a delightful daughter of the woodlands, 
and her romance breathes of the mountain air. Altogether 
it is the best and strongest story Mr. Bacheller has yet 


written. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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MISS PRIMROSE 
by 
ROY ROLFE GILSON 





The freshness and tender simplicity ot Mr. Gilson’s works 
have won tor him a large circle ot readers, Mr, Gilson inter- 
prets child life with rare insight, and his portrayal of little 
Bertram has the same simplicity and charm that have mad 
his tormer books so popular. Ihe pictures of village life 
are exquisitely shaded, and Miss Primrose’s romance adds a 
touch of sentiment and humor to a story of delightful 


originality. 


Price, $1.25 


RANDVAR 
THE SONGSMITH 


by 
OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ 


The author, whose “Thrall of Leif the Lucky” is widely 
known, has again shown her skill in recreating the life and 
times of the Norsemen during their years of daring adventure 
and world-famed exploits. The were-wolf myth, in all its 
strange fascination, is interwoven with the story with telling 
dramatic effect. Altogether it is a spirited romance, with 


real novelty of interest, 


With Frontisviece in Colors. Price, $1.50 


THE LONG ARM 


by 
SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


Mr. Gardenhire’s new hero has taken rank with the great 
characters in detective fiction, “An unusually interesting 
figure,” says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. “ An entirely 
different sort of detective from Sherlock Holmes—a profoundly 
interesting book.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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HUMOR 


ST was America that first 

? taught the world to laugh 

4 out loud, and it has re- 

) mained for America to 

keep the world laughing 

Something in the soil or in 

the air has made us a land of fun and 
ftun-makers unrivalled among the na- 
tions, Living in the midst of it, we fail 
perhaps to reahze what 
a well-spring of humor 
is continually bubbling 
up around us to keep 
the world sparkling and 
in good spirits. Ac- 
cordingly Mark Twain, 
the world’s greatest hu- 
morist, has taken it upon 
himself to assemble the 
fun-makers and bring 
them into line before 
That is 
Library of 


Mark TWaIN 


American 
Twain’s 


the 
how Mark 
Humor come about. 
Such a marshalling of humorists has 
never been seen before, and only Mark 
Twain 


public. 


has 


marshal 
and command them. 
That Mark Twain 
knows what 1s best and 


could 


what 1s lasting in hu- 
morous literature goes 
without saying, and 
that he has performed 
a great feat the initial 
volume of Mark Twain’s 
Library of Humor— 
MEN AND THINGS—which is just 
ready for reading, brilliantly testifies. 
It is the perfection of fun. 

In short, Mark Twain, who has been 
making people laugh all their hives, 
has now arranged for the most varied 
laugh of all. He compiled a 
veritable encyclopedia of humor from 
the works of all the best modern hu- 


F P Duns 


Mr. Dooley) 


has 


HAKPER’S 


morists, and has done it so succes 
fully that every word counts. Th 
is not a commonplace page anywhe1 
Only that part of a humorist’s w 
has been included 
writer im his best and 
funniest vein. Writers 
whose names you know 
well are included, of 
but 
also writers whose fun- 


which shows 


course, there are 


making genius is per- 


haps unknown to you. 
In this way he reveals 
surprising new depths 
of fun, and causes two 
laughs to grow where none grew befo: 
The first volume is just out. 
is called MEN AND THINGS, a 
contains selections from Artemus Wai 
Eugene Field, Bret Harte, John Ke: 
drick Bangs, George Ade, Thon 
Bailey Aldrich, Bill Nye,“ Mr. Doole\ 
E. S. Martin, Capt. Harry Graha: 
James Jeffrey Roche, “Uncle Remus, 
and lots of other famous humorist 
as well as humorous selections tro! 
W. D. Howells, Henry James, Charl: 
Dudley Warner, John Hay, Geor; 
William Curtis, etc., and Mark Twai 
himself. WEN AND THINGS mak 
in attractive volum: 
‘or the library, bou 
in splendid cloth, siz 
54x84 inches, and 
lustrated by. the best 
artists—Kemble, Nev 
ell, Frost, and others 
It will be worth whik 
to ask for MEN AN/ 
THINGS and to pa 
oe ~— Sx ce for tat an 
They all have it. Th 
are Harper & Brothers 
Square, New York City. 
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Ghe 
CONQUEST sf 


CANAAN 


By Booth Tarkington 


Author of ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana,’’ etc. 


No author has so perfectly grasped the Amer- 
ican spirit or can portray the actual throbbing 
life of the people with so true a touch.—St#. Louts 
Globe-Democrat Strong, brilliant, and perfectly 
told.—N. Y. Observer. A splendid example of 
the thoroughly American novel.—Boston Times 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


The Two Great Authors 
Of Current Fiction 


Ghe 
GAMBLER 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Author of **The Masquerader,’’ etc. 


Here is a book worth reading. It has a magic 
power of fascination and is a masterwork of 
fiction. —C/eveland News Better than ‘‘ The 
Masquerader.’’"—Bookman. A story of real peo- 
ple, real emotions, real temptations. —/ndtanapolts 
News. An absorbing story, splendidly told.— 
Chicago Record-Herald 








Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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THE GENIUS 


By Margaret Potter 


Author of ‘‘*The House of de Mailly,’’ etc. 


A novel of stirring plot, and yet a striking presentation of the ar- 
tistic temperament in its most interesting phases. The story is based 
upon the life of a famous Russian composer, the sensitive, gifted son 
of a powerful, iron-handed government official. His career is a 
strange and deeply moving tale of shifting fortunes, dramatic episodes, 
and final artistic triumphs. 

This novel is the first of Miss Potter’s ‘‘ Trilogy of Destiny,” three 
stories of Russian life, each complete in itself, but linked together 
by a supernatural theme, unusual in conception, although perfectly 
natural in treatment. 


Post 8vo. Price, $1.50 








CHAT WIT 


THE MAN-TALK BIRD 


By 
Philip Verrill Mighels 


Author of ‘‘Bruvver Jim’s Baby,’’ etc. 


The story of a magpie who learns “man- 
talk’’ while in captivity and escapes to the 
wilds td astonish birds and beasts alike with 
his weird accomplishment. Chatwit leads a 

chequered life, matching his wit and cunning against the forest 
creatures who are leagued against him. Other characters in the 
story are the mountain-lion, the bear, the coyote, the buzzard, etc. 
Their plots and counterplots assume a strangely human interest. 


Illustrated by the Author. Price, $1.50 
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HARPER’S NOVELETTES 


Edited by 


W. D. HOWELLS 


and 


H. M. ALDEN 


NDER the distinguished editorship of W. D. Howells and H. M. Alden, editor 
[J of Harper’s Magazine, the initial volume of HArpErR’s NOVELETTES begins 

a new phase in the publishing of modern fiction. 

First of all, HARPER’s NOVELETTES will include only the best, the most inter- 
esting, and in the editors’ judgment the most lasting work of our leading American 
writers. It will not contain the indiscriminate work of past centuries and many 
lands, but the live, forceful utterance of to-day—the modern point of view from 
ill its varying standpoints. 

Secondly, it will not be a miscellany or hodge-podge, but every volume, as its 
itle denotes, will present a single fundamental and interesting theme, and each 
ovelette in that volume will be a variation upon this theme. In this way, each 
volume will present a unity and continuity of interest, and at the same time a re- 
freshing novelty of effect. There will be a volume of humor, another of romance, 
another of adventure, one on childhood, etc., etc., the selections in each volume being 
so arranged by Mr. Howells and Mr. Alden as to exhibit the authors’ diversified 

ints of view and modes of treatment. Throughout it will be the most masterful 
nterpretation of life that is being written to-day. 

The names of the contributors to the first volume are indicative of the notable 
roup of distinguished authors that the novelettes collectively will present, and the 
umes of the editors are a guarantee of the high merit that will be maintained in 

the selections throughout. The title of the first volume, just out, is 


THEIR HUSBANDS’ WIVES 


It includes Novelettes by 


MARK TWAIN—ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS—EMERY POTTLE 
—ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH—GEORGE HIBBARD— 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


HEIR HUSBANDS’ WIVES,” as the title subtly indicates, bears on an inter- 

i esting phase of married life. The titles are: ‘‘Eve’s Diary,’’ by Mark Twain; 
‘“‘Covered Embers,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; ‘‘Life’s Accolade,’’ by 

Abby Meguire Roach; ‘‘The Bond,” by Emery Pottle; ‘‘The Eyes of Affection,” 
by George Hibbard; ‘‘The Marriage Question,’ by Grace Ellery Channing. They 
are not the ordinary short stories. Each is a novelette, and the fact of its admission 
to the series is a guarantee of its vital truth, absorbing interest, and artistic achieve- 


yer Price, $1.00 
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NEW BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 





HEROES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


ColuMbDUS sy FREDERICK A. OBER 


The career of the great explorer 
is followed in detail, and his person- 
ality set forth with striking clear- 
ness. Mr. Ober, under a commission 
from the United States government, 
has sought out what vestiges of. the 
early settlementsrémain in the West 
Indies. These*ftesearches, together 
with his visits to Spain, have thrown 


Cortés 


The exploits of Cortés, the con- 
queror of Mexico, read like romance. 
How this adventurer, a bankrupt 
Cuban planter, with a band of five 
hundred untrained soldiers, fought 
and intrigued his way to absolute 
power is the story told in this vol- 
ume. Mr. Ober is a well-known 
authority on Spanish and Mexican 


By FREDERICK A. OBER 








much new and valuable light on 
Columbus's career, which is herewith 
pre ented 
Illustrated. Price $1.00 net. lilustrated. Price $1.00 net. 
By 


History of Our Own Times JUSTIN McCARTHY 


In these new volumes (IV. and V.) Justin McCarthy carries his admirable history 
to completion, from Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee to the accession of Edward 
VII. The author, widely known as an historian and scholar, is especially happy in 
his portraiture of the various statesmen, reformers, authors, and scientists whose 
lives figure prominently in the times of which he writes. ‘This is one of the very 
few histories that deserve place also as literature.’’—Pittsburg Press. 

Vols. IV. and V. (Uniform with Vols. I.-I1I.). Illustrated. Price $1.40 net each 


ze 
American Diplomacy Po ona JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


“The author's skilful mode of treatment has given a continuity to the topics 
with which he deals, and has brought out, in a really surprising way, the marked 
success, the good faith, and the fine and high purposes which have marked the 
foreign policy of the United States. He is to be congratulated on the production of 
an accurate, impartial, and thoroughly readable book, which, I hope, will have 
the success it so entirely deserves.’’—Hon. Georce L. Rives, formerly Assistant- 
Secretary of State Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 


The German Struggle for Liberty . 


POULTNEY BIGELOW 
The concluding volume of this series narrates the stirring events in Germany 

during the years 1844-48. The history is now complete from the battle of Jena, 

in 1806, to the rebirth of the national spirit in 1848. The previous volumes have 

attracted wide attention as an important contribution to the history of modern 

Germany. Vol. IV. (Unijorm with Vols. I.-I11.). Illustrated. Price $2.25 net 


By 


The Principles of Money and Banking cyartes a. conant 


“IT know of no other work in which these principles are more clearly set forth, 
or more conveniently and logically arranged, and it is a real and valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on the subject to have such sound views presented in 
such a readable and convenient form for the student. I have a great many in- 
quiries for literature on this subject, and fora list of th: best books to read, by 
students of monetary science, and I should consider no list at all complete 
which does not include Mr, Conant’s new work.’’—Hon. Wm. Barret RIDGELY, 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washington,D.C. TwoVolumes. Per Set,$4.00 net. 


The Reconstruction of Religious Belief = w. w. matrock 


An interesting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions 
between science and religion. ‘Written by one of the most brilliant men of 
letters and clearest thinkers of our time, it strives to answer in a philosophic 
manner the very questions which must perplex all devout minds.’’—London 
Mail Price $1.75 net. 
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WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Needed in Every Home, School, and Office, ° 


It is Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting, Up to Date, and 
Authoritative. 2380 Pages, 5000 Illustrations. Recently 
added: 25,000 New Words, New Gazetteer, and new Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. Editor-in-Chief W. T. HARRIS, 
Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. 
Highest Awards at the St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 

















PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD fittingly says: ‘The Interna- 
tional is a wonderfully packed storehouse of accurate information.” 





size 54 





WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY — The iar 
abridgments. 


gest of our 

Regular edition, size 7x 10 x 25g in. Thin Paper Edition, 

x 854 x 1's in., printed from same plates, on bible r. Uneur 
bo Tiiustr 











G. & C. 


for elegance and convenience, 1116 pages and 14 ations, 
Write for “The Story of a Book’”’—Free. 


MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Should You Not Have an Internationa) in Your Home? 


GET THE BEST. 











A Short Gistory of 


rr 
Che 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN 





A 
Standard 


need 
Work 


comment or introduction. 
It is universally recognized as 
one of the standard works of 
English literature—a history of 
the English people both reliable 
and comprehensive. 
The present edition is in four 
volumes, richly illustrated, to ful- 
fill the oft-expressed wish of the 
distin zuished historian that Eng- 
lish history might be so inter- 
preted by pictures that readers 
would see how men and things 
appeared to the spectators of 
that day, and how contempo- 
rary observers represented them. 
Four Imperial Octavo Volumes 
Cloth - - $20.00 
Three-quarter Leather 30.00 
Three-quarter Crush- 
ed Levant 


Sample pages and full particulars how to 
these sets, either for cash or on small monthly 
payments, can ¢ obtained on application, 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Reliable 
and 
Comprehensive 


In Four 
Volumes 


With 
Many 
Illustrations 


Colored 
Maps, 
Illuminated 
Missals 


Manuscripts, 
Etc. 40.00 


buy 





HARPER'S 


English Yenple 


The history is too well known to 


Tus Picture, “ AN EASTER OFFERING,” makes 
an admirable Baster greeting to one’s friends. 
It is reproduced exclusively in the GENUINB 


Lents 


May we not send it to 
you on approvai? It 
comes in four sizes: 
2x5 inches, 50 cents; 
4x10, $1.25; 6x 13, $2.50; 
8x21, $5.00. If not this 
particular one, other 
subjects in our list 
might interest you, 
either as gifts or for the 
adornment of your own 
walls. COPLEY PRINTS 
are recognized by artists 
as the best art repro- 
ductions made in Amer- 
ica. Fifty cents to 
$20.00. At art stores; or 
sent on 


D 
~ LOGUE (its 200 ilustra- 
tions incliding works 
by Abbey, Alexander, 
Burne-Jones, Sargent, 
St. Gaudens, and so on) 
is sent only upon re 
ceipt of 25 cts. (stamps), 
which charge may be deducted from a subsequent 
purchase of the Prints themselves. Copyright 1903 by 


Curtis & Cameron 3... Putic Library, Boston 


pp- Public Library, 
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“A return to the scenes of ‘Eben Holden’”’ 


SILAS 
STRONG 


EMPEROR OF THE WOODS 


By Irving Bacheller 


Author of ‘‘Eben Holden,”’ ‘*D’ri 
and I,’ ‘‘Vergilius,’” etc. “@ e 


IRVING BACHELLEK 


[: this new volume Mr. Bacheller returns to-the scenes 


of his first great success, “ Eben Holden.’ The story 


is laid in the forests of the Adirondacks. «“ Uncle 
Sile”’ is a philosopher of the woods who thinks much 
and says littke— a ‘one-word man,” but a genuine 
humorist, with fountains of sly laughter in him. 
@ The heroine is a delightful daughter of the woodlands, 
and her romance breathes of the mountain air. Altogether 
it is the best and strongest story Mr. Bacheller has yet 


written. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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MISS PRIMROSE 
by 
ROY ROLFE GILSON 


The freshness and tender simplicity ot Mi Gilson’s works 
have won for him a large circle of readers, Mr. Gilson inter- 
prets child lite with rare insight, and his portrayal of little 
Bertram has the same simplicity and charm that have made 
his former books so poputar, Ihe pictures of village lite 
are exquisitely shaded, and Miss Primrose’s romance adds a 
touch of sentiment and humor to a story of delightful 
originality. 


Price, $1.25 


RANDVAR 
THE SONGSMITH 


by 
OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ 


The author, whose “Thrall otf Leif the Lucky” is widely 
known, has again shown her skill in recreating the life «and 
times of the Norsemen during their years of daring adventure 
and world-tamed exploits. The were-wolf myth, in all its 
Strange fascination, is interwoven with the story with telling 
dramatic effect. Altogether it is a spirited romance, with 


real novelty of interest, 


With Frontisviece in Colors. Price, $1.50 


THE LONG ARM 
by 
SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


Mr. Gardenhire’s new hero has taken rank with the great 
characters im detective fiction, “An unusually interesting 
figure,” says the Philadelphia. Public Ledger, “ An entirely 
different sort of detective from Sherlock Holmes—a profoundly 
interesting book,”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Iilustrated. Price, $1.50 
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HUMOR 


Ke} 
+ AS 
AEX, 


mained for America to 

keep the world laughing 

Something in the soil or in 

the air has made us a land of fun and 

fun-makers unrivalled among the na- 

tions. Living in the midst of it, we fail 
perhaps to realize what 
well-spring of humor 
is continually bubbling 
up around us to keep 
the world.sparkling and 
in good spirits. Ac- 
cordingly Mark Twain, 
the world’s greatest hu- 
morist, has taken it upon 
himself to assemble the 

fun-makers and 

them into line 
public. That is 
Library of 


Mark ‘Twain 


bring 
before American 


Twain’s 


the 
how Mark 
Humor has come about. 
Such a marshalling of humorists has 
never been seen before, and only Mark 
Twain marshal 
and command them. 
That Mark Twain 
knows what is best and 


could 


what 1s lasting in hu- 
morous literature 
without saying, and 
that he has performed 
a great feat the initial 
volume of Mark Twain’s 
Library of Humor— 
MEN AND THINGS—which is just 
ready for reading, brilliantly testifies. 
It is the perfection of fun. 

In short, Mark Twain, who has been 
making people laugh all their lives, 
has now arranged for the most varied 
laugh of all. He has compiled a 
veritable encyclopedia of humor from 
the works of all the best modern hu- 


Rt eS 


P. Dunne 
Mr. Dooley) 


morists, and has done it so succes 
fully that every word counts. The: 
is not a commonplace page anywhe1 
Only that part of a humorist’s wor 
has been included which shows th 
writer in his best and 
funniest vein. Writers 
whose names you know 
well are included, of 
course, but there are 
also writers whose fun- 
making genius is 


per- 
haps unknown to you. 


In this way he reveals 
surprising new depths 
of fun, and causes two 
laughs to grow where none grew befor 
The first volume is just out. | 
is called MEN AND THINGS, a 
contains selections from Artemus Wa: 
Eugene Field, Bret Harte, John Ke: 
drick Bangs, George Ade, Thom: 
Bailey Aldrich, Bill Nye,“ Mr. Dooley, 
E. S. Martin, Capt. Harry Grahan 
James Jeffrey Roche, “Uncle Remus 
and lots of other famous humorist 
as well as humorous selections trot 
W. D. Howells, Henry James, Charl 
Dudley Warner, John Hay, Georg 
William Curtis, etc., and Mark Twai 
himself. WEN AND THINGS mak: 
an attractive volum: 
for the library, boun 
in splendid cloth, siz 
54x84 inches, and 11 
lustrated by the best 
artists—Kemble, New 
ell, Frost, and others 
It will be worth whil 
to ask for MEN AN! 
THINGS and to pa‘ 
meee. §e.co for it at am 
They all have it. Th 
are Harper & Brothers 
Square, New York City. 


JouN 
book-store. 


publishers 
Franklin 
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OGhe 
CONQUEST 


CANAAN 


By Booth Tarkington 


Author of ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana,’’ etc. 


No author has so perfectly grasped the Amer- 
ican spirit or can portray the actual throbbing 
life of the people with so true a touch.—St. Louts 
Globe-Democrat. Strong, brilliant, and perfectly 
told.—N. Y. Observer. A splendid example of 
the thoroughly American novel.—Boston Times 





Illustrated. Price, $1.50 





The Two Great Authors 


Gurrent Fiction 


Ohe 
GAMBLER 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Author of ‘‘The Masquerader,’’ ete. 


Here is a book worth reading. It has a magic 
power of fascination and is a masterwork of 
fiction. —C/eveland News Better than ‘‘ The 
Masquerader.’’—Bookman. A story of real peo- 
ple, real emotions, real temptations. —/ndtanapolis 
News. An absorbing story, splendidly told.— 
Chicago Record-Herald 


Iilustrated. Price, $1.50 
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THE GENIUS 


By Margaret Potter 


Author of ‘‘The House of de Mailly,’’ etc. 


A novel of stirring plot, and yet a striking presentation of the ar- 
tistic temperament in its most interesting phases. The story is based 
upon the life of a famous Russian composer, the sensitive, gifted son 
of a powerful, iron-handed government official. His career is a 
strange and deeply moving tale of shifting fortunes, dramatic episodes, 
and final artistic triumphs. 

This novel is the first of Miss Potter’s ‘‘ Trilogy of Destiny,” three 
stories of Russian life, each complete in itself, but linked together 
by a supernatural theme, unusual in conception, although perfectly 
natural in treatment. 


Post 8vo. Price, $1.50 








CHATWIT 


THE MAN-TALK BIRD 


By 
Philip Verrill Mighels 


Author of ‘‘Bruvver Jim’s Baby,’’ etc. 


The story of a magpie who learns “man- 
talk’’ while in captivity and escapes to the 
wilds to astonish birds and beasts alike with 
his weird accomplishment. Chatwit leads a 

chequered life, matching his wit and cunning against the forest 
creatures who are leagued against him. Other characters in the 
story are the mountain-lien, the bear, the coyote, the buzzard, etc. 
Their plots and counterplots assume a strangely human interest. 


Illustrated by tho Author. Price, $1.50 
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HARPER’S NOVELETTES 


Edited by 


W. D. HOWELLS 


and 


H. M. ALDEN 


NDER the distinguished editorship of W. D. Howells and H. M. Alden, editor 

UJ of Harper’s Magazine, the initial volume of HARpER’s NOVELETTEsS. begins 
a new phase in the publishing of modern fiction. 

First of all, HARPER’s NOVELETTES will include only the best, the most inter- 
esting, and in the editors’ judgment the most lasting work of our leading American 
writers. It will not contain the indiscriminate work of past centuries and many 
lands, but the live, forceful utterance of to-day—the modern point of view from 

| its varying standpoints. 

Secondly, it will not be a miscellany or hodge-podge, but every volume, as its 
title denotes, will present a single fundamental and interesting theme, and each 
novelette in that volume will be a variation upon this theme. In this way, each 
volume will present a unity and continuity of interest, and at the same time a re- 
freshing novelty of effect. There will be a volume of humor, another of romance, 
another of adventure, one on childhood, etc., etc., the selections in each volume being 
so arranged by Mr. Howells and Mr. Alden as to exhibit the authors’ diversified 

ints of view and modes of treatment. Throughout it will be the most masterfui 
interpretation of life that is being written to-day. 

The names of the contributors to the first volume are indicative of the notable 
group of distinguished authors that the novelettes collectively will present, and the 
names of the editors are a guarantee of the high merit that will be maintained in 
the selections throughout. The title of the first volume, just out, is 


THEIR HUSBANDS’ WIVES 


It includes Novelettes by 


MARK TWAIN—ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS—EMERY POTTLE 
—ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH—GEORGE HIBBARD— 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


HEIR HUSBANDS’ WIVES,” as the title subtly indicates, bears on an inter- 
B esting phase of married life. The titles are: ‘‘Eve’s Diary,’’ by Mark Twain; 
“Covered Embers,”’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; ‘‘Life’s Accolade,”’ by 
Abby Meguire Roach; ‘‘The Bond,”’ by Emery Pottle; ‘‘The Eyes of Affection,’ 
by George Hibbard; ‘‘The Marriage Question,”” by Grace Ellery Channing. They 
are not the ordinary short stories. Each is a novelette, and the fact of its admission 
to the series is a guarantee of its vital truth, absorbing interest, and artistic achieve- 
ment. 


Price, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


HEROES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Columbus By FREDERICK A. OBER Cortés By FREDERICK A. OBER 





The career of the great explorer The exploits of Cortés, the con- 
is followed in detail, and his person- queror of Mexico, read like romance 
ality set forth with striking clear- How this adventurer, a bankrupt 
ness. Mr. Ober, under a commission Cuban planter, with a band of five 
from the United States government, | hundred untrained soldiers, fought 
has sought out what vestiges of the and intrigued his way to absolute 
early settlements remain in the West power is the story told in this vol- 
Indies. These researches, together ume. Mr. Ober is a well-known 
with his visits to Spain, have thrown authority on Spanish and Mexican 
much new and valuable light on history and an author of distinc- 
Columbus's career, which is herewith tion in his chosen field 
presented 

lilustrated. Price $1.00 net. lilustrated. Price $1.00 net. 


A History of Our Own Times ‘ieieiast measles 


In these new volumes (IV. and V.) Justin McCarthy carries his admirable history 
to completion, from Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee to the accession of Edward 
VII. The author, widely known as an historian and scholar, is especially happy in 
his portraiture of the various statesmen, reformers, authors, and scientists whose 
lives figure prominently in the times of which he writes. ‘‘ This is one of the very 
few histories that deserve place also as literature.’’—-Pittsburg Press. 

Vols. IV. and V. (Uniform with Vols. I.-I1I.). Illustrated. Price $1.40 net each. 


American Diplomacy a JOHN naseatt MOORE 


Achievements 

““The author's skilful mode of treatment has given a continuity to the topics 
with which he deals, and has brought out, in a really surprising way, the marked 
success, the good faith, and the fine and high purposes which have marked the 
foreign policy of the United States. He is to be congratulated on the production of 
an accurate, impartial, and thoroughly readable book, which, I hope, will have 
the success it so entirely deserves.’-—Hon. Georce L. Rives, formerly Assistant- 
Secretary of State. Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 


The German Struggle for Liberty iat iia 


The concluding volume of this series narrates the stirring events in Germany 
during the years 1844-48. The history is now complete from the battle of Jena, 
in 1806, to the rebirth of the national spirit in 1848. The previous volumes have 
attracted wide attention as an important contribution to the history of modern 
Germany. Vol. IV. (Uniform with Vols. I.-I11.). Illustrated. Price $2.25 net 


The Principles of Money and Banking quarters a. conant 


“I know of no other work in which these principles are more clearly set forth, 
or more conveniently and logically arranged, and it is a real and valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on the subject to have such sound views presented in 
such a readable and convenient form for the student. I have a great many in- 
quiries for literature on this subject, and fora list of the best books tc read, by 
students of monetary science, and I should consider no list at all complete 
which does not include Mr. Conant’s new work.’’—Hon. Wm. BArRRET RIDGELY, 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washington,D.C. TwoVolumes. Per Set, $4.00 nét. 


The Reconstruction of Religious Belief LR .. Je e 


An interesting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions 
between science and religion. ‘‘ Written by one of the most brilliant men of 
letters and clearest thinkers of our time, it strives to answer in a philosophic 
manner the very questions which miust perplex all devout minds.”—London 
Mail Price $1.75 net. 
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THOMAS HARDY’S 
Complete Novels 


IN TWENTY VOLUMES 


Essrs. HarpER & BROTHERS 
announce the publication 
of the new WeEssEx EDITION 
or Tuomas Harpy’s Works IN 
Twenty Votumes—the only com- 
plete edition of the famous novel- 


ist’s works. 


In twenty volumes, handsomely bound in green 
rep silk-finished cloth, with gilt tops and uncut 
edges. With frontispieces in sepia on India-tint 
paper, and full-page illustrations in half-tone 
by prominent illustrators. 


TITLES: OF: THE. VOLUMES: 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 3) 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 2) : 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES MKS, FISKE AS TESS OF THE D’UKBEKVILLEs 
THE WELL-BELOVED 
WESSEX TALES 
FAR FROM THE.MADDING CROWD 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 3) 
THE WOODLANDERS THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 2) 
TWO ON A TOWER THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. {) A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 2) DESPERATE REMEDIES 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR 


OUR OFFE We will send you the entire set of twenty volumes, 
If you do 


all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for 15 months, until 
the full price, $31.00, is paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter 
you as a subscriber, without any additional cost to you, to either Harper's 
Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American 
Review for one year. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


A half-leather edition is also published... Boohlet. of . this. sent on. request 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW. YORK 
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RECENT POPULAR FICTION 
Editorial Wild Oats 


By MARK TWAIN 


A new book by Mark Twain is something to add to the gayety of 
nations.— Chicago Tribune. 


It contains the old irrepressible exuberance which makes you split 
your sides even when taking a mere dip into a random page.—BSrooklyn 


Lagle. 


The humor is of the delightful Twain type throughout. The laughs 
are many and uproarious, for the fun is of the best.—New York American. 


IMustrated. Price, $1.00 














Pole Baker 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Better than “David 
Harum,.”—Cleveland Leader. 


No more_ entertaining 
worthy ever stepped from the 
pages of a book. — Boston 
Journal. 

Humor 
fairly exudes 
from him and 
lards the lean 
earth as he 
walks along. 
— Charleston 
News. 

A_ com- 
prehensive 
and _sihighly 
interesting 
story. — New 
York Sun. 


Price, $1.50 


The 


Passport 
By RICHARD BAGOT 


Once more two young people, head 
over heels in love, are resolved to marry 
in spite of insuperable difficulties, and 
once more we hang upon the event as if 
it had never happened before. — London 
Academy. 

Price, $1.50 


Ho! 


By 
MORGAN ROBERTSON 


A new 
volume of 
Morgan Rob. 
ertson’s latest 
stories of the 
sea, The tales 
are brimming 
with humor 
and transport 
the reader to 
the real heav 
ing. briny 
deep. 


Sustains 
his reputa- 
tion as the ‘Kipling of the 
sea."—Columbus Journal. 


The Coming 
of Billy 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 


Billy comes to England to live with 
his five maiden aunts—a situation alive 
with humorous possibilities. _A thread of 
romance runs through the story, in which 
Billy plays Providence in an absurdly 
original fashion. 


Price, $1.25 
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RECENT POPULAR FICTION 
The Debtor 


By MARY 


E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman's new story takes unique rank among 


the books of the day as ¢ 


It is a searching study 


a novel thoroughly American and democratic. 
of character and also a well-told tale. 


Not only the best thing the author has done, but one of the best 


American novels.—New 


York Globe. 


Deliberate judgment places the book among the best half-dozen of 


the past decade.— Nex 


Mrs. Raffles 


By JOHN 
KENDRICK BANGS 


Mr. Bangs has most amus- 
ingly parodied 
the adventures 
of the celebrat- 
ed Raffles in 
narrating the 
burglaries in 
which, after 
Raffles’ death, 
his widow is 
concerned. 


Brighter 

and more di- 

verting than 

anything Mr. 

Bangs has done in recent years. 
—Brooklyn Times. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


The 
Travelling 


Thirds ’ 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTO 


The title is a bit puzzling and the 
story is piquantly so. A captivating 
tale throughout, sparkling with unusual 
situations, and capped by a climax that 
will bring the astounded reader to his feet. 


Price, $1.25 


Rebecca Mary 


York American 


Iilustrated. Price, $1.50 


Rebecca Mary 


By ANNIE 
HAMILTON DONNELL 


Of all small girls who have 
recently figured as heroines in 
fiction, Annie Hamilton Don.- 
nell’s Rebecca Mary is at once 
the quaintest, most original, 
attractive, and sincere of the 
lot.—New York Globe. 


It bubbles 
with humor 
and the 
quaintest 
of conceits.— 
Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
Iilustrated by 

Elizabeth 


Shippen 
Green 


Price, $1.50 


The 
Trident 


and the Net 


By the Author of 
‘The Martyrdom of an Empress” 
The story gives a beautiful picture of 
Breton customs. The working-out of the 


characters is masterful and true; the in- 
terest is intense.—Zutheran Observer. 


IMustrated in Color. Price, $1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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London Films 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


HIS new volume of English impressions is 

replete with interesting gossip and com- 
ment about London, and apt, illuminating 
comparisons with New York. Of special im- 
portance are Mr. Howells’ chapters on his- 
toric London spots which are intimately con- 
nected with our own country’s history— 
‘* American Origins ’—which for the American 
reader or tourist must have a deep interest. 


As delightful a piece of descriptive work as he has 
ever done—New York Sun. 


The repeated contrasts between New York and 
London make the volume of special interest. Every one will find in it many a 
welcome, fresh point of view and most delightful reading.—New York Globe. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Unouwt Edges. Price, $2.25 net 





Evolutions: The Master-Key 


By C. W. SALEEBY, Ph.D. 


Author. of “The Cycle of Life,’ Ete. 


R. SALEEBY, whose popular articles on science in HARPER’s MAGAZINE 

have attracted wide attention to his work and interesting methods 
of presentation, here treats of evolution in the light of the enormous scien- 
tific advance that has been made during the last half-century since Herbert 
Spencer's ‘‘ First Principles” appeared. The author holds that the truth 
of the law of evolution is more easily demonstrated to-day than ever 
before. The newest sciences—astro-physics, physical chemistry, com- 
parative psychology, comparative ethics, etc.—each dealing with evolution 
in different spheres, combine to assert its validity. Furthermore, the re- 
sults of modern investigations point more and more to evolution as the 
master-key to the solution of all phenomena. An interesting and very 


readable book. 
Crown 8vo. Price, $2.00 net 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
Complete Works 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS take pleasure in 
announcing that, having acquired the exclusive 





rights of publication of all present and future 





books by Mark Twain, they have prepared a splendid 

edition of Mark Twain's works, complete in twenty- 

three volumes, uniformly and beautifully bound. Now in view of 
this exclusive arrangement they are able for the first time to offer 
Mark Twain's Complete Works at @ lower price than ever 
before perinitted. 





The twenty-three volumes are beautifully bound in a handsome 
olive-green cloth with leather labels, and in half-leather with uncut 
edges and gilt tops. There are photogravure frontispieces and 
many other illustrations in each volume. The staff of illustrators 


engaged in this work includes such artists as Smedley, Du Mond, 
Kemble, Fogarty, Beard, Newell, Brown, and De Thulstrup. The 
edition is in every respect a model of artistic book-making. The vol- 
umes — twenty-three in all— make a handsome appearance upon 
the shelves of any library. This is the first time that the complete 
works of this great author have been offered at a moderate price. 





Cut out the attached coupon and mail it to 
us, and we will send you a photogravure por- HARPER @ 


, BROTHERS, 
trait of Mark Twain, specimen pages, and full Publishers, 


: ‘ ~ a ; “ Franklin Squere, 
information concerning our special offer New York City. 
and the easy terms on which this set 
of books can be secured. Address Please mail me, free of cost, 
a photogravure portrait of Mark 
Twain, together with a descriptive 
circular of your new edition of his com 
plete works. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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THE BEST RECENT FICTION 
The Marriage of William Ashe 


by MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


‘“‘The most noteworthy heroine of English fiction since ‘Becky Sharp,’”’ 
declares Life in praise of Lady Kitty in Mrs. Ward’s great novel. Itisa 
story that will endure—a masterpiece of modern English fiction. There is 
a breadth of sympathy, a delicacy of touch in the great moments of aban- 
donment, a realness which makes the book not so much a picture of life as 
life itself. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


The Accomplice FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


It is within, beunds to say that it is the very best novel founded on a 
crime and its unravelling that has-been published. in a decade—and-we 
do not forget Conan Doyle or Raffles, either—Nashville American. A 
detective story without a detective in it. A novelty~im-nrystery narra- 
tive that will thrill the most blasé reader.—Spokane Review. Price, $1.50. 


Sanna M. E. hn 


A really delightful romance of the old town of Nantucket, a typical 
vacation story, satisfying, restful, original in both theme and treatment. 
Above all, the happy and alluring heroine who gives her name to the story 
is a delight to both heart and brain.—Philadelphia Press. By the au- 
thor of The Wood-carver of ’Lympus. Price, $1.50. 


The Vicissitudes of Evangeline 
by ELINOR GLYN 


A twin-sister volume to The Visits of Elizabeth, and, according to the 
Boston Herald, ‘‘one of the bright, lively books of the season.’’ The 
Chicago Record-Herald says: ‘‘It is undeniably clever, alluring with its 
lively dash, vivid tinting, and half-humorous philosophy. The reader 
will know no dull moment from cover to cover.” Price, $1.50. 


The Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


by SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


As absorbing as the most fascinating detective tale. The plot is entirely 
original in the annals of fiction. It tears at the heart-strings and carries 
the reader along in a perfect whirl of emotion.—New York American. 
There is never a moment during its progress when the reader is not puzzled 
over some phase of its outcome.—Boston Transcript. Price, $1.50. 


The Second Wooing of Salina Sue 


by RUTH McENERY STUART 


Ruth McEnery Stuart has here done her very best work. The title 
story is a masterpiece. Light in touch, it shows the .negro character 
through and through, and the other stories are as good studies in black 
psychology as they are dramatic and telling tales ——-New York Sun. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE BEST RECENT FICTION 


The Masquerader CECIL THURSTON 


Things move so fast nowadays that even the most successful book can 
hope to be hardly more than a nine-days wonder. And yet The Mas- 
querader, which instantly sprang into popular favor on its appearance 
over a year ago, still holds its own. It is a novel of such tremendous 
force, a story so full of life and interest, that it continues to hold the whole 
reading public fascinated by its magic power. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Since the publication of The Forest Lovers, Mr. Hewlett has written 
nothing so palpitating with the full and splendid life of the Middle Ages. 
Each of these four glowing love-tales has a beauty and charm distinct 
from the others. All are romance of the rarest quality Price, $1.50. 


Miss Bellard’s Inspiration y. p. soweus 


Mr. Howells has written no more delightful story for years.—London 
Atheneum, After all is said and done, there is no American novelist to- 
day who can compare with Mr. Howells.—New York Press. What delicious 
fooling!—it is gree ly to be doubted if more finished work has come from 
his hand.—Brooklyn Eagle. Price, $1.50 





Love’s Cross-currents « cyatins swinbORNE 


The many admirers of Swinburne will rub their eyes after reading the 
first few pages. Here is a book full from cover to cover with humor, wit, 
bright epigrams—and, stranger still, with boyish spirits and fun.—New 
York Sun. Price, $1.50. 


The Tyranny of the Dark samun ‘Garcann 


The theme might almost be said to be the theme of the hour. It is of 
absorbing interest, and it is easy to predict popularity for it.—Reader 
Magazine. At last we have a genuinely clever novel dealing with the 
occult, and by no less a writer than Hamlin Garland. Altogether this book 
deserves a wide popularity for its boldness and for its fascinating plot.— 
St. Paul Dispatch. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


The Courtship of a Careful Man 


by E. S. MARTIN 


A bright volume of love-stories from Mr. E. S. Martin’s clever pen. 
With deft touch and delightful humor, Mr. Martin beguiles the reader 
with entertaining revelations of Cupid’s present-day methods. Besides 
the title story, there are ‘‘A Party at Madeira’s,”” ‘‘The Making of a 
Match,” ‘“‘A Disguised Providence,” ‘‘ Josephine,” ‘‘ Found—A Situation.” 

Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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- 
HE SPECIAL SPRING FASHION NUMBER OF 
HARPER’S BAZAR is universally conceded to be the most im- 

portant fashion publication of the year. The April BAZAR—the 

Special Spring».Fashion Number—is one of the best fashion maga- 


zines ever published, which is saying a great deal: Among ‘its strong 
features are the folowing: ™ 


FIFTY PAGES OF FASHIONS 


With more than seventy illustrations by the greatest 
fashion artists of the world—Ethel and Guy Rose, of Paris 


The drawings include a number of ADVANCE ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS by Mite. MATHILDE SEE, of Paris, the famous French 
designer. Every department of fashicn is covered in the April 
BAZAR. In addition to the fashions, these special articles appear : 


The New York Women’s Colony Club | The Call of the Blood 
By BERTHA DAMARIS KNOBE By ROBERT HICHENS 


Chapter 1V. of the great novel by the author of “‘ The 


lhe first publication, in any periodical, of full details | Garden of Allah,” with illustrations by Orson Lows! 
concerning the establishment of the new athletic club by | * it cee . so? . 


New York’s society women, with drawings of the build. | 

waa 7 | Periods of Household Decoration, %o. 
By MARTHA CUTLER 

In the Days of Grandmamma Ihe French Period. With numerous illustrations 


by the author. 
7 as wae Our Paris Letter 
A series of six full-page illustrations. 


By FLORA McDONALD THOMPSON 
The Introduction—a short story At Easter Time 
By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL By JOSEPHINE GRENIER 


A series of timely spring recipes, with photographic 
Illustrated by F. Y. Cory. ilhustrations. 





Editorial Comment, Humor, Book Notes, Cut-Paper Patterns, Questions 
of Good Form, Household Decoration, Culinary Topics, Talks to Girls, 
Practical Hints to Housewives, Etc., Etc. 


= 





— 





a 
The price of this special number of . 
HARPER’S BAZAR is, as usual, fifteen 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


cents. For sale on every American —=—=PUBLISHERS~——— 
news-stand, or by the publishers. a SQUARE, N.Y. 
al 
“el ee 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME 











By GHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRIGK 


The Bxpert 
Maid-Servant 


The subject is divided into these chapters : 
‘Engaging the Maid,” ‘* When the Maid 
Arrives,” ‘‘ Mistress and Maid,” ‘‘ The 
Duties of the Maid-of-all-Work,” ‘* Duties of 
Two or More Servants,” ‘* Certain Problems 
of Service,” ‘‘ General Suggestions,” ‘‘ A Re- 
capitulation of Daily Duties.” The various 
topics are treated in a thoroughly clear and 
practical manner by this well-known author- 
ity on domestic problems. It is intended 
chiefly for housekeepers of moderate means. 


$1.00 net 





What to Bat: 


HOW TO SERVE IT 


Hints, recipes, menus, directions for cook- 
ing and serving all meals. 


$1.00 
Housekeeping 
Made Basy 


What to do in all parts of the house on 
every day in the week. Practical hints on 
everything from engaging a maid to arranging 
and serving dinners, etc. 


$1.00 











The Baby: His Gare and Training 


By MARIANNA WHEELER 


A book every mother should read and learn by heart. It tells everything about the baby—care, 


training, food, etc. 


Attractively Bound and Illustrated. $1.00 net 








The 


Technique of Rest 


By ANNA C. BRAGKETT 


How to accomplish things and still keep 
** rested” and healthy. It is a most valuable 
book for both men and women. 


$1.00 





Family Living 
On $500 a Year 


By JULIET GORSON 


This is a daily reference book for young 
housewives, It contains just the things that 
all housekeepers must know—even the im- 


portant trifles. 
$1.25 





Manners and 


New Edition. 


Social Usages 


This is universally recognized as the standard book on etiquette in America. There is nothing 
of pretence in it, nothing of that weak worship of conventionality which bespeaks vulgarity. 


Illustrated. $1.25 





The Expert Waitress 


By ANNE FRANGES SPRINGSTEED 


The whole duty of the waitress—what to 
serve and how to serve it. 


$1.00 





Our Home Pets 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


How to keep them well and happy. An 
illustrated hand-book on the care of birds, 
dogs, cats, etc. 

$1.25 
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NEW YORK CITY 


The Misses Ely’s 
School for Girls 


Announces removal from 
Riverside Drive, New York, 
to Greenwich, Connecticut 
Fifty minutes from New York City. 
New building designed and constructed for the School. 
Grounds 2 acres in extent. 
Primary, Intermediate and Secondary courses, 
Advanced courses in Literature, German, French, 
and Music. 
Certificate admits to Smith and Vassar colleges 
RE-OPENS OCTOBER FIRST. 

















Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 

6 West 48th Street and Annex. 
The Comstock School. 


Pamily and Day School for Girls. Miss Day, Principal 


43d year. 


Removed to 31 W. 46th St 


The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green) 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816. 
176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 


The Veltin School for Girls. 


College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street 


The Classical School for Girls. 















Full course for 
diploma, special 
studies, or college 
preparation. Music 
and Art, Gymnasi- 
ym. Home care and 
social recreation. 
Mid - winter, spring 
and summer travel, 
Oriental and Euro- 
pean. Annex in 
Paris. 


Heten M. Scovitte, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 





~ eet 
' Miss 
Cc. E. 
: " Mason’s 


Suburban 4 
School . 
for ; 
Girls. ’ 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


; Crowns one of the most beautiful heights of the Hudson. 
’ 30-mile view of the river. An ideal union of home and § 
& school life. Thorough nethods. Advantage of close 

ximity to the academies of art and science of New 
Fork, yet environed by the most beautiful a 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton 





NEW YORK CITY (continued). 
The Semple Boarding School for Girls. ; 


Mrs. Darrincton Semp.e, Principal 
323 West 77th Street 


The Finch School. 


BOARDING ANp | 
ScHOOL FoR Gir 
A School with a College Atmosphere. 
New fireproof building 
Mrs. James Wects Fincu, A.B., LL.B., Principal. 
61- 63 East 77th Str 


Contes Home School Ser Girls. 

Superior educational advantages. Special music. Muct 
of-door life, with full benefit of being in New York. The hea 
comfort, happiness, and progress of each pupil assured 

607 Fifth Avenue, be etween 48th and aoth ‘Stre et 


American Academy - Dramatic Arts. 
Prankuin H. Sarcent, President. 
A practical training-school for the stage, connected wit 
Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For catalogue and information, apply to 
_Tue SECRETARY, Room 141, Cc arnegic Ha 








Re-open their school in New York in connection with an U; 
House offering advantages for Graduate and Special Student 
October 4, 1906. 

Address until June, 

_ Miss BANG s and Miss Wutton,Lincoln Nat. Bank, New Y 


The Misses Rayson’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Small classes throughout the school 
164, 166, and 168 West 7sth Street 


Tho Minndli~wen Less Schuek 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 





Formerly The P: 
and Thompson School. Opened October 4 


30, 32 and 34 East 57th Street 


; 
New York School of Art. 
Summer Class in Europe—June to October. 
Instructors, Ropert Henri and Louis Gasparp Monts 
For particulars, apply to 
Susan F. Bissext, Secretary, 
57 West s7th Street 





The Whipple School of Art. 

Under the direction of Mr. Cuartes Aver WHIPP.e, put 
the Julian Academie, Paris. The best school for study of | 
tration and the Figure. Evening classes. 


oor Sixth Ave., cor. srst Street 


Mrs. Douglas’s French and English School 


for Girls. Regular and Special Courses. College Preparat 





Only twenty resident pupils received. Exceptional advantages 


in French. Tennis and Basket-ball grounds. Address , 


42 Riverside Drive. 





NEW YORK. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 


Half-hour from New York. 





Pe.tnamM MANor. 





The Balliol School for Girls. 


College-Preparatory and General Courses. : 
Eprtn Rocxwett Hatt, A.B., Head. Urica 





nd beneficial influences. College - preparato’ 
4 and special courses; all departments. For’ iNustrated 
circular B, address Box 706. 


Miss C.E. MASON, LL.M. § 
we were wre 








agp 











The Wells School: For Girls. 


training for all leading women’s colleges. Strong Genera! 


Course of Study. Attractive outdoor life. For Catalogue, addres 
Miss Anna R. Gotposmitn, A.B., Prin., AuRoRA-ON-CAYUGA 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 








“Stone upon Stone” 


is not only the translation of its 
name, but describes the thor- 
ough, conservative building 
of character and educa- 
tion given to pupils of eect a 


The Ossining 
School for Girls [Sry 


-j8 Special attention given to the ac- 
* quirement of grace, dignity and 
refinement of bearing and manner. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Advanced coursesin Art and Music, Fully 
uipped gymnasium. 39h year, Year 
book with views of the school on application. 
Miss C. C. Fuller, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 






















The Bennett School for Girls. 


Healthful location; advantages of country and New York city 
Separate home for younger girls. Full courses. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Languages, Literature. Training of speaking 
voice: attention to individual health and manners. Gymnasium, 
tennis, golf, basket-ball IRvINGTON-ON-Hupson. 


The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


A school for girls, eighteen miles from New York. Number 
ited; healthful location; spacious buildings; college-prepara- 
wry work. Excellent advantages in music and modern languages. 
teferences required. Address 

Miss Annie S. Gipson, Principal, 











Garven City, L. I. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


sod year, September 2sth. Five graduating courses. Two- 
years course for High-School Graduates. Certificate admits to 
leading Women’s Colleges. In Music, Art, and Elocution, un 
usual advantages. Domestic Science. Physical Culture and 
Out-of-door Sports. Intelligent care and culture of mind, man- 
ners, and character. High efficiency and reasonable rates. Ad- 
iress, for catalogue and views, 

Jos. E. Kinc, D.D., President, 

Fort Epwarp 


Granger Place School. 

The historic property known as Granger Place School for the 
past thirty years wiil be restored to its original form and used as 
1 family home by the Misses Granger. The school will be per- 
manently closed with the end of the present year. 

Samvuet Cove Fairey, Principal. CANANDAIGUA. 


The Dr. Holbrook School. 
4cth year begins, for new boys, September 26, for old boys, 
September 27. Terms $700 


OSSINING 


Heathcote Hall. 
The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls 
Among the hills of Westchester County, between the Hudson 
and the Sound, 40 minutes from Grand Central Station. Certifi- 
ate admits to leading Eastern colleges. General Course of 
Study, offering fullest opportunities in literature, languages, art 
and music. Golf, tennis, hockey and other outdoor sports 
Early applic:tion is necessary for entrance next year. Catalogue 
on request. 
SCARSDALE. 


Peekskill Academy. 

74th year opens September 10, 1906 

College-Preparatory (Yale, Princeton, Harvard standards) and 
advanced business courses. 

Junior School for boys under 14. 

ioe endowed civic Military Academy in the U. S. 

Joun Carvin Bucner, AM., / pp: 

Cuartes A. Ropinson, Ph.D., § Principals. 

PZEKSKILL-on-Hupson. 


NEW YORK (continued). 















Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Wellesley 
assar, Smith Colleges, and Cornell University. General and Special 
Courses. Music and Art Schools. Fine new fireproof buildings. Basket- 
bali, hockey and out of-door games. For circulars, adaress 
Mise Anna Luacn, A.M., Princip 


The Halsted School. 

Classes average eight. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Art and music. A few girls received as boarding pupils in the 
Principal's home on school grounds 

Mary Sicarp JENKINS 



















Troy, N.Y. 








Yonxkers-or-Hupson 


Hoosac School. 
A preparatory school for boys, combining home influences with 
the best educational advantages. Situated among the hills of 
the Berkshire Range. For catalogue, apply to 
Rev. E. D. Tissrts, Rector, 
30 miles northeast of Albany 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 


For Girls. wenty-fifth year. Mrs. Jane Grey Hype, Miss 
Mary R. Hype, Miss Jane Brewster Hype, Principals 


Hoosick 


INGHAMTON 
Mount Pleasant Academy. 
A Preparatory School with Military Training. Founded in 
1814 
Also Mount Pleasant Hall. 
Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 


Osstn1nG-on-Hupson. 


The Misses Metcalf’s Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. College Preparation, Physical Culture, Tennis, Basket- 
ball. Summer home and school in Pocono Mountains. Address 


TARRYTOWN-oN-Hupson. 


New York Military Academy. 


Near West Point. Prepares for all Colleges. Now repre- 
sented by graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-four colleges 





| and universities. For catalogue, address 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
CorNWALL-on-Hupson. 


Putnam Hall. Home and Day School for Girfs. 
Preparation for all colleges. Exceptional facilities for Vassar prep- 
aration. Elective courses. Specialists in each department, Certifi- 
cate admits to Vassar. Basket-ball,tennis and other outdoor sports. 
Frances A. We.easky. Eien Ciizee BartLetr 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Rye i . 
or particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stowe Rye 


Riverview Academy. 

Consecutive management for seventy years 
address 

Josernu B. Bisper, 


For catalogue, 


POUGHKEEPSIE. 


St. Paul’s School. 


Boys. Thorough preparation for colleges. 





Frep'x L. Gamacz,D.C.L. Head Master. Garpen City, L. 1. 
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SCHOOLS «& _COLLECES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





The Allen School. 
sath year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment and record. 
One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for promising boys. 
New building, with superb gymnasium and swimming-tank. 
West NewrTon. 


Abbot Academy. 
77th year. Graduate, elective and college-preparatory courses. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke. ey 
grounds, modern buildi Gy Tennis, basket- 
golf. Address Abbot Academy. 
Euicy A. Means, Principal. 





ANDOVER. 


Bradford Academy, for Young Women. 


Thirty 





One hundred and third year. miles from Boston. 


Prepares for all the leading colleges for women; also General 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls. 
In the Berkshire Hills 
Miss Mira H. Ha tt, Principal 
PiTTsPieLp 


| Howard Seminary for Girls and Young Ladies. 


In a healthy and beautiful location, 25 miles from Bostor 

| Home building remodeled in summer of 1905 at a cost of $18, 
Academic, College-Preparatory and Special Courses. 
course for High-School graduates. 


Two-yea 
Art and Music studios. St 


dents from 14 states. For catalogue, address 


Miss Saran E. Laucuton, A.M., Principal, 





West BripcewarTer 


Mount Ida School for Girls. 


Course and two-years course for high-school graduates. New | 


gymnasium and field sports of all kinds 


book of views 


For catalogue and 
address the Principal 


Miss Laura A. Knorr, A.M., 
Braprorp. 





The Commonwealth Avenue School. 
(The Misses Gilman's School.) General and College-Prepara- 
a yo for Girls. Resident and day pupils. 
iss Jutia R. Giiman, 
Miss Fanny C. Guito, { Principals. 
324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


School for Girls. 





Miss Church’s 
Formerly 
Miss Frances Vose Emerson's School. 
Resident and Day _—_. 
General and College-Preparatory Courses 
400 Beacon Street, Boston. — 


Miss Chantoutenas's s - School for Girls. 


General, Special and College-Preparatory Courses. Unusual 
facilities tor indoor and outdoor recreation. Removed from 
253 Commonwealth Avenue to the spacious residence, 

The Fenway 28, Boston. 





Clark College. 

Carro.it D. Wricut, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

Three - years course leading to degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Tuition $50 a year—no extras. Admission on certificate. Gym- 
nasium. For information, address 

R. C. Bentiey, Dean, 

Worcester. 





Dummer Academy. 
Founded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys for any 
college or scientific schoo!. Number limited. Elective courses 
for = aeons study. Gymnasium. New school-house and cottage. 
for illustrated catalogue. 
Witttam Duo.ey Spracus, Master. 
Souts Byrie.p. 





‘ROGERS HA Laas 
SCH OOL é& dikts 


Certificate accepted by Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and ells. 
NINE outof twelve members of recent 
senior class have entered college. Beau- 
4\ “ful location, facing Rogers Park, with 
athletic courts and fields on the school 
grounds. Horseback riding and all 
outdoorsports. Address, for fur- 

ther intormation, 


MRS. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., PRINCIPAL. 
Lewell, Mass. 


Six miles from Boston. 

Advanced courses in French. German, History, Literatur 
| English and Music for advanced students. 

Certificate admits to Vassar and other colleges. Beautif 
healthful location. Four connected buildings. New Gymnasi 
Georce F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 


68 Summit St., Newron 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School. 


A thoroughly modern, military home school for boys seven 
sixteen, inclusive. Limited to forty. $500 per year. Unr 
boys positively not admitted. Write for Muctrated booklet cor 
wn full particulars. 


Mitcae ct, Principal 

New England Conservatory of Music. 

Founded 1853. 

Term opened September 14. 

The Leading Conservatory in America 

Composition, Vocal and Instrumental Music under the | 
masters in class or private lessons 

Georce W. Cuapwick, Director. 

For particulars and Year-book, address 

Raps L. FLanpers, Manager, 


BILverica 





Boston 


| “ The Elms,” Home, Day, and Music School 

for Girls. English, Music, Special, and College - tg meen 
uurses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Hol 
Wellesley. Miss Porter, Principal. SPRINGFIE! 


Quincy Mansion School. For Girls. 

Fine suburban estate, 6 miles from Boston. Ample groun 
| Outdoor sports. Regular and graduate courses. Advantages 
| Music, Art, Language. College L wy and certificate. 

Horace MANN WILLARD, Principal. 

Wollaston, Quin 
Rock Ridge School for Boys. 
Location. high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for mecha 
arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous school life. A new gymnasi 
with swimming-pool. Fits for college, scientific school and bu 


ness. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. Please address 
Dr. O. S. Wurte, Rock Ridge Hall, 











Weutestery Hu 





Wheaton for Youn 
Rev. Samvet V. Core. A.M., D._D., 
72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college - prepa 

atory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for his 

school graduates and others. Art and music. Experien 
teachers. Native French and an. New brick gy: 
| Masium, with resident tennis, basket-ball, fie! 
hockey, pe. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, wi 
in 30 miles of Boston For catalogue and views, address 
HEATON SEMINARY. NorTON 


We will insert your achool: advertisement 


in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following rates 
time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents, three times, ei! 
dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, sever 
dollars each insertion. 
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Harper & Brotners, New York 
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Wellesley ‘School for Boys. Miss Marshall’s School. For Girls. 
A} igh- grade preparatory school which offers unusual physi- Academic and Music Departments. College-Preparatory and 
. ental benefits through its unique fall out_ng term in the | Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfortable and cultured 
\ Hi mpshire Mountains. Catalogue on request home life. For particulars and illustrated circulars, address 
pWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Principal. Miss E. S. MarsHatt, 


WELLESLEY Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA 


Walnut Hill School. ~  Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
, wenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York 
A college-preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles from The late Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. For circulars, address 
Boston Miss SYLVIA J. Eastman, Principal, Oconrz Scuoor P. O. 
Miss Conant and Miss Bice.ow, Principals. . 
NATICK ennsylvania Military College. 
—_ ——— Pe “ivil Engineering (C.E Che nies (B.S.): Arts (A.B.). Also 
Preparatory Courses Seheaen, Artillery, Cavalry. National 


reputation for excellence of system and results. Catalogue of 
PENNSYLVANIA. Col. Cuartes E. Hyatt, President, 


CHESTER 











Miss Sayward’s School for Girls. 

In charming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia 
home, modern building recently enlarged. 
and Special Courses, Musical Department, 
Develops character, mind, and body. 

Miss S. Janet Saywarp, Principal 


Delightful 
College- Preparatory 
Outdoor Sports, 





OverBeoox 


Walnut Lane School for Girls. 
s8th year. Prepares for all colleges 
diploma. Attractive home life 
—— . J : 
Rockefeller Hall, Bryn Mawr College, from the tenuis courts of Mrs. THEopora B. Ricnarps, Principal 


The Misses Shipley’s School. Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


Preparatory to Byrn Mawr College. For illustrated circular, 
address 


THe SECRETARY, Box I, BRYN Mawr, Pa. 


= WASHINGTON, db, Cc 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Bristol School. for ¢ e 

Within 15 years 200 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College n Episcopal School for Girls. Home and College-Preparatory 
= } : : ’ courses. Recent purchase of the Chevy Chase French School on ad- 
from this school. Diploma given in both general and college- ining grounds affords separate residence for students of French. 
preparatory courses. Fine fireproof stone building. Twenty Address Miss Atice A. Bristot, Princ oth si 
five acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, address Tue Mintwood Place and roth Street, WasHINGTON 


Regular course with 
Catalogue on request 











SECRETARY . 
Fiorence Batpwin, Ph.B., Principal. Fairmont Seminary. Regular and Elective Courses. Exce 
Jane L. Browne tt, A.M., Associate Principal oe 


tional advantages in Music, Art and Languages. For Catalogue 
___ Bryn Mawr. A, address 


Artuur T. Ramsay, Principal, 
The Birmingham School for Gul. Jupita L. Stree, Associate Principal, 
A girls’ school in an invigorating mountain climate. For full | 2” 
information, address | Martha Washington 
_A R. Grier, Mgr., Main line P.R.R., BirmIncHaM. for Young Women. General and Special Courses. Two-years 


- - Course for High School Graduates. Music, Art, and Domestic 
The Misses Kirk, Science. Refined School Home. Sight-seeing each week. $400 
formerly connected with Bryn Mawr College, will re-open their | 4 Yer. Number limited aa 

College-Preparatory School for Girls on October 4, 1906. Number pwarp W. Tompson, Principal. 
of boarders limited to twelve. Careful individual instruction. 
Tennis and basket-ball. 











Wasuinoton, D.C. 





WASHINGTON 
Rosemont, near Bryn Mawr College. | National Park Seminary for Young Women. 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 

Miss McGrew’s School. Twelve buildings. Beautiful Grounds. Good work secured 
For nervous and backward boys. Established in Phila- | without examinations. Sight-seeing every Monday. Send for 

delphia, 1893. catalogue D. Address 


r 








Bata. 





Forest Gien, Md. 








| 

| 
WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Half-hour from Philadelphia) |) | 
| 











Miss Bangs and 
_—_-Miss Whiton— 
FOR GIRLS Re-open their School in New York 


o ° P | In connection with an Upper 
Limits the number of its pupils to 











ARMITAGE SCHOOL 


House offering advantages for 
twenty-five, thus insuring careful indi- 


vidual attention. Certificate admits to Graduate and Special Students 
Wellesley, Smith and Vassar. OCTOBER 4th, 1906 
$750 to $900 per Year. 


| Address Miss HARRIET C. ARMITAGE | 


Address until June 

















National Cathedral School, Washington, D.C. 
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The Florence School for Girls. 

Regular and elective courses. College- Preparatory work a 

jialty. Music Art, Elocution. Address Mrs. M. ALLEN 
ARTINDELL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTON 


NEW JERSEY. 





An ideal school for girls and young women, located on a 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the Teational Capital. Sur- 
rounded by, and within easy reach of, the many and varied edu- 
cational institutions for which Washington is famed. 
Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations ; gant cceing systematized; seeial advantages 
Certificate and College Courses, 
Music, Art, Elocution. Applications now received for the 
Fall of 1906. Terms $700.00. Catalogue on request. 
¥. MENEFEE, President, 3d and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. (. 











Select ‘Sem School for Girls and Young Women 
residence section. 


Handsor 
Mrs. Sytvester Pui.uips, Principal 
1621 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 





Brantwood Hall. 

College- preparatory for Girls. Finishing Courses. 
equipment for phy sical culture and outdoor sports. 
from New York 

The Misses Marne, Principals. 


Special 
4° minutes 


SoutH ORANGE 


Miss Beard’s Boarding and Day School for Girls. | 


College Preparatory. Suburban to New York 
112, 118 and 124 Berkeley Avenue, ORANG E. 


Bordentown Military Institute. 








Every effort made to start a boy right physically, mentally 
morally Courses prepare for college or business life. Catalogue 


on request 
ev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Prin., Maj. T. D. Lanvoon, Com'd't 
BorDENTOWN. 


Dwight School for Girls. 
College-preparatory and post-graduate courses 
Pr limited—individual instruction. 
buildings modern and homelike. 
For Year-Book, address 
Miss E. S. CreicuTon 
Miss E. W. Farrar 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. 


Academic and _ college-preparatory departments 
courses. s4 Park Place, 


Number of | 
Location healthful 
14 miles to New York City 


' Princ ipals > 
‘ ENGLEWooD 





Special 
NEWARK 





The ‘Hartridge School. 


A Boarding School for Girls and Day School 
paratory and General Courses 1 
4g minutes from New York.) 

iss Emecyn B. Hartrioce, AB 





College-Pre- 
Gymnasium and out-door sports. 


Principal. 
PLAINFIELD 
— 


The Knox School for Girls. 
Miss Mary F. Knox, A.B., Principal, 


LAKEWwoop 





Montclair Military Academy. 
18th year under present management. We have some pointe 
things to say to parents with sons to place in school Your Kx 
and Our School” is a book to be read with much interest, n 
matter where your boy is sent. Copy on request. 
Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., 3 Walden Place, MontcLatr 


Kent Place School for Girls. 
Saran WoopMaNn Pavt, Principal. 
Hamttton Wricat Masie, LL. Pres’t Board of Directors 
Sumarr, N J (Suburban to New York) 








| New Jersey Military Academy. 


x qual to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show. 
Col. C. J. Wricut, A.M., Principal. PREEHOLD 


The Newark Seminary for Girls. 


15 minutes from New York. Offers exceptional advantages t 
students. Experienced teachers. Certificate admits to leading col 
leges. ANNA Frances Wuitmore, Principal NEWARK 


Morristown School for Boys. 
College-Preparatory Boarding-School 
Cuarces Scrisner (Princeton), President Board of Trustees 
Francis Catt Woooman (Harvard), Head Master 
MorRIsTOWN 

















MISSOURI. 
Hosmer Hall: Day and Boarding School for Girls. 


Certificates to best colleges. Twenty-third year opens Sept. 
1906. For catalogues, address 

Miss M. H. Matuews, Principal. 
4206 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis. 





| 
| 
| 





OHIO. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home and Day School. 


College-preparatory and general courses 





1020 Prospect Street. CLEVELAND. 
— - 








CANADA. 
French and English School for Girls. 


Founded 1858. 
Mme. CLements, Mile. AMaron. 
Bertuier-en-navt, P. Q. (fifty miles from Montrea)). 
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ILLINOIS. 
Todd Seminary for Bo 


An ideal Home School near a 


56th year 
Noste Hit, Principal. 


Woopstock. 








Rockford College for Women 


Only woman's college of first rank in Middle West. —(Report 
Com. Education, 1903, v. 2, p. 1608.) Two Technical Colleg« 
courses next year. end for circulars of Preparatory, College. 
Home Economics, Secretarial or Music Departments. 

Juuta H. Gutiiver, Ph.D., President. Rockrorp 
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Harper & Brotners, New Yor. 
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SCHOOLS & 


COLLECES. 





RHODE ISLAND. | 
A New School for Girls 
resident students only) will be opened in Newport, Rhode | 


Island, in October of the present year. The school will offer a 
liberal education, with conditions of daily life in every respect 





specially favorable to health. 
An early application is desirable, as the number of students 
received will for the present be limited to twelve. 
For circulars, with full details, address 
P. O. Box 347, Newport. 


Miss Wheeler’s School and Studio. 
College-preparatory course. Advanced collegiate course with 
professors from Brown University. Unusual advantages in studio 
work. Music. Outdoorsports. Advantages of town and coun- 
try. 
26 Cabot Street, Provipencr. 








We will insert your school advertisement 


in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following rates: one 
time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight 
dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, seven 
dollars each insertion. 

Harper & Brotuers, New York 


MICHIGAN. 
The Detroit Home and Day School. 

Established 1878. 

Twenty received in the school-family. Prepares for College 
Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, chemis- 
try, and domestic science | 

The Misses Liccett, Principals. 

DETROIT 





Detroit University School. 
College-Preparatory and Manual-Training School for Boys 
Seventh year opened September 26, 1905. Calendar upon appli 
cation. Illustrated book sent to those addressing 
Freperick L. Butss, Principal, 
No. 16 Elmwood Ave., Detroit 


The Detroit Seminary for Girls. 
Three Courses-—Literary, Regular and College. Entrance cer- 
tificate to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Home pupils limited to 
twelve. Gymnasium. Fencing. Domestic Science 
Miss Browninc, Principal 
643-645 Jefferson Ave., Derrorrt. 














The Jacob Tome Institute. Y é 
Unusual endowment and unexcelled equipment admit of ad- 
vantages that are exceptional in a boys’ preparatory school 
Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore. or circular, ad 
dress 
A. W. Harris. LL.D., Director Port Deposit 


Maryland College for Young Women. 


In beautiful suburbs of Baltimore. Five 
courses, including two-years course for High 
School graduates. Exceptional advantages in 
Music. Healthful climate. Washington ad- 
vantages. Outdoor sports. Non -sectarian. 
$325 to $450. Catalogue and Views. Ad- 


dress 


1. H. Tuorwer, D.D., 









ot 


Box B, LUTHERVILLE. 


CONNECTICUT. 





| Miss Baird’s School for Girls. 


33d year. Intermediate, College - Preparatory ad general 
courses; stperior advantages in Music, Art and the Languages. 
Gymnasium. Home life simple, yet inspiring. 
NORWALK. 


Ingleside—A School for Girls. 


School year begins Tuesday October oth, 1906. 
Mrs. Wa. D. Brack, Patroness. 


New Mivrorp, Litchfield Co. 


The Phelps. School for Girls. 


Intermediate, mn pe i and Special Courses. Equal 

attention to development of mind, body and manners. Limited 

to 25. Homeatmosphere. Gymnasium. For catalogue, address 
The Misses Atwarer, Principals, 

WALLINGFORD 











The Ridge School. 


A home school for older boys. Four-years course preparing 
for college. All athletics. 
Ws. G. Brinsmape (Harv.), Principal. 
WAsHINGTON 





The Taconic School for Girls. 


Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. Separate home for 
younger girls. Thorough college-preparatory and special courses. 
Golf, tennis, basket-ball, boating 

Miss Litian Dixon, A.B. (Wellesley and Bryn Mawr), Miss 
Bertua Batrey, B.S. (Wellesley) 

LAKEVILLE 





Wykeham Rise. 
A Country School for Girls 


Miss Davigs, Principal 
WASHINGTON. 


Hollins Institute. 


Established in 1842. For the higher education of young ladies. 
Faculty, 13 gentlemen and 22 ladies. Enrollment, 257 pupils 
from 29 States. For illustrated catalogue, apply to 

Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, 

Ho..ins. 


Leache-Wood Seminary for Girls. 
One hour's sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca- 
demic and Special Courses. Native French Teacher. Unusual ad- 
vantages in Art and Music. Miss A. D. West, Prin. Norro.k. 
Hampton College. 

Classical School for Girls and Young Ladies. Classical Course 
unsurpassed. Unusual advantages in Art and Music. Ten 
minutes’ ride electric cars from Old Point Comfort. For further 
particulars, address 

Miss FitcHetrT, 

— 


Hampton. 








FRANCE. 





Cours Dwight. 


Five months’ residence and study in Paris; three months’ 


travel. Highest references. Address 
Miss L. L. Coteman, Dwight House, Englewood, New Jersey. 
Mile. Marte JEANNERET, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France 
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Harper & Brotruers, New York 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS. 


MAINE. 
| Camp Wildwood, Moosehead Lake, Maine. 

Where boys really “ camp out.” 

Camping, Cruising, Fishing, Land and Water Sports, under th 
personal supervision of college men of strong character, refine 
ment, and sympathy with boys. Smal! parties will camp out wit 
licensed guide and Councilors in the heart of the Maine wood 
Manual training, tutoring and music if desired. Boys 8 to 16 
For catalogues, address 
Sumner R. Hooper, University School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Kahkou Camp and Canoe Tours for older Ln Ss. 








Boys’ Summer Camp, 


“ Wildmere,” in the Maine Woods (Sebago 
Lake Region). The kind of vacation that 
does good. Mountain climbing, canoeing, 
fishing—the hfe a boy loves. Coaching trip 
through the White Mountains. Supervision 
and companionship of college-bred leaders 
and masters. Tutoring ifdesired. Seventh 
season begins June 28th. 

Booklet on request 

Invinc A. Woopman, Ph.B., 


Adelphi Academy, Broox.iyn. 
—— 







































































VERMONT. ' NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Aloha Select Camp for Girls. | Camp’ Wachusett. 


Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 
Second Season. We receive a number of girls into our summer 


Fourth season Boating. canoeing, fishing. swimming, water 
home. Substantial. furnished house for headquarters; also board sports. Instruction by a specialist in Natural History. Tutor 


floor tents. Healthful location, fine scenery. Boating, bathing, if desired. Highest references Send for circular to the 
: tennis, handicraft, nature-study, coaching, horse-back riding, pic- a Lortn Wesster, Holderness School, 
nics, etc. Experienced camp councilors. Girls’ health and wel- 
fare our first care. Also the Aloha Home for Girls, October 1- 2 
{une 1, at Hanover, N. H., a beautiful, healthful college town. | We will insert your school advertisement 
me intellectual, social and religious influences. P — : 
Highest references given and required. For illustrated book, | i" @ space of this size, seven lines. at the following rates 
address Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Guticx, Hanover, N. H., till May 1; | time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight 
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later, Fairlee, Vt. In writing, refer to this periodical. dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, sever 
. ke Morey, FaIr.es dollars each insertion. 
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UNCLASSIFIED. 


SS TAM MER. tiie: STAMMERING 


An instructive and useful pamphlet, with ehapters on home treat- 

Send for “= — een, eee ~~ a for | ment, will be sent for ten cents to partially cover cost and postage 
home cure. rge Lt successful Insti ‘or stam- oe f remedies devised dt h for 
merers in the world. Awarded Gold Medal at World's Fair. ph ay a ee oe 


wo years. Call or send for it at once. 
Lewis SCHOOL 13 ADELAIDE Sr., Derrort, Micu. F. - BRYANT, M.D., 62 © WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK. 


THE WAYSIDE SERIES 


This is a series of artistic little books made after designs by Mr. 


] Will Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. The volumes are 





































square 16mo in size and especially pleasing in typography and make-up. 








Rip Van WINKLE. Old-style volume, KinGsLey's Perseus. A beautiful, well- 
with frontispiece $ .75 printed child’s book. $ .75 





















Lecenp or Siteepy Hottow. Uniform HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 
with “Rip Van Winkle.” -75 Uniform with ‘ Perseus.” 75 
RuBAIYAT OF OmaR Kuayyam. With 








Prince AHMED AND Pert Banov (from 















































Oriental ornaments and binding. 1.00 “Arabian Nights”). Uniform with 
Book or RutH AnD EstHer. With espe- “ Perseus.”” 75 
cially designed initials, etc 1.00 |THe Wispom or Conrucius. A light 
BrapLtey—His Book. Bound volumes upon Chinese religion and life 1.00 
of this unique, artistic periodical. Net 5.00 | PFyowrers FRoM PERSIAN GARDENS. A 
GiLBert’s BaB Battaps. With over roo choice anthology. - 1.25 

drawings by the author 1.25 Edition de Luxe. 10.00 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 





A HISTORY 


From Original Sources by Associated Scholars 


EDITED BY 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D. 


Professor of History at Harvard University 


This work is the most important and complete history of America that has been 
undertaken. It will be complete in twenty-seven volumes, each the work of an 
acknowledged historical scholar who is a specialist in that period of our nation’s 
history of which his volume treats. The names of these scholars are an assurance 
of the authority and permanence of the work. The narrative is chronological, the 
volumes following each other in close sequence, and its scope a critical, political, 
biographical account of all that has been vital in the making of our nation. Each 
volume forms a complete whole by itself. 


NOW READY—VOLUME 4XIil. 


RISE OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY 


(1811-1819) 
By KENDRIC CHARLES BABCOCK, Ph.D. 


President of the University of Arizona 


The War of 1812 is the chief topic of the volume. The author shows how, out of the 
weakness of the war period, came a new national spirit, causing European nations to 
adopt a new attitude towards the republic, and causing a better status of parties at home, 
the founding of a new national finance, and the hastening of internal improvements. 


With Maps. Library Edition . . ; ‘ P ‘ > ° re net, $2.00 
University Edition. ° ‘ ° ° ° . ‘ ° ° ° ° 2.00 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


Volume I.—1 300-1600. 
EU nore AN BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN HIS- 
ORY. By Edward Potts Cheyney, A.M., Professor 
y History, University of Pennsylvania. 


Volume VII.—1497-1763. 
FRANCE IN AMERICA. By Reuben G. Thwaites, LL.D., 
Secretary of State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
| Volume VIII.—1763-1775. 
Volume II.—1500-—1900 
BASIS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By Livingston 
Farrand, A.M., Professor of Anthropology, Columbia 
University. 


PRELIMINARIES OF THE REVOLUTION. By George 
Elliott Howard, Ph.D., Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


Volume 1X .—1776-178 3. 


Volume III.—1450-1580. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Claude Halstead 
SPAIN IN AMERICA. By Edward G. Bourne, Ph.D., Van Tyne, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, 
Professor of History, Yale University. University of Michigan. 


Volume X .—1783-1789. 
THE CONFEDERATION AND THE CONSTITUTION, 
By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, A.M., Bureau 
of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution 


Volume 1V.—1580-1652. 
ENGLAND IN AMERICA. By Lyon G. Tyler, LL.D 
President of William and Mary College. 


Volume V.—1652-1689. 


COLONIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT.__ By Charles McLean ‘olume XI.—1789-1801. 
Andrews, Ph.D., Professor of History, Bryn Mawr Lies PEDERALIST SYSTEM. By John Spencer Bassett, 
College. h.D., Professor of History, Trinity College, N.C. 
Volume VI.—1689-1752. Volume XII .—1801-1811. 


PROVINCIAL AMERICA. By Evarts B. Greene, Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Illinois State University. | 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo, Polished Buckram, Leather Labels, Gilt Tops, 
Uncut Edges, etc. Vols. 1.-V., or VI.-X., in Box . . ° . net, $9.00 
Single Volumes . . ° ° ° ° . ° ° net, 2.00 
University Edition, Cloth, ‘per Volume F ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° 2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


THE aR PERSONEAD SYSTEM. By Edward Channing, 
h.D., Professor of History, Harvard University. 
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For Easter 


No more appropriate gift. It is an article which 
will prove of great value to any one who receives 
it. It is of daily, almost hourly, use. Compliment 
your friends and relatives by presenting at this most 
opportune time one of 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pens 


Pens will be furnished in attractive Easter-colored 
boxes on request. Ask any society stationer or 
leading jeweler for a Waterman’s ideal Fountain 
Pen correctly designed for an Easter gift. 


Price List—Styles Illustrated 


. 12 Black Rubber 
Plain or Chased - - - - $2.50 
. 12 As above, with 
German Silver Clip-Cap- - 2.75 
io. 14 Black Rubber 
Plain or Chased - - - - 4.00 
. 14 As above, with 
German Silver Clip-Cap- - 4.25 


The Ideal Clip-Cap, an exclusive feature, is a neat, per- 
manent ornament, positively preventing your fountain pen 
from falling out of the pocket. When made of German 
silver, costs 25 cents extra; sterling silver, 50 cents extra; 
rolled gold plate, $1.00 extra. 


Pens purchased anywhere may be exchanged, 
if unsatisfactory, at any of our addresses. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


209 State St.. Chicago. 18 Geary St., San Francisco. 
8 School St., Boston. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 
Via Bossi 4, Milan. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 

12 Golden 1 ane, London. 
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Harper's Bookshelf 


N Russia, it is said, there are artists, mu- 
great men of all kinds, 
concerning whom the outside world knows 
little or nothing, and as a 
this fact a certain mysterious fascination at- 
taches itself to the art, the music, the poetry, 
and the other intellectual manifestations of 
that nation. Of all forms of art, music is 
perhaps the most direct revelation of tem- 
perament, and it therefore lends a peculiar 
attraction to Margaret Potter’s latest novel, 
The Genius, that its hero is a Russian and a 
Of the lives of some musicians 
it would doubtless be difficult to make a 
story. We think of Beethoven, for instance, 
like Shakespeare, as always dwelling serenely 
on the heights. But the 
“Tyan Gregoriev ” 
is the central figure of 
Miss Potter’s story is a 
man of the violently 
artistic temperament— 
of the sort who give the 


sicians, poets, 


consequence of 


musician. 


} 
who 


world biographies more 
puzzling to the analyst 
than their art. His life 
is a continual struggle. 
large 
measure-the story of a 
real life and a _ real 
struggle that is set down 
in this book. It bears 
the stamp of actuality, 
and readers of discern- 
ment will note many 
points of similarity be- 
tween the “Ivan” of the 
tale and one of the great- 
est and most enigmati- 


Perhaps it is in 


cal of Russian compos- 


ers. 


However this may 
be, the book is at least a 
strong and convincing 
study of an unusually 
rich and varied tempera- 
ment. The author fol- 
lows her “ genius ” from 
the time when, as 

little boy prematurely 
acquainted with sorrow, 
his grief expresses itself 
in harmonies that ring 
spontaneously through 


his mind, to the end of his career when he 
stands out as the lonely, lovable great man, 
supreme in his art but embittered by disap- 
pointment. Through it all the author brings 
out clearly, as a theme, the necessary loneli- 
Ivan must be 
happy in his own way—not in some other 
man’s way—and the ordinary joys and com- 
forts of life cannot be his. He is moulded 
by Fate, and, whether he will or no, must 
make the sacrifices and endure the penalties 
of his art. The battles he fights, though they 
seem lost, are in reality won, since they 
further fit him to the purpose for which he 
is designed, and in the end all is turned into 
the sublimest music. This is the leit motif 


ness and aloofness of genius. 


MARGARET POTTER 
Author of The Genius 
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of the tale, continually repeated amid varied 
harmonies and discords of circumstance. 
Miss Potter portrays her hero with vividness 
and power in the tense moments of his 
career, in the periods of inspiration, and in 
the shock of disappointment. The whole 
book is colored by his character, and one 
must be unimaginative indeed not to be im- 
pressed by it. Perhaps the most valuable 
notion one gains from the story is that the 
musical genius is not a mere maker of tunes, 
but that his exquisite flexibility of feeling 
and delicacy of thought are integral parts 
of his personality, which find expression in 
life as well as in art, and so it must be. 


This thought is brought out with poignant 
clearness, and the sentiment of the book has 
all the fineness of musical expression. The 
story is, moreover, a highly dramatic one, 
and gives a thoroughly realistic picture of 
Russian life. Ivan Gregoriev has many ad- 
ventures outside of his musicat experiences. 
His father is the head of the dreaded “ third 
section ” of the Russian police—a man steep- 
ed in intrigue, who possesses a secret cipher 
map on which are recorded, for purposes of 
blackmail, the sins of all the great ones in 
Russia. The elder Gregoriev is under a so- 
cial ban, but has ambitions which play a 
strong part in the life of his son. Through 
his father’s influence Ivan is admitted into 
the army, but as the result of an indiscre- 
tion prompted by disappointment in love, he 
is cast out by his fellows and disowned by his 
family. He thereupon begins his hard battle 
for success as a composer. His hopeless, life- 
long love for his cousin Nathalie, and the 
unrelenting antagonism of his stern father, 
who takes the side of society against him, give 
rise to many significant episodes in his ca- 
reer, among the most striking of which is 
that wherein Ivan is brought before his 
father upon a charge of conspiring with 
anarchists. From the first chapter, in which 
are described the great ball by which the 
elder Gregoriev attempts to reinstate him- 
self socially, and the dismal breakdown of 
this coup owing to the failure of the Czar 
to be present, to the end of the book, Miss 
Potter never falls short in her creation of 
atmosphere or in the visualizing of her 
The story is not a mere symphony 
of moods, but is strong in action, and brings 
one continually into contact with interesting 
and unfamiliar phases of life. 


scenes. 


characters 


BOOKSHELF. 


Incidentally, it should be said that vari 
well-known musical characters, such 
Nicholas and Anton Rubinstein and Wie: 
awski, appear in the tale. 


Bacheller’s newest novel, Si 
will be found to resemble £) 
Holden more than any of his other success 
Its title-character, while wholly differ 
from Eben in particulars, is a reincarnat 
of the same indomitable, kindly North-Coi 
try spirit. Silas Strong, “guide. and « 
triver,” is utterly kind-hearted, perfectly | 
tient of all but wilful wrong-doing, yet, 
Mr. Bacheller says, “he would have died 
that crude old sense of right in him.” H 
ing lived face to face with nature, his mo 
vision is clear; he sees that the one gr 
problem in life is just to be good. He yx 
ceives as plainly as Socrates that sin is w: 
of knowledge, and calls the man who se! 
himself for gain an “ ign’rant cuss.” He 
always conscious of the moral struggle goin 
on within him, and his diary contains e: 
tries like this: “ Satan’s ahed, but Strong wil! 
flore him.” There is nothing overwrought 
morbid in these introspective notes—just 
plain, healthy perception of the man’s rela- 
tion to the unseen, expressed with a flavor 
of dry humor. On an occasion when he i 
almost tempted by a bribe, he steadies him- 
self with the following axiom: “ Strong says, 
’*Tain’t nuff to look a gift hoss in the mouth, 
better turn him rong side out and see how 
he’s lined.” Strong, it is evident, has the 
same quaintly humorous, rough, but effectiv: 
way of speaking the truth that characterized 
Holden. 


Irving 
Strong, 


Mr. Bacheller’s hero is part and parcel 


the woods. From them he has drawn his 
power of body and soul. Physically he is 
giant; he has the gaunt strength of the ear)) 
pioneers. In the village he is a sort 
anachronism; he seems to belong to an earlic: 
and more heroic generation. And the trage: 
which the book expresses is that the woods 
must go, and with them must go the Si 
Strongs. As Silas puts it, “Seems so tl. 
world was goin’ to be sheered an’ peel! 
an’ hollered out an’ measured an’ sold + 
its all et up like an apple.” Strong is det: 
mined to do all in his power to save his | 
loved trees, and he is aided by a young m 
named Robert Master, whose aim is to ha 
the forest protected by laws. He and Sil: 
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ecome fast friends, and it is in the woods 
‘th Strong that Master’s love-story begins. 
He meets on the border of the lake the daugh- 
r of an eccentric man who has immured 
imself from society in the solitude of the 
forest. She has been brought up without 
knowledge of the world, and is as charm- 
ng and natural as a dryad. Master instantly 
falls in love and strives to win her, but finds 
t no task. The romance which con- 
cerns these two is exceedingly alluring, and 
comes to a climax in a dramatic episode. 
Strong has his romance, too—a™aciturn af- 
fair of few words and deep feeling, which 
takes firm hold of the reader’s sympathy. 


easy 


Mr. Bacheller has put a pair of children in 
this latest story of his, who are in their way 
as good characters as any that he has ever 
Thoroughly natural children they 
are, full of unintentional mischief, inspired 
with hero-worship toward their uncle Sile. 
Nothing could be more characteristic of un- 
trained, unspoiled youngsters than their man- 
ner of discussing Strong, after their first 
sight of him. They had expected to see a 
magnificent and heroic figure. “Sue” had 
determined give him her twenty-five cents. 
They sappointed in the rough woods- 
man. 


created. 


‘D like Uncle Sile?” Sue whispered. 

Fo: moment Socky dia not change his atti- 
tude or make any reply. 

“1 wouldn’t give him no twenty-five cents,” 
Sue added. 

“ Don’t speak to me,” Socky answered, with a 
quick movement of his knee. 


For those who can read sympathetically be- 


tween the lines, there is much in such pas- 
sages as this. 


Strong, 


The story is rich in happenings. 
whether in the parlors of the town or in his 
own woods, is always the source of oddly 


and _ incidents. Like 
Holden, he combines a genuine humor that 
does good to one’s heart, with a certain ele- 
mental strength of character that makes one 
love and respect him. I think it will be th 
general opinion that Silas Strong is the best 
book that Mr. Bacheller has written since 
Eben Holden—perhaps the best he has ever 
written. It is an epic of the woods, the life- 
story of a sturdy, original man, and an idyl- 
lie tale of love, all rolled into one. It is force- 
ful, and its sentiment strikes home. 


amusing speeches 
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IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of Silas Strong 


Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson is the author of 
The Flower of Youth and several other novels 
of an idyllic character, dealing with child- 
hood and the child-spirit in men and women 
in a manner that warms the heart while it 
gratifies the literary sense. There is some- 
thing poetic in his writings, yet they impress 
one as poetry that has been actually lived, 
and then, before it has lost the warmth of 
life, turned into His latest novel, 
Miss Primrose, like his other stories, is full 
of the trifling things that are so important 
and the humorous things that are so pathetic 
to all who tread “the little, narrow, sinuous 
path of life.” It is the tale of a woman 
whose childhood slipped away in unselfish 
service to an aging and invalid father, but 
vwne who never lost the child-spirit as she 
yrew older, and kept ever fresh the memory 
of her one incipient romance. And it is the 
tale of the boy who grew up beside her in 
the intimacy of “next-doorhood.” It is he, 
indeed, who tells the story, and his persistent 
boyishness makes the pages bright. The scene 
is in “Grassyford,” a quiet country village 
such as Holmes would have loved to “go to 
pieces” in, and Mr. Gilson makes us see 
all its quaintness and loveliness. Miss Prim- 


prose. 
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rose, in all her gentle affectionate dealings— literary art in which the essentials are 

with the boy, and later with the boy’s son; approximation to the point of view of 

with the grotesque little Egyptologist, myth-making savage, and a cultivated, m 
“Hiram Ptolemy”; with “Johnny Keats,” ern sense of romance and story-values. T] 
the boy who grew into a novelist through her peculiar form of fiction is well exemplif 
encouragement; with “ Nathaniel Butler,” in Chatwit, the Man-talk Bird, by Phi 
the country editor who printed, under pro- Verrill Mighels, who has also. writi 
test, her father’s interminable sonnets—is al- Bruvver Jim’s Baby and The Ultimate P 
ways lovable and always delicious. How the sion. It is a tale of the wilds of Nevada 

author has succeeded in making this char- habited by mountain-lion, lynx, grizzly b 
acter so unobtrusive yet so softly suggestive, and coyote, with many other creatures w 
in sounding the note of sentiment continu- live the joyous but perilous life of forest a 
ally without ever jangling the keys of senti- plain. Among these animals comes a ha 
mentality, in being intimate without being human intelligence in the form of Chatw 
overfamiliar, and in being—I may quote in the magpie, who has learned the speech 
earnest what Sydney Smith once wrote in man while in captivity, and the effect of | 


jest—“a great many other things without superior wit and strange gift of tongue is 
being a great many other things”—the re- make him the head of his clan and a pers 
viewer cannot attempt to explain. All that of consequence among all the birds a 
is plainly evident is that Mr. Gilson has a_ beasts. But while he has been a _ priso: 
rarer, finer appreciation of the things we all among men, Chatwit has several times giv 
know and love than have we ourselves, and warning of the approach of marauding a1 
since his themes are the homely things of mals to the ranch where he lived, and 
life he rouses an instant response in every caused their death or 
mind. 





serious harm. TI 
fact, when it becomes known, arouses dee} 
enmity toward him among the wild folk, « 
The writing of animal stories for adult pecially in the hearts of Wo-cri, the coyote. 
readers is a curious and fascinating kind of and Omnus, the mountain-lion, who regar 


himself as king of the region. Chatwit, h 
ever, protects himself by the use of his ma 
talk, which causes consternation among t 
other animals, and Bolo, the grizzly, takes | 
his quarrel. The fight which ensues betwe« 
the lion and the big bear is stirring in 
display of animal courage and fierce, prin 
tive tactics. There is a subtle significan: 
in the story, as showing what responsibilit 
and peril even a very little of the man-powe: 
carries with it. The author writes with ra 
understanding of animals and a quaintnes 
of conceit that will appeal almost equall; 
to old and young. 


An original idea in the publishing of fi 
tion will be embodied in Harper’s Novelett 
a series of story-books for grown-ups edite: 
by William Dean Howells and Henry Mills 
Alden, editor of Harper’s Magazine. Muc! 
of what is best in American literature ex 
presses itself in the form of short or mediun 
length stories. The best short stories thr 
with the pulse of everyday real life; they ar 
alive with the literary inspiration of tl 
Copyright, 106, by E. F. Foley hour. The names of the distinguished ed 
PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS tors of Harper’s Novelettes are guarante: 
Author of Chatwit, the Mantalk Bird that only the best of fiction is included 
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the series. As the tales are of more length 
and consequence than the term “ short story ” 
ordinarily denotes, the word “ novelette ” has 
been chosen to describe them. Every one is 
vital and absorbing, and as a whole they will 
present a lively and realistic interpretation 
of life as it is lived. 


Each book in the series will deal with a 
separate and distinct theme, as indicated by 
the titles, so that the volumes individually 
will have both unity and continuity of inter- 
est. The editors have had regard for the fact 
that when the mind has warmed up to a 
given subject, it does not turn with readiness 
to another. After reading a good story, one 
desires to see what further can be done along 
the same line. Yet the reader may weary of 
the style and particular point of view of any 
one author. In the “ Novelette” series this 
difficulty is avoided, for the tales afford the 
greatest possible variety consistent with the 
main purport of each volume. There are tales 
of humor and pathos, tales of lowly lives and 
of those more highly placed, tales of romance 
and of adventure, all joined together in a gen- 
eral kinship of theme, and all characterized by 
the same quality of genuine, telling, human 
interest. Moreover, there is a decided in- 
tellectual pleasure in observing the various 
modes of treatment employed by the con- 
tributing authors, and their differing views 
of life. The series will provide a most inter- 
esting and valuable study for the connoisseur 
of literature, and a treasury of the best stories 
for readers of all classes. 


The first volume of Harper’s Novelettes is 
now ready. It is entitled Their Husbands’ 


Wives, and all the stories in it bear upon an 
interesting phase of married life. 
at the table of contents will convey a better 
impression of the quality of the book than 


A glance 


pages of description. The titles are as fol- 
lows: Eve’s Diary, by Mark Twain; Covered 
Embers, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; Life’s 
Accolade, by Abby Meguire Roach; The 
Bond, by Emery Pottle; The Eyes of Affec- 
tion, by George Hibbard; The Marriage Ques- 
tion, by Grace Ellery Channing. These tales 
are in a class by themselves. They are close- 
packed with interest, and from the stand- 
point of literary art are far above the level 
of the average ephemeral magazine story. The 
editors have selected only those examples of fic- 
tion which in their opinion have lasting merit. 
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OrTvitie LILJENCRANTZ 
Author of Randvar the Songsmith 


Above is reproduced the latest portrait of 
Miss Ottilie Liljencrantz, whose new novel, 
Randvar the Songsmith, was reviewed in the 
preceding number of the “ Bookshelf.” Miss 
Liljencrantz has made a name for herself as 
a writer of Norse stories, among which may 
be mentioned A Ward of King Canute and 
The Thrall of Leif the Lucky. Her latest 
novel has been very favorably received by 
the press and the public. It has to do with 
the semi-historical legend of the sojourn of 
the Northmen in America, and its scene lies 
round about the old tower of Norumbega, 
mentioned in Longfellow’s poem, The Skele- 
ton in Armor. Its hero is a songsmith or 
bard, represented to be the son of the Viking 
who carried away King Hildebrand’s daughter 
in the poem alluded to. The story is remark- 
able for its boldness of conception and swift- 
ness of action, and its setting in the Ameri- 
can forest makes it peculiarly attractive. The 
author has used the old Norse myth of the 
werewolf with immense effect, and. with its 
help has constructed a.situation of strange 
psychological power. Miss Liljencrantz is 
thoroughly familiar with the ancient Norse 
lore, and her use of it does not suggest dull 
research. The story is dramatic, with a touch 
of weirdness. C. H. Gates. 























CHOCOLATE BON-BONS 


are the most delicious and the most perfect of 
confections. In their making nothing is used 
but the choicest chocolate, pure cane sugar, 
finest nuts and fruits and purest extracts 
of fruits and flowers. 


Lowney’s candies can be eaten freely—they are pure and wholesome. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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1 pound 
covers 300sq.ft. 


SELECT YOUR FLOOR WAX 
with the same consideration for wear 
and beauty as you would your wall 
covering. Just as important—even 
more so. The best results always 
follow the use of 


The Wax with a Guarantee 


It puts your floor in perfect condition 
and keeps it so. It is economical, sani- 
tary, lustrous, transparent, accentuating 
the natural grain of the wood. 


Send for Our Free Book 
“Beautifying and Caring for Wood Floors” 


an authority on all questions relating to 
the care of floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture. A book to read and keep for future 
reference. ; 

Old English Floor Wax comes in one, 
two, four and eight pound cans, Soc. per 
pound. If your dealercannot supply you, 
write to us direct, giving his name, and 
we will send you a 

LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE 
together with our question-blank, 
which, filled out, will bring an an- 
swer (free) telling what treatment 
your floor needs. : . 

We guarantee our finishes to give 
entire satisfaction when used as 
irected, or refund your money 


A. 8. BOYLE & CO. 


D, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest exclusive manufacturers 
of Floor Wax in the world, 


ADVERTISER 


The value of a 
hand fire extin- 
guisher depends upon the 
strength of its construc- 
tion and range of operation. 
It is right here that the 
effectiveness of the Patrol 
comes in. Each part is 
made with the same care 
as if intended for a $5000 
fire engine. The shell is 
of one piece pure copper— 
is formed into shape by 
rolling and spinning. The 
edges are joined by dove- 
tailing and the join thus 
formed is brazed and ham- 
mered under steam pres- 
sure, and (as hammering 
hardens copper) the join 
becomes the strongest part 
of the extinguisher. 
Afterhammering, thecyl- 
inder is perfectly smooth— 
youcan feelno joint. Pass 
your ,=hand around the cyl- 
inder of any other extin- 
guisher but the “Patrol” 
and you will feel a lap joint or seam as in an 
ordinary milk can—a positive proof of inferiority 
in construction, Before purchasing make this 
test. You can feel no joint in the 


PATROL 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


It is tested to 350 pounds pressure, 
The bottle holder is of cast brass, 
The cap which closes the “shell” 
is of tough red brass. The bottom 
is “sprung” in with a locking 
joint. 


The hose is attached with a swivel 
joint, is tested to 400 pounds, and 
cannot be pulled off. The nozzle 
is non-corrosible. The compieted 
Patrol Extinguisher te post- 
tively the most reliable, convent- 
ent, and durable of all hand fire- 
fighting appliances, It wil! last 
for activeservice almost indefin- 
itely, you just invert it and, in an 
instant, you have its full power 
at your command, The Patrel 
Extinguisher is made by the 
largest makers of fire apparatus 
in the world and endo by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Write forfree book 100 
How to Fight Fire. 

Several desirable territories 
are yet open for efficient, reli- 
able agents. 


AERICAN-JAFRANCE [IRE ENGINE (0. 


The Largest Builders of Fire Fighting Apparatas In the World. 
General Office, 100 Erie St., 
ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
Branches: New York, 20 Warren 8t.; 
Boston, 204 Washington St. ; 
itimore, 1134 Calvert Building; 
cago, 878 Wabash Ave. 
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ined Eileeders. 


Excel all others in all practical and necessary features. 
The porcelain lining is real porcelain fused on sheet steel, and indes- 
tructible. This means a sweet, clean refrigerator—no foul odors. 
The doors are air-tight. Ordinary refrigerator doors lock in one 
place only—The Leonard door lock (see cut) draws the door air-tight 
against the door frame, and locks it top, bottom and sides, so that air 
cannot get in around the edges. This means your ice bill is cut in half. 
The shelves slide in metal bars and are adjustable to any height (see 
cut)—very convenient. By putting in extra shelves for pies, etc. we 
increase the capacity one-third without extra cost. 
There are nine walls to preserve the ice—(see cut below.) 
the price is % less than tile lining, and the wdieiguater better, : 
F by all the best deal 1 sh f f t a 
This Style. 55n22246; os the Mimissiggi and Ohio Rivers,” Beware of imitutions made with whine point the This is the 
Polished Oak Case. is poisonous, you can scratch it with a pin. LEONARD LOCK 
hw r Saw akes i 
yy {Sliding Adjustablep. Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co, hs: ~~ 
$2 7,50 ; Shelves ' 14 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. : 
Write for free sample py yor Cross Section of Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator. 
of porcelain lining 


and catalog showing - oan) | , 2 is Br E 























as 50 other styles. 


The Marriage of William Ashe wunBiatt Sao 


* The most noteworthy heroine of English fiction since ‘ Becky Sharp,’ declares Zi/e in praise 
of Lady Kitty in Mrs. Ward's great novel. It is a story that will endure—a masterpiece of mod- 
ern English fiction, There is a breadth of sympathy, a delicacy of touch in the great moments 
of abandonment, a realness which makes the book not so much a picture of life as life itself. 
Iilustrated. Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW W_YORK 











E. 8. CHIL D, An HITECT, ANNOUNCES THE PUB- 


LICATION OF A NEW AND ENL ARGED EDITION OI 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” FOR 1906. 


This book has had more thought and labor expended on it than any of its pred 
sors, and is in every way more complete. It contains floor plans, descriptions, 
mates and correctly drawn perspectives. In lesign, in clearness and in its value 
all who intend to build a beautiful home it is unlike any other publication. 

PRICE OF NE ¥., 1906 EDITION “COL xii 4 am HOUSES,” 
$2.00 BY EXPRESS PREPA 


A volume containing all the designs shown in the new boc ms ‘AND INCLUDING A 
SELECTION OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSES FROM ALL PREVIOUS 
ISSUES, has been prepared, Price, by express prepaid, $5.00. Address 


E. S. CHILD, Architect, 60 New Street, New York 








Beautiful—and Cheap 


Soft, velvety colors, that will wear as long 
as colors can, and cost 50% less than paint 
to buy and to apply, come from using 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Made with the best pigments, the best fixa- 
tives, and Creosote, *‘ the best wood preserv- 
ative known.” The only stains made of 
Creosote and without petroleum 





Stained-wood samples and color chart sqnt free 


Samvuel Cabot, Sole Manufacturer 
145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Roof stained moss-green, walls silver-gray, and lined throughout 
Agents at all Central Points. with Cabot's Sheathing Quilt for warmth. 





Claude & Starck, Arch ts, Madison, Wis. 
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¢ Made 


of Glass 


OPAL 
Refrigerators 


ice-cold! Glass-clean! The combination is the 
nearest thing to perfection in food protection, and 
is found only in the OPAL REFRIGERATOR. 
Perfect food protection is equally important with 
critical food selection. That is why you will be 
interested—vitally interested—in our Book. We 
sendit free. It tells you all about the OPAL 
REFRIGERATOR; the wonderful snow-white glass 
of which it is made; the simple and sanitary con- 
struction that makes it easy to keep it spotless 
and odorless inside and out--as clean, and as 
easily cleanable as a glass bowl. 
AIfOPAL REFRIGERATORS are lined through- 
out, ice and provision chambers alike, with heavy 
Opal Glass. Will never crack or “craze,” and is 
practically everlasting. Absolutely non-absorbent 
and non-corrosive. Galvanized ice rack, remov- 
able for cleaning, Top, basé, walls and doors in- 
sulated with one-inch wall of Compressed Block 
Granite Wool, two courses of insulating fibre and one inch 
dead airspace. 25 per cent, saving in ice guaranteed 
Furnished with either Opal exterior or oak case Write 
for illustrated book and detailed descriptions ot the most 
pertect refrigerator in the world. The Book is FREE. 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO., Box D, Indianapolis, Ind. 











INVESTIGATE THE 


Wild Life of | 
Orchard and Field POULTRY BUSINESS 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


New Edition. with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Write for a free copy of my book 
which describes the 


Profitable Combinations 
OF 


Egg, Broiler & Roaster Farms 


It gives the prices paid for 
¢gg¢s and poultry week by week 
for the past three years. It tells 
how and wihena hatch taken off 


is Sanitary, Germproof, 
pry » each week in the year could be 


a 





Adds Health, Beauty, Value 
TO THE HOME OR ANY BUILDING 

It costs much less than 
ceramic tile, and is easier 
to erect. Will not craze 
or come off 


Weir ieie) 
Cal salt 


nabbed 
=] 


For Bathrooms, Halls, 
Restaurants, Lavato- 
ries, Kitchens, and every 
place that rich and sanitary 
conditions are desired im 
Wainscot, Wall or Ceil- 
ing. Designs and colorings 
suitable for every purpose. 
- Nothing else “ just like” it. 
“Enametile” has been successfully used from Turkish 
Bote to Refrigerators, and endorsed by representative archi 
ects. 
_ Sample and Catalog mailed free with instructions for erect 
ing, if dealer don’t supply. 


N.Y. Metal Ceiling Co.,655,Etc.,W, 24th Street, New York,N.Y 





most profitably marketed. It shows how you 
can make $2.00 on a large winter roaster. It 
tells what profits can be made with each of the 
popular breeds, and the costs of production. 


I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders 
are used on the money-making farms. It is my 
business to teach those who use them to do so 
profitably. Whether your needs are small or 
large, I will furnish, without charge, estimates 
and plans for a complete equipment that will 
insure success without your spending a dollar 
uselessly. Send tor my complete literature, 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
4544 Henry St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| GAS RANGES 


@ Are you interested in gas ranges that save gas? . 
Would you like lower gas bills? Then buy a range that is scientif- 
ically constructed — that economizes gas. 
@ See that the Jewel Trade Mark and the 
name “Detroit Stove Works’’ is on your 
range. It is for your protection, it is your 
best guarantee of low gas bills. 
@ The construction of Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges 
is the secret of their economy. Ask the dealer to 
show you the mew styles. Examine the double 
walls of steels—the seamless and jointless outside 
4 wall—the patent interlocking removable linings 
ye — the star-shaped gas saving burners —the safety 
pilot light which prevents any possibility of New 52-16 Series 
explosion—the direct gas-savirg flue construction and the adjust- 
able valves which can be instantly adapted to your local gas pressure. 
@ Note the solid, substantial Jewel Quality material and workmai 
ship, which insures long life. You wi!l then know why more Detr: 
Jewels are sold than any other and why it will pay you to see that the 
Jewel Trade Mark is on your range. 


aa If there is no dealer in your town send 2-cent stamp for a copy of our handsome book|et 
Cooking With Gas. 


Contains a choice collection of recipes by famous cooks, 
and valuabie information about Gas Ranges. 


Detroit Stove Works, Largest Stove Plant in the World, Detroit and Chicaco 


































































New Series 70-18 
Elevated Oven, Broiler & 
Low Warming Closet 


FOOT-POWER LATHES | ; . WHEN INSTALLING STEAM HEAT 














do not overlook the item of valves, fo r 
matter what kind of boiler may be used, 
valves will detract from the efficiency of your | 
Specify and insist on having 


JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


—they are absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for our new booklet, ** Valve Troubles, and 
How to Avoid Them 
_ SEREINS BROS,, 75 John Street, New York 


For Electrical and 
Experimental Work 


For Gunsmiths and Tool | 
Makers. For Bicycle repair | 
work. ForGeneral Machine- 
The best _ pore r lathes made. 
ata/lo, 


W. P. & JOHN BARNES C C0. 605 ruby si. Rockford. Ill. 





Shop Work. 












A Book of Seaietslows 


New, Original and Beautiful Designs for One 
One-and-a- Half Story Bungalows, with floor p 
descriptions and estimates. 

Artistically printed in Sepia tones. No other! 
like it. 
Send for it, and write me about plans. Price, 


1, $2.00. 
“t . E. HOLMAN, Architect, 
No. 18, 1020Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





































WHEN TIRED 
of ordinary details you will find pleasure in 
selecting colors of 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


for your house. 


NO OFFENSIVE ODOR 


Write for particulars of 


AUSTRIAN GRAY 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 
103 -105 -107 Broad Street, BOSTON 


The following firms act as our Agente: H. M. HOOKER Co 
s7 W. Randolph St., Chicago; W. S. HUESTON, 22 E. 22d St 
New York: JOHN D. S. io. 218 Rese St., Philadelphia; 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal ; H. MCDONALD 
CHAPMAN & FRAZER, ARCHITECTS. BOSTON. Grand Rapids, Mich. ; ey = ca at Central Pacific Coast points 




















































HARPER’S 


EVERYTHING!| 


IN THIS ROOM 
THOROUGHLY CLEANED 


BY THE 


VACUUM CLEANER 


The dust is drawn from carpets, rugs, chairs, 
Statuary, moulding, picture frames, cornices, and 
upholstery of all kinds, through small lines of 
hose, easily handled, to receptacles in the base- 
ment, where it is retained until destroyed. 

Dust not scattered about as by the old method 
of cleaning by broom or carpet -sweeper, but is 
actually removed. The small dust particles that 


MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISER. 


ordinarily remain on furniture after sweeping are not present, 
Any one can handle the hose, and the result,in absolute cleanliness, is the delight of the 


house owner. Carpets and cleaned 


cleaning unnecessary. 


rugs 


without 


removal, which renders the annual house- 


The White House, the residence of Miss Ilelen Gould, the St. Regis Hotel, the Times Building, 
the Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh, and the Jordan-Marsh Store, Boston, to 


mention different types of buildings, are all 


cleaned 


by the Vacuum Cleaner. 


The engine may be 
installed in the base- 
ment and run by 
electric or other pow- 
er. It takes up but 
little room and is 
easily managed. 





“THE STAR” 
Asbestos Pad 


for Dining 
Tables 


4 ty. E only protection to the most highly polished 
-t surface against injury from moisture and hot 
dishes, | Easy to handle; MADE TO FOLD to 
convenient size to lay away in drawer when not in 
use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, covered 
with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft, 
and noiseless. Made to order for any size table 
Leaves for extension if required. ; 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
material for tables when cloth is not used—round, 
Square, or oval, 5 to 18 inches in size. 


For full information, estimates Jor 
installing the plant in your house or 


building, etc., address 


Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


DAVID T. KENNEY, PRES'’T. 
DEPT. S 
427 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


that marks the flight of time and 
the respect and esteem of friends 
expressed in Silver. To retain its 
beauty and brilliancy it should al- 


ELECTR G 


Silver Polish 


SILICON 


Its cardinal merit, great brilliancy without abrasion, 
has made it famous around the world. At grocers 
and druggists. Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and pol 
isbing Gold and Silver has equal merits. 15 cents. 


“Sriicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 





Write for descriptive booklet 





L. W. KERNEY & CO., 246 W. 62d St., Chicago, Ill 
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_ The Power Behind the 
Windmill 


If you could open the door and look 
within the tower or structure which sup- 
ports many a windmill, you would find 
the little inconspicuous machine shown 
in the picture, which works independent 
of wind or weather. Because it is alw ays 
dependable, it is preferred by every user 
of water who has been through a “ wind- 
mill-experience.”” If the owners of wind 
power find it necessary to supplement 
their mills by installing a 


Hot-Air Pump 


is it not therefore wise to profit by their 

experience, and before going to the ex- 

pense of erecting an elaborate tower or 

a cheap and unsightly structure, to 

investigate, first, the merits of the 

Hot-Air Pump? It isa machine of 

low power, which cannot explode, 

so simple in construction as to be 

one of the wonders ofthe Twentieth 

Century, so easy of operation that 

any child can start or stop it, as 
required. 


Practically automatic, the cost of maintenance 
is almost nil : Capacity, 100 to 100,000 gallons 
of water per diem. One of these pumps, repre- 

senting a permanent investment which will outlast a generation, 
can now be bought at the very low price-of $108, Descriptive 
catalogue “Hi” sent free on application. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York 239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 40 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W 
234 Craig Street West, Montreal, P. Q 
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Clean 


2 Chocolates | 
Stacys Ponkoen : | The illustrations show two ways The way Stacy's 


of putting the chocolate coating on “ Forkdipd” Chocolates are 

confectionery. The usual practice 
is to have the centers dipped by girls who hold them in their fingers while putting on 
the coating. This method is not clean. The most careful manufacturer can not prevent 
unclean hands or nails, abraded or perspiring skin. 


Stacy’s Forkdipd Chocolates 
are dipped with a fork so that the hands do not touch them in making. This method of 
making Stacy's Forkdipd Chocolates insures purity. Only the purest most expensive 
materials are used. The flavors are made from natural fruit and are exquisite. All 
desirable flavors in each dollar box. If your confectioner does not have it send 


to-day for an elegant 3-layer 20-ounce box fresh/from our kitchens. $1.00 express paid. 
Half size box—50c., Express Paid. Large Sample Box, Postpaid, 10c. 


155 Clinton Ave. N. O. T. STACY CO, Rochester, N. Y. 


coated—The clean way, 
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The Accomplice 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL . 
It is within bounds to say that it is the very best novel 
founded on a crime and its unravelling that has been published 
in a decade—and we do not forget Conan Doyle or Raffles 
either.—NASHVILLE AMEKICAN. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK aE 


SOUPS. 


* 
READY,fOR USE 
AS AETER HEATING 




















Adelicacy and a food in one luscious combina- 
tion. There’s no describing the taste, yet the 
tongue can tell it. It has the smooth, rich, full 
cream flavor which Swiss Milk gives when com- 
bined with pure chocolate, as only D. Peter of 
Switzerland biends it. The proof is in the eating. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St.. N. Y. 
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One Refrigerator 
Uses 50 Ibs. of Ice a Day 
Another only 25 Ibs. 


You ought to know the reason for this great difference 
in the ice bills before you buy a new refrigerator. 

ou pay for an “Ice Eating” refrigerator over and 
over again whilea good refrigerator soon pays for itself 
Serine of ice. 

When you go into a store to buy a refrigerator, the 
dealer will tell you about the refrigerator he has to sell— 
he will not tell you the good points of other refrigera- 
tors, nor will he tell you the bad points about his 
refrigerator. 


Let us Tell You Why 


the McCray Refrigerator is the best refrigerator built 

—why it uses less ice and why it protects your health. 
Your name and address on a postal card will bring 

aay large catalogue, and a valuable book “How to 


sea Refrigerator. 
Zinc-Lined Refrigerators 
Cause Disease 


The zinc corrodes and the oxides poison mil’: and 
food, causing serious disease. An unsanitary refriger- 
ator, (whether lined with zinc or anything else) ) often 
causes serious sickness, yet few A. think of laying 
the blame where it actually belongs. Children are 
especially table to sickness caused by refrigerator 


a McCray 


Refrigerators 
Opal Glass, Tile, or White 
Wood Lined 


are built in all sizes for Residences, Clubs, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, kets. Florists, 
etc. Satgened by paveccians, bose hospitals and ce 
people Cray System of Ref 

insures a perfect circulation of pure <a Hey os a 
lutely dry that salt and matches can be bs nape in a McCray 
Refrigerator without getting damp. McCray Refrigera- 
tors are lined Geaccheut with Opal Glass, Tile, or 
Odorless White Wood, (no zinc is used.) ey 
are dry, clean and hygienic, of superior construction, 
are unequaled for economy of ice and can be iced from 
outside of house. Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 


McCray Refrigerators are also built to order. 
Catalogues and estimates free. 


Catalogue No. 81 for Residences. Be, 46 for Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Institutions, etc., . 57 for Meat Mar- 
kets, No. 64 for Grocers, No. 7i for Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 


488 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Chicago Office 55 Wabash Ave. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities. 


ADVERTISER. 


Many people think they are unlucky with 
flowers. Possibly they have never been lucky 
enough to secure a copy of Dreer’s Garden Book. 
Itis better than ever for 1906, and more than ever a 
necessity to the woman who wants to be envied for the 

beauty and variety of her flower garden. 


DREER’S 


GARDEN BOOK 
for 1906—FREE 


makes ‘luck with flowers ’’ a matter of mere selection 
and personal taste. Selection is made easy by more 
than 1000 illustrations, including colored plates. There 
are 7000 choice flowers and vegetables listed, ranging 
from the old-fashioned sorts. of grandmother's time, 
to the latest achievements of the horticulturist’s art. 

DREER’S Garden Book for 1906 will be sent 
free to any address on application, if this magazine 
is mentioned. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sanna 


by 
M. E. WALLER 


A really delightful romance of the old town of Nan- 
tucket, a typical vacation story, satisfying, _—. 


original in both theme and tre atment. 


By the au 
thor of The Wood-carver o} 'Lympus 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








Dana C.R 


arethe best. Always on their own roots. DSe int i 

the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. _Over 50 30 years experience 

Flewer and vegetable Seeds aap A with 

every order. Write fo 

NEw GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 

for 1906—the leading rose catalogue of America. 116 pages. Mailed 

y Bg Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them and all 

other desirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 

THE DINCEE & CONARD Ma! West Crove, Pa. 














Make sure a yield of quantity and 

uality. When your father planted 
erry’s, they were the*best on the mar- 
ket, ut they have been improving ever 
since. We are experts in flower and 

table seeds. 
Annual, beautifully illustrated, 
free to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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CRYSTAL © 
Domino |, 


A 


. y 
Sold only in 5lb. sealed boxes! 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR - 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
Ox By grocers everywhere. Cx® 


S\HE import duty on foreign Champagne is fifty per 
cent—that leaves only half the price you pay to 
represent wine value. And because this duty, not 
the quality, makes the difference 


Great Western 
Extra Dry 


Champagne 


~~ at half the price of imported, is a@// value. 
The age—nearly one hundred years—of 
the Great Western Vineyards in New York 
State, has given to the soil the same elements which have imparted to 
foreign Champagnes their peculiar qualities. 
Great Western is made under Old-World methods. 
It is absolutely pure and aged for five years. 
Ideal in every respect —effervescence, delicacy of flavor 


and bouquet. 
Great Western received a Gold Medal at Paris, an acknow- 


ledgment of high quality accorded no other American vintage. 
We invite comparison. Try Great Western. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N.Y. 


Sold everywhere by dealers in fine wines. At Hotels, Restaurants and Caf_4s. 
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' Preserves 


THE ONLY FRUITS IN THE WORLD WITH $1,000 
PURITY GUARANTEE ON EVERY JAR 


BISHOP & COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 
15 JAY STREET, NEW YORK 


| 
| 
How to Keep Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, New York University 










Good © tdwce.: OM FD. 











This book will be found of great help to every housekeeper. It outlines in 
a clear, readable manner a simple but comprehensive system of keeping 
the household accounts. No previous knowledge of bookkeeping is re- 
quired. There are sample pages in the book showing exactly how the 
system 1s put to practical use. 

Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
ohh oe & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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and 
Confections 


Always the center of attraction 

I; For sale where the best 1s sold 

Whitnans, Instantaneous Chocolate 
Made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Established 1842. 


ULNA SURO 
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A MODERN BATHROOM 
IS THE KEY TO HOME COMFORT 


n the bathroom are centered the comfort and convenience of the 
modern home. “Stasdard” Ware makes the bathroom a delight, a pleasure, 
a continuous source of pride in possession, and use. The white purity of 
its china-like surface is sanitary perfection — health insurance for your 
. . . . . ee 

family—and the first aid inthe making ofthe Home Ideal.’’“Stasdard” Por- 
celain Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories are a necessity to the 
new home and indispensable in modernizing the old. A house equipped 
with it is strictly modern and sanitary. Its cost is well within the 
range of economy, and its beauty will satisfy the most luxurious tastes. 

Our 100-page Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, 
and itlustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in 
detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever 
issued on the subject FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, Design P 26 can be purchased from any plumber 
at a cost approximating $100.00—not counting freight, labor or piping. 
CAUTION: Every piece of genuine “Standesf” Ware bears our “Standaxf’ “ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and 
has our trade-mark Stnecand? on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not 
Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 
Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. A, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York : ‘Steséernf’ Bullding, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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As the unfolding of the ivory- 
tinted petals reveals the lily in 
all its glorious beauty and fresh- 
ness—so with bubbling 


pite ROK 


—every bottle opened 
is a revelation of the purity and 
healthfulness of this crystal- 
clear mineral water. 
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HEINZ 


Way 
of teeseremni 


The Heinz Way of preserving is truly 
a perfected art,so remarkable is it for 
retaining the exquisite flavor of the fresh 
fruits. None but the choicest of these, 
selected from the finest orchards, and pure 
granulated sugar, are used. 


In preparation for the kettles, the 
fruit is individually inspected and washed; 
berries are hulled and cherries are seeded 
by hand; and everything that thought, care 
and equipment can do is done to make our 
preserved fruits among the most tempting 
of Heinz 57 Varieties. 


On every hand Heinz cleanliness 
plays its part. The mammoth preserving 
kitchens, with their rows of great shining 
kettles, are light, cheerful, airy, inviting. 
Every jar and crock is sterilized. Order 
and purity prevail everywhere, for that is 
the Heinz Way. 


Your grocer sells Heinz Preserves in 
crocks, jars and cans of various sizes. 


Strawberries, Cherries, Pineapples, 
Damsons, Red Raspberries, ete. 


Learn more of the Heinz Way of sup- 
plying pure foods for your home by read- 
ing our interesting little booklet “The Spice 
of Life.” Acopy will be mailed on request. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U.S. A, 


roy 
VARIETIES 
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Dedveiser | 


The Anheuser-Busch Electric Sign, Longacre Square, New York City 


Budweiser 


The King of Bottled Beers 
is served at all the Best Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes in every 
civilized country. 
It is famed among epicures for its delicious flavor, exquisite taste 


and mellowness. Because of its Quality and Palatability, Budweiser, 
although highest in price, has a greater sale than all other Bottled Beers. 


Bottled only at the Home Plant. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis U.S.A. 
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a a la Creme 


Dainty, Delicious and Wholesome 
Anyone Can Prepare Them 


6 Eggs 1 Tablespoonful Flour 
1 Tablespoonful Butter Salt to Season 


14 Pint Milk Pepper to Season 
¥% Teaspoonful Armour’s Extract of Beef 


Directions for Preparing 


@ Boil the eggs fifteen minutes; remove the shells and cut them in halves 
crosswise. Slice a little off the bottom to make them stand. Put the 
butter in frying pan to melt, then add the flour. Mix until smooth, add 
the milk, and stir constantly until it boils. Add the Extract of Beef, 
(previously dissolved in water) salt and pepper. Stand the eggs ona 











heated platter; pour the sauce over and around them. Serve very hot. = at 


@ There are fifty other recipes or more in Culinary Wrinkles. 
Sent postpaid on request if you enclose a metal cap from a jar of 


9 


AWrmours 
EXTRACT ce“BEEF 


4 The BE ST EXTRACT $ 


The BEST BEEF 
Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 


ARMO unt COMPANY 
hica go 
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The average woman has much to be And her own gown fits perfectly. 
thankful for on Easter morning. But—what if it should rain, or a passing 
She has just heard a good sermon. carriage splatter her with mud? 
Her husband wears his frock coat, his Well, what if it should? Couldn't she 
silk hat and his white waist-coat. Her use Ivory Soap, and, by doing so, remedy 
daughter's hat is a “dream.” the disaster? Of course she could! 
And so, this timely bit of advice is offered. Parasols; lace collars and 
cuffs; dainty fabrics of all kinds, including organdies, lawns, dimities, wash 


silks, muslins, etc., which have become soiled, can be made to ldok like 
new if washed with Ivory Soap suds and tepid water. 


Ivory Soap—99*#%0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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to Coffee as long as you can. 


If it hurts you VERY HARD 
it is easy to drop into the Postum 
Habit, because you have the fra- 
grant breakfast cup with the rich 
seal- brown color which changes 
to a ripe golden brown when rich 
cream is added. 








And the change in feeling is of 
tremendous value to those who 
appreciate health and _ strength 
with the ability to “do things.” 


“'There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal] Co., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A 
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Delicate Women, 
DYaitecttd elevate: 


—BOTH NEED 


PEARLINE 


Fabrics —= because Pearline 
cleanses Safely—Quickly — 
Without Rubbing. 

Women — because Pearline 
makes coarse things Easily 
washed by Delicate women 
and Delicate things Safely 
washed by Strong women. 




















WHAT THE 


Pullman Automatic 
Ventilator 


DOES: 


Admits Fresh Air without draught. 

Extracts Foul Air. 

Works day and night under all 
climatic conditions. 

Does not affect temperature of room. 


























No cost to maintain after installed. Can be installed 
in any window, stationary or non-stationary. 
Mounted on panels, to be placed beneath windows, 
which are finished to correspond with woodwork of rooms. 
No sane man will consciously take poison, yet these same 
SHU T THAT WINDOW ! men breathe the atmosphere of ill- ventilated "offic ses, homes 
AND WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 8 and clubs which are laden with the poisonous gases exhaled 
The Pullman Automatic Ventilator Co. from others’ lungs. 
» PA. Why continue such an injurious policy when the Pullman 
Branch Offices: Automatic Ventilator will supply nature's breath ? 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA The Pullman Automatic Ventilator Co. 
WaAshine YORK, PA. 


WASHINGTON 
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National Cloak & Suit Geo 
NEW YORK ITY | 


Our Fashion Book and Samples are Free 


to every woman who wishes to dress stylishly at moderate cost and without dressmaking worries. 
With our Fashion Book and Samples you can choose your style and material and express your 
own individual ideas as to how you wish your garment made. 
New York is the style center of the country, and no matter what design you choose from our 
Fashion Book, you can be sure that it is an up-to-date New York model. 
The Samples we send you put you in touch with the largest and 
most varied stock of fabrics designed especially for this season's wear. 
We guarantee to make you a garment which will 
fit and become you. If you are not satisfied with 
it, send it back and we will refund your money. 
We can turn your Spring and Summer dressmaking into a real 
pleasure instead of a season of care and worry. 
Over 400,000 discriminating women, many of whom were so 
difficult to fit that they could not be suited elsewhere, have found 
in our mail-order system a solution of all their dressmaking troubles. 
What we have done for them we certainly can do for you. 


SPRING SUITS 
Made to Order $4. t—G HZ5H New York Styles 


Our Fashion Book illustrates 
Shirt-Waist Suits . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . - $7.50 to $25 
Silkk Suits . . . . $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits (Cotton and Linen) $4.00 to $ 15 
Separate Skirts i - $3.50 to $15 
Silk Coats . ° ° . $9.75 to $20 
Rain Coats . . . $8.00 to $20 
| Jackets and Coats. . $5.75 to $15 

Also a full line of the new ‘‘Pony’’ Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 
WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 


| We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of the U. S.,which 
means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free to any part of the United States our new Spring and Sum- 


mer Book of New York Fashions, showing the latest 

| Styles and containing simple directions for taking measurements correctly ; also a large 

assortment of Samples of the newest materials. Write to-day; you will receive 
them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Established 17 years. 


“wank y 
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TIFFANY @) STVDIOS 


AS INTERIOR DECORATORS 


HE art of interior decoration—practised by many—is 

mastered by few. It is seldom that within the scope 

of one organization are found all of those facilities which 

the thorough execution of an elaborate decorative plan 
demands. 





The Tiffany Stvdios form a complete center of the interior 
decorative art. Whether they be looked to for the initial 
conception of a plan of decorative treatment, or to execute the 
details of an architect's specifications, their organization con- 
tains the artist and the artisan trained in intellect and ability 
to conceive and carry out each step. 


These steps comprise planning the scheme of treatment as 
a whole, also the working out of its details, which include 
cabinet trim, wall and ceiling decoration, stone and metal 
ornamentation, leaded glass i Bg floor coverings, tapestries, 
hangings and furniture. 


The many successes the Tiffany Stvdios have achieved in 
the decoration of churches, houses and public buildings 
testify to the extensiveness of their activities. 





Correspondence is invited relative to suggestions, preliminary 
sketches and estimates. 





TIFFANY STVDIOS 


MADISON AVENUE & 45tn STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ermoor 
Mattress $15. 


for it is built of the soft, springy, uniform Ostermoor sheets—and hand-laid in 

the tick. This insures, now and forever, a perfect resting-surface, conducive to 
absolute relaxation, the most essential thing in sleep. Impossible with any mattress that 
is stuffed. Even an expensive hair mattress soon becomes saggy and bumpy. And think 
of sleeping over a decaying mass of animal matter, germ-laden and disease-breeding 
(proof of this point sent to doubters on request). Ostermoor sheets of downy softness 
are antiseptic and germ-proof—the tick may be removed and washed. Send for 


Our Free Book, **The Test of Time” 


It contains 136 pages of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, 
and the restful sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. 

Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. If it fails to satisfy in any particular, 
we refund your money immediately and without question. 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2000 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; the highest grade merchant in every 
place. We were compelled to this move by th: necessity of protecting the public against a deluge of 
worthless imitations. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity— 
be sure to ask us who he is—will The Hair Mattress STUFFED -not built 
show you a mattress with the ‘‘Oster- p= — 
moor’’ name and label, That alone 
stands for mattress excellence the 
3 fest wide, 30 tbs. 10.00) world over. Be sure to look for 
3 tit 6 tacts wide, 1].79| o“7 name and trade-mark sewn on the 
4 fect wide, 40 tbs. 13.35 oo” nn oe y aged nn 
4 net 6 inches wide, 15,00 4 us, 0 a a 2 received, 

e you order of us by mail. 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


Express Charges Prepaid. OSTERMOOR & co. 
In two parts, nt: tra. 

Special tiecehiaecisipece,| £09 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 








omy 
Regular Sizes and Prices 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 
— $8.35 
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HE makers of these instruments have shown that 
genius for pianoforte making that has been defined 
as “an infinite capacity for taking pains.” @ The 
result of over eighty-two years of application of this 
genius to the production of musical tone is shown in the 
Chickering of to-day. @ Catalogue upon application. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 793 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1823 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 


StricTLy ReTaiLers No AGENTS 


Gold Brooches 


All 14-Karat Gold Photographs Upon Request 


Oval Amethyst in gold scroll border, - - - $ 9,00 


Five-point Coronet, with 5 baroque pearls, 4 oval 
pearls, leaves and bands set with half-pearls, - $16.00 


Sweet Pea, pink and green enamel, with solitaire 


diamond, - - - - - - - - $22.00 
Spray of Bleeding-hearts, pink-and-green enamel, 
set with 4 diamonds, - : - - - - $26.00 
Iris, enameled leaves, large baroque pearl with 3 
diamonds, - . . . - - - - $40.00 


Fancy Gold Scroll, green enamel, with oblong 
peridot, 3 diamonds and 1 pearl, - - - - $48.00 


Gold Barettes for the Hair 


All 14-Karat Gold Photographs Upon Request 


Roman gold, 2} in. long, open-work design, - $11.00 


Oval Pearl Loop, i in. . long, containing 49 half- 
pearls, - : - - - $16.50 


Elliptical-shaped, gold wire, 24 in. long, with 0s 
baroque pearls, - « ° » 


Oval, 14 in. long, border and net-work effect set 
with 51 whole pearls, - - - - - - $33.00 


Designs of Richer Brooches or Barettes Upon Request 


$24.00 


Jewelry on Approval 


Upon receipt of sat‘sfactory references from any National Bank 
or responsible business house, Tiffany & Co. will send on ap- 
proval selections from their stock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York 


37th Street 


Formerly at Umon Square 











Comparison of 
Prices 


Tiffany & Co. al- 
ways welcome a 
comparison of 
prices and an ex- 
amination of their 
merchandise. This 
applies to their en- 
tire stock of rich, 
as well as inexpen- 
sive, jewelry, silver- 
ware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, fine 
pottery, glassware 
and other artistic 
objects, on all of 
which their prices 
are as reasonable as 
is consistent with 
the standard of 
quality maintained 
by the house 


Tiffany Blue 
Book 


The 1906 edition of 
the Tiffany Blue 
Book is the first to 
be issued from the 
firm’s new Fifth 
Ave. marble build 
ing, and it concisely 
describes the large- 
ly increased stock. 
As heretofore, there 
are no illustrations 
of Tiffany & Co.'s 
wares, a convenient 
alphabetical _side- 
index giving quick 
access to the di- 
versified stock of 
this great estab. 
lishment.— 
Magazine 


To all persons at a 
distance from trade 
centers this Blue 
Book is a great con- 
venience, as it con- 
veys suggestions 
and gives prices of 
articles suitable for 
gifts. Itis oftenas 
difficult to think of 
an appropriate gift 
as to find money 
to pay for it. The 
Tiffany Blue Book 
obviates the first 
difficulty.— 
Register 


A copy of the Book 
will be sent upon 
request. Address 


Tiffany & Co. 
New York 
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TENSION RESONATOR 
in the 


pth Drillianey and vital— 


s singing quality of 
tone, toget Hy 

preserving 

nitely. 


composer, writes ° 
expressively on y 
it is this which, to 
stitutes their chief c 


The vital element 
musical instruments 
ing—board, which enlz 
enforces the vibratia 
strings. 


To resist the pressuf 
taut strings downwardwe 
sounding-board,through th@pr 
the sounding-board is givé 
upward arch, or “crown.” : 
“crown” is preserved in variot 
ways in different classes of stringed 


Masons Hamlin Co, 


New York: 129 Fifth Avenue ESTABLISHED 1854 Boston: 492 Boylston Street 
Chicago: Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard 


hcipal cities, 
descriptive g 

















of Public Approval 


The Great American Public has expressed its 
Confidence in The Prudential again, and in the Prac- 
tical American Way, not by words, but by deeds, 


The Increase in Insurance in Force 
in 1905 was over 
One Hundred and Thirteen Million Dollars 


Suppose you Inquire for a Policy Suitable to Yourself. You May be 
Surprised How Little It Will Cost. Write Your Name and Address on the 


Margin of this Advertisement and Send for a Plan of Home Protection and 
Saving that will Interest you. 


Write Now, While You Think of It. Dept.46. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N, J. 
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Factory to Home at Factory 
Prices. 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. 


The secret of ten years’ success is— 
More than one hundred thousand customers satisfied with 
our high-grade furniture. 


Write for Catalogues. The cream of furniture designs of the 
world brought to your door if you address us No. 53 No. lonia St 


Catalogue ‘‘A,” library, office, parlor and hall furniture. 
Catalogue ‘‘ B,” dining-room furniture. 
Catalogue ‘‘C,” bed-room furniture. 


Sa GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG..CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















ELI AND GAOUALTY G0. 


oF NEW Yorn=z 


1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1906 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 





IDELITY BONDS . 

zs EMPLOYERS" LIABILITY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . 
HEALTH . basa 
STEAM BOILER . ge Reserve for Unearned Premiums ‘ 2,943,243.89 
PLATE GLASS Reserve for Outstanding Losses ) 1,462,891.81 
BURGLARY . as required by law 
PLY WHEEL Surplus to Policy Holders ‘ ’ 2,986, 463.85 
BONDED LIST. . ._. Insurance that Insures 





Financial Condition, December 30, 1905 








Assets . .  $7,683,067.93 


























LOSSES PAID to December 30,1905, - $21,742,060.27 


a 9 A patella hy Pe } ( ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, J. G. a eeCLOUGn. ( DIRECTORS: } HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


HULL, WM, J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 
Agents in all considerable towns 
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FATHER 
of his 
COUNTRY 
and the §& 
FRIEND 
of his 
COUNTRY 
FH ARAB 
Those who 
maintain the 
highest 
national life 
may share the 
honors with 
the founders. 


Quaker © 


is a mighty factor in contributing to the 
nation a wholesome sturdiness, a rugged 
health, a splendid ambition and conquering 
strength. ae It brings good digestion, trusty nerves 
and firm muscles. a The battles of national life 
may be won or lost at the dining-tables of its 
homes. aa He is a public benefactor who provides 
a worthy food for his fellow men. 


The Cereal that “Tastes So 
Good” All the Time. 
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<€ECILIAN 


METAL ACTION 


























_ PLANO PLAYER 


You know that wood is always affected by 
atmospheric and climatic changes. 
On this account, piano players of all kinds have 


sooner or later given trouble to their owners, because 


heretofore all actions have been built of wood. 


Damp weather, hot weather, starting the furnace, 
or any one of half a dozen changes has caused a 
swelling or a shrinkage in the wood, and presently a 
leak, made repairs necessary. 


l Ask any owner if he has not had trouble with his 


Piano Player. 
oo ACTION J} 75. Metal Acton of the Cecian Piano Player 
f does away with all troubles of this sort. 


The “ primary” valves and Pneumatics, the “secondary” valves and pneumatics, 
and the “wind chest,” formerly constructed of wood and leather, are now made 
of steel, brass and phosphor bronze, which are not affected by climatic or atmos- 

changes. The Metal Action practically does away with the necessity of repairs, 
and is the greatest improvement ever made in piano player construction. 


The Cecilian is the only player built with a metal action, and can be had in Cabinet form, 
which can be attached to any piano, or it can be had built into the Sohmer- 
Cecilian Piano or the Farrand-Cecilian Piano. Booklet fully describing this 
marvelous improvement will be sent free on application to 


THE FARRAND COMPANY 
PARIS, FRANCE DETROIT, MICH. LONDON, ENG. 
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Bonds for Investment 


ment for institutional and private funds. This month we offer a 


high-grade security of each class, selected from the 85 different 
issues which we own. 


WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 
$1,000,000 City of New York 4 per cent. Gold Bonds: 


Dated November 1, 1905. Due November 1, 1955. Interest Payable May 1 and 
November 1. Fully registered ina amount. Direct obligation of the City of New 
York. First 4 per cent. issue in 2 rs. Legal for trust funds and tax-exempt in 
New te City. Price at market to yield about 3.60 per cent. (ful! particulars on re- 
quest. 


$200,000 Chicago and Alton Railway 3 1-2 per cent. Gold Bonds: 


Dated April 1, 1900. Due July 1, 1950. Interest payable January 1 and July 1. 
Secured by First Mortgage on 53.56 miles of Railway, and deposit of over 98 per 
cent. of capital stock of Chicago & Alton Railroad. Under consolidation pian, these 
bonds become a DIRECT LIEN on the Chicago & Alton Railroad subject to the refund- 
ing 3's which sell on a 3.85 per cent. basis. Many millions of these Railway3 1-2 
per cent. Bonds are held by Life Insurance Companies, Banks and other Financial 
Institutions. Listed on New York Stock Exchange. Price at market to yield about 
4.50 per cent. (Map and 32-page pamphlet on request. ) 


$100,000 Western United Gas & Electric 1st and Ref. 5 per cent. Bonds: 


Dated February 1,1905. Due serially 1915 to 1950. Interest payable February 1 and 
August 1. Redeemable after February 1915 at 103 and accrued interest. Secured by 
ist and refunding mortgage on gas plants at Joilet, Aurora, Elgin and La Grange, 
INMinois, having annual sales of 490,000,000 cubic feet at $1 per thousand. Largest 
gas company in Illinois outside of Chicago. Serves population of 141,000 in prosper- 
ous and rapidly growing community. 420 miles of gas mains inuse supplying 25 
cities and towns. Unusually attractive franchises. Competition physically impossible. 
Earnings over twice interest charges and increasing. Strong sinking fund. Outstand- 
ing securities largely held by well known capitalists in the Central West. Price at 
market to yield about 5 per cent. (Map of property and descriptive circular mailed on 
request. ) 


We invite correspondence regarding above or other investment Bonds. 


N. W. HALSEY & CoO., 
BANKERS, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ‘ SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Wall Street. Real Estate Trust Building. 152 Monroe Street. California and Sansome Street: 
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HIS Concert Grand is a fair example of the art 

work done.at the home of the Starr Piano. It is 
finished in white and gold and decorated with ten panels 
in oil by R. B. Gruelle, symbolizing the well-known Sea 
Pieces of Edward MacDowell, ‘‘ Nautilus,’’ ‘‘ From the 
Depths,” and their.companions. The finish and panels 
are special, but the architecture, the faultless workman- 
ship and the musical qualities—-surpassed by no piano in 
the world—are common to all the Starr Concert Grand: 


* 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices Richmond, Indiana 
*, 


3 
nm request without ‘cost 


SALESROOMS~— 736.3 uclid venue, eveland 138-40 Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, In 


3°24 


Superior Street c 131 th Main Street, Da n; 931-35 Main Street, Richmond 


SELLING AGENTS IN ALL CITIES 
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A CHEST OF REED & BARTON STERLING SILVER TABLEWARE. 


O GIFT to the bride, save the wedding ring itself, can supersede the 
chest of silverware. It is the one essential gift, the foundation of 
the “family silver”"—the heirloom of the future. 

No table service will be more highly prized or give. more endur- 
ing satisfaction than one of the exquisite and exclusive designs from the famous 


REED & BARTON Silver Works. 


REED & BARTON Sterling Silver Productions Sold everywhere by the better jewelry stores. Write 
cost but a trifle more than other makes, but the value is us for Catalog D-4, showing late designs and prices 
unquestionably there in weight, workmanship and ar- _ of the various pieces, together with suggestions and 
tistic individuality of design. A comperison with other ices of chest combinations. A valuable reference 
makes is earnestly invited. Pook for wedding or holiday time. 








REED & BARTON 


SILVERWORKS Established 1824 TAUNTON MASS. 


The Oldest Makers of Silverware of Repute in America 


New York Stores: REED & BARTON CO., 320 Fifth Avenue and 6 Maiden Lane. 
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N the whole world there are 

scarcely more than a half-dozen 
truly famous pianofortes— instru- 
ments of irreproachable musical 
distinction, whose makers’ names 
are interwoven in the Annals of 
Music and whose creations take 
their place with the triumphs of 
the great musicians and composers. 

Not more than five countries 
in the world have yielded names 
famous in piano-construction. 
But one of these countries is 
America, young in musical art, 
yet abreast of all other nations in 
the construction and improvement 
of musical instruments. 


In the United States the Weber 
Piano has been at the forefront of 
pianoforte development. Founded 
over fifty years ago on tone- 
ideals that were then in advance 
of musical thought in’ Europe, it 
has maintained a unique position. 

To-day Weber Pianos have no 
superiors, either in this country 
or among the notable pianofortes 
of Europe. Their prestige is 
international. The Weber was 
selected for the personal use of 
His Holiness Pope Pius X and 
for the Spanish royal family, and 





has long received the unqualified 
endorsements of famous singers, 
conductors, and composers asso- 
ciated with the production of 
Grand Opera in America. 


The structural story of the 
Weber is one of magnificent prog- 
ress. Weber Grand and Concert 
models are instruments of inex- 
haustible resources, loved for their 
sympathetic, singing MWeber-tone, 
Weber Uprights have individual 
qualities of tone that should be 
considered by every one interested 
in the selection of a piano for the 
home. Weber Small Grands and 
Baby Grands are triumphs of the 
piano-builder’s art im reduction of 
sizé without sacrifice of musical 
qualities. 


Furthermore, among the famous 
pianos of the world, the Weber 
alone can be had with the Metro- 
style Pianola, the standard Piano- 
player of the world, inside its case. 
Thus, it is the one pianoforte of un- 
questioned musical standing that 
furnishes in a single instrument a 
pianoforte of renown and the 
means whereby any one, however 
unskilled, may play upon it any 
composition, however difficult. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL ° 


362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, New York 
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First Among Pianos 


By universal consent the Steinway Piano is accorded first place among 
the pianos of the world. Great artists and composers acknowledge it to be 
the supreme medium of instrumental interpretation; and among music- 
loving people, it obtains no less recognition as the fitting piano for the home 
Piano-makers, regarding it as the one piano worthy of emulation, have taken 
it apart and examined it minutely in the hope of discovering its secret. But 
they have never reproduced 


The Steinway 


nor can they, unless it be possible to reproduce the generations of genius 
and devotion that have made it what it is—the first piano of the age. 

In pianos, it pays to buy only the best; therefore, if you intend purchas- 
ing a piano, you can afford a Steinway. Our latest models, the Vertegrand 
at $500, and the Miniature Grand at $750, are wonderful piano values. It 
must be remembered that the life of a Steinway is much longer than that of 
other pianos. Should you be compelled to dispose of your instrument, the 
Steinway will always bring a higher price than any other make of piano. 
From any point of view, whether artistic or commercial, the Steinway is 
the great piano investment. 

These pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway dealer, 
with cost of freight and handling added. 
Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent upon request 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th Street 
New York 


VERTEGRAND MINIATURE GRAND 
PRICE $500 - X PRICE $760 
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Berkey @ Ga 


Furniture Go. 
Grand Rapids Mich. 






































A CONVENIENT TOILET 
OF 


TABLE 
LOUIS XVI. PERIOD. 


A Talk on “Forefather Furniture” 


| There are standards for everything made, established so by the authority of expert opinion. 
i 

















The standard of the highest grade in furniture is exemplified most pleasingly in the Berkey 
& Gay reproductions of the “ Furniture of our Forefathers.” 

What makes it the standard ? The fact that it is the highest attainment in furniture making 
The designs are correct to the minutest detail. The woods are peviectly prepared. The work- 
manship the most skilled that is obtainable (made by our workmen—father giving bench place 
to son—since 1859). The finish superlatively produced by a careful time-tried process. 

Nothing has been left undone to make it perfection in furniture. 

These are some of the reasons furniture dealers all over this country who have handled 
Berkey & Gay Furniture for the last thirty or forty years have come to 
consider it as their standard of highest quality. 

There is a Way you can distinguish it from other grades yoursel! 
On every piece is our shop mark, inlaid in the wood itself. Ask for it 
for your own satisfaction. 

Our reproductions of the furniture of our forefathers mark an epoch 
in furniture making. They include American and Dutch Colonial, Sher 
aton, Hepplewhite and Chippendale, and French Period Furniture. 
























A modest booklet, showing illustrations of a few 
pieces, will be mailed if you write us care of Dept. A. 
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Conover Pianos are 
made with remarkable 
accuracy In every part 


PIANO is made up of several thousand parts. Many of these parts are exceed- 
ingly small, and yet each one has an important place in the instrument. If any of 
these little elements is not accurately made and properly fitted, the piano will be 
lacking in responsiveness of action or deficient in tone quality, or both. 

And this is why we have designed and built special machines for making 
the parts that must be so exact in size and form, and why we employ workmen of the 
greatest ability upon the construction of the Conover Pianos. 

We make these instruments uniform in quality, a condition that is possible only by 
the advanced methods of manufacture that we have onginated and put into operation. 

Every detail of the constructive work on the Conover Pianos 1s a matter of im- 
portance to us. To make every part as well as it can be 
made is the rule in our factories; and the result is found 
in the characteristic excellence of our instruments. 

You can appreciate the care that is put upon the build- 

ing of the Conover Pianos if you will closely examine 
one of them. It does not require experience to recog- 
nize at once, the superior handicraft that is shown 
in every feature. Not only are the individual parts 
made with precision, but all are assembled so that each 
one is in exactly the position for which it is intended. 
The strings are of precisely the proper lengths, weights 
and tension; the hammers are made with the greatest 
care from the best quality of felt, and strike the strings at 

Sule W exactly the proper points; the action is instantly responsive to 

the touch; and every element is adjusted to act in harmony with all the others. 

It is this workmanship, this conscientious regard for precision, that makes all Con- 
over Pianos fulfil the standard we have set. And there is another feature that exists 
by reason of these principles of construction : Durability. ‘To build a piano as we 
build the Conover results in strength. ‘The joints of the cases are as firm as the 
solid wood, the many parts of the action mcve upon each other with the least 
degree of friction, the wood is thoroughly seasoned and all material is of the See 
finest quality. Built in this way, the Conover is naturally a piano that has 4°06 
particular significance as an instrument representing value. It is a _THE 
piano that solves the problem of selection. It gives the buyer the _ Caste 
assurance of superiority. gt : ni 

> icago, ‘ 
Send for Our Book of Conover Pianos © Book of Con- - 


. P . " P over Pianos and Please send your Book 
other inter: information about pianos will be sent FREE, if you will sign - igeieeaiiinen neiiaii 
this coupon and mail it to us. + 


The Cable Company publications 


Manufacturers 
Chicago ii TC address) 


New York Warerooms: 139 Fifth Avenue - ae 





Rey Name) _ 
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Look for the Foena! SAarks 


The supremely important characteristic of Pouyat China is its peculiar glaze. Applied after the 
artists, in shaping, decoration and color, have cornpleted their perfect work, this transparent glaze, 
of adamantine hardness, protects forever the exquisite beauty of Pouyat China. 

It is important to remember that while ‘* Limoges Porcelain"’ is a rather indefinite term, the 
name POUYAT is a precise designation of the very finest, most durable product of the famous 
Limoges potteries. For sale at all good china stores. 


LOOK FOR THE POUYAT MARKS 


A booklet. illustrating specimen pieces and giving salient facts regarding ancient 
and modern porcelains, will be sent free on request. Ask for Booklet No. D. 


PAROUTAUD & WATSON 
Representing J. Pouyat Vv," 37 Murray Street, New York City 


HASTINGS Pedestal Dining 
TABLES are fitted with the 


TIDES 





Hastings Pedestal Dining TREN 
Tables have gone into forty 
thousand American Dining. rooms within five years—giving satisfaction 
—a record not equalied by any other factory in the ==. 7 
This wonderful success is a guarantee of the superior quality of Has 
tings Tables, and, as we use the only satisfactory pedestal table lock 
made (The Tyden Lock), we can guarantee that our tables will never 
spread at top or bottom. —_—_—_——_ 
it your dealer guards your best interest he will confirm our statement that the Tyden Lock is the 
pedestal lock made. No pedestal dining table is complete without it. 
Write for our new booklet—* Table Talk "—showing some of the latest designs in Dining Tables—mailed Free. 


Dept. E, HASTINCS TABLE CO., Hastings, Mich. 


The only factory devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Pedestal dining tables 


only satisfactory 
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In almost every line of manufacture there is some one article that is recognized 
as the standard— one that is made a basis for comparison py all competing articles 


Among Piano-players the 
Standard the world over is 


‘The Pianola 
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O into what corner of the globe you will, the name and fame of the Pianola 
(; will be found to have preceded you. In Berlin the Piano-player which has 
the next largest sale to the Pianola is not even known by name in the 
United States. And so a Piano-player which may have succeeded in building 
up a local reputation in certain sections of this country is totally unheard of in 
Paris or St. Petersburg. 

The interest that such a fact has for the intending purchaser of a Piano-player is just this: it 
stands to reason that the article which can enter the markets of the entire world, taking the pre- 
eminent position in every instance, must be possessed of unusual and remarkable me-its. The 
Pianola has to-day a greater sale and popularity than that of all other Piano-players together. 

The two counts that have given the Pianola its lead throughout the world 
have been its musical and its mechanical superiority. There is no other Piano- 
player that costs so much to build, that controls such important patents, that 
plays with such delicacy and affords such perfect control over all the elements 
that go to constitute artistic piano-playing. 

The testimony of the musical world on these points is overwhelming. 


Rosenthal says: “* Nothing has more closely 
approached hand- playing than the Pianola. 
Paderewski says: “The Pianola is perfec- 


gio Hofmann says: ‘The Pianola is be- 
yond all competitors.” 

Kubelik says: “I have seen all the different 
piano attachments, but the Pianola is the only one 
which could be considered seriously, for it is the 
only one which is musical or artistic. 

Chaminade says: “ The Pianola is the -~ 
instrument that allows the player to interpret the 
feeling and the emotion that the work which he 
interprets inspires.” 

Discriminating buyers of to-day un- 
derstand that the best article of its class 
is the cheapest in the end, especially when 
it costs no more than “the next best.” 

Tue PraNoLa P1axo Every Pianola, to be genuine, must bear 
Playable either by hand or by Pianola music-roll tne name of The Aeolian Company. 


The Pianola is purchasable either as a cabinet to be attached to any ene. or asa Pianola Piano 
(which is a high- piano with a Pianola built inside of it). It is playable doth by hand and by the 
Pianola music-roll. Send for explanatory booklet Q. 


PR eg cemetite Meteearts each, _eeies ian Hanain Done SED te G0ees. 
Purchasable on very easy Send for details of 


Aielian Hall, 362 Fifth lee near 
The Aeolian Co., Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati,O. 114 Monument Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
LONDON: 135 New Bond Street PARIS: 32 Avenuedel’Opera BERLIN: Unter den Linden, 71 
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The pensive pleasure 
of tender legatoes, or the thunder crashes from Wagnerian 
mountain peaks—whatever his mood, the player finds 


The 


This exquisite cut glass bon-bon or [al 
flower basket (size, 5'¢x63¢) at $3.00. 


The price of this beautiful piece, like — ay See her responsive. be wonderfel 
cite iia tones sek wu reserve power reveals no limitation under the most exacting 
verything cise In our Stock, 1S “ demands of the virtuoso. Its tone is lasting loveliness of 
a infinite variety—its action light as air. 
store it will pay you to send for our hand- Bude levers ate chasmed tw 1 Ith of mel 
some illustrated catalogue. Its descriptions Write D H): _— po we « melody. 
and pictures take away all uncertainty from wt. )s we wi ge for you to hear it, 


, : ~~ ea yor : . Catalogue and full information on west. Our 
mail buying. Free, if you ask for Cat. C. qpecieh dier quibune: panctioahie tee ponto-oue o Pashena. / 


West 2ist and West 22nd Sts., near Sixth Ave. New York THE PACKARD COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


than elsewhere. If you cannot visit our 














Write 


a” ine Motsinger Auto-Sparke 
SECTIONAL i g parker 


starts and runs 


BOOK CASES Gas Engines without peaaatee. 


No other machine can do it successfully { 

lack of original patents owned by us 

twist motion im our drive. No belt or sw 
necessary. Nobatteries whatever, for ma 
and break or jump-spark. Water and d 
proof. Fully guaranteed. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO.. 


23 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 


GOOD INVESTMENTS 


Get our Special Letters on the following high-class 
dividend-paying Mining Shares that can be Sold and 
Bought every business day. YIELDS 

APPROXIMATELY 
Calumet and Arizona (quarterly) 8% per annum 
“ 10%“ “ 





information. 


| Catalog free with 





Oroville Dredging 

Camp Bird = 13% “ * 
Esperensa “ 16% “ « 
We shall &TLIN to send these letters upon CO. 


CATLIN & PO ° 


The Gunn Sectional 35 WALL STREET, “putape oe, YORK 


Bookcase is different 

from all others and su- 

perior to them. It has 

no unsightly iron bands. 

The doors are roller- 

bearing, removable by simply unhooking. The Gunn 

Sectional Bookcase is a handsome solid piece of furni- 

ture, although it may be taken apart quickly for storage. 
The ladies’ desk section gives an ideal home combinati 

We will ship direct from the factory if not on sale in your town, 


Our handsome art catalog, F-66, mailed free, will prove a great 
help in artistically arranging your home library. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. 
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Style R 


A. B. Chase 
Small Grand 


This is our latest production 
in grands. 

Entirely New Scale through- 
out. 


This piano is small only in 
actual measurements. 


Under our system of construc- 
tion, the § feet 6 inches length of 
case permits a Volume and Beauty 
of Tone that is surprising even to those 
who have learned to expect great results 

from all. 


*14nN0° 


Style R is designed to meet the de- 
mand for a Grand Piano possessing 
Power and Purity of Tone and yet not 
cumbersome in an ordinary sized parlor. 

It is a great success. 

We have never placed our Unlimited 
Warranty on an instrument more cheer- 
fully than we do on this New Grand. 


Folder and full particulars freely 
given on request. 





Tue A. B. CHAsE COMPANY 
Established 1875 
Department F Norwalk, Ohio 
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Every American has it in 
Prospect to visit Europe 


NO ITINERARY IS COMPLETE 
THAT OMITS A VISIT TO THE 


OTEL CECIL 


LONDON 








This mammoth hotel 
organization presents 
all that is most accept 
able in hotel construc- 
tion, protection against 
fre, organization, man 
agement and cuisine 
The focus of the 
fashionable world in 
the most central, pi 
turesque and command. 
Ing situation in town, 
overlooking the Thames 
Embankment to the 
south, and the histori: 
Strand to the north. 
Luxury and science in 
living are combined 
with strictly moderate 
charges. The visitor 
knows what he has to 
pay for everything. 
The cosmopolitan 
= nature of its cliente 
invests the Hotel Cecil 
THE HOTEL CECIL (South Front). with a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the traveller 
Princes, Peers, Eastern Potentates are to be seen here during the season, mingling with the ubiquitous 
American and Merchant Magnates. Social Jife here takes its most pleasant form, There is no restraint 
The visitor can be formal or informal at the dictates of his own feelings. This is true hotel hospitality 
Whether on commerce or pleasure bent, the Cecil provides the ideal rendezvous. Within easy access 
of ‘‘ Down Town” sections, it is still in the very centre of Pleasuredom. The variety and magnitude 
of the public apartments enable the visitor to enjoy comparative repose and immunity from the general 
throng. There is room for everybody. 


Garage on the premises. Free accommodations for visitors’ cars. Cars on hire at moderate rates. 


RATES 


PER DAY RESTAURANT 

3 ..) Single - : - - from $1.25 | DEJEUNEK . - ee ee eee OF 
BEDUCCMS: nenble- - - ; « @225 | DINER - - - - - - - §1.80, $2.50 
BEDROOM, BATH & SITTING ROOM “ $6.25 | SOU PER - - - - - - - - - $1.25 
No charge for lights and attendance. And A LA CARTE 


TABLE D’HOTE ROOM Read the “Cecil Booklet.” It tells you all about 


. the hotel, provides you with,a clearly defined map of 
BREAKFAST - : Ff . 7 - 60c., 10c., S5e. | London, gives you information about places of interest, 
LUNCHEON .- . : ’ 7 ” , be - 85e. tells you what to do, where to stay. It should be in the 
DINNER .- : - - - - - - - $1.25 pocket of every travelling American. It can be had for 
INCLUSIVE RATES quoted if desired. | the asking, by mail or in person, from— 


HOTEL CECIL, American Bureaus: TOWN AND COUNTRY TRAVEL BUREAYW, 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York; and DORLAND AGENCY, Atlantic City, N. J.; 


or by addressing HOTEL CECIL, Dept. BB, - - - London, England 
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The housewife who uses the 
MAJESTIC always experiences that 
feeling of perfect satisfaction when 
she takes a baking out of the oven. 
She knows that her cakes or pies 
bake just as evenly in one comer of 
the oven as in another. She knows 
that the MAJESTIC'S even baking enables her to bake bread without turning it around. 
The MAJESTIC is made of materials that resist the life destroying action of heat to the 
greatest extent, thereby giving perfect satisfaction for the longest possible time. The top and 
frame work are made of old style malleable iron, because it never warps, breaks or cracks, In 
the body, old style charcoal iron is used because years of test have proved that it resists rust 
300% greater than the sheet steel which is used in other ranges. 
Plenty of hot water atall times. The 15 gallon, all copper, movable reservoir 
on left end of the Majestic Range next to the fire or the pin extension malleable iron water front 
for connection to pressure boiler, supplies at all times abundance of hot water. 


Call on your dealer and ask him to show you the MAJESTIC, First in cooking ability 
and strength. Ask him for one of our cook books, FREE, containing many interesting 
and original recipes, or send 4c. in stamps to us and we will send you one by return mail. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., 2051 Morgan Street, St. Louis, 
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Type E. Four-cylinder Runabout $1400 


Air-cooled motor. 12 “ Franklin horse-power.”” 31%-inch wheel-base. Force-feed oiler on dash. Two 
speeds and reverse. lroned for canopy, cape or victoria top and glass front. 1100 pounds 4omilesanhour. Full 
head- and-tail-light equipment. $1400. f o.b. Syracuse. 


Do you realize that this forty miles an hour 
means a good deal more than speed ? 


Few touring cars can do this — except on paper—and no runabout except 
Franklin Type E. 


This actual road mileage means a rare amplitude of reserve efficiency for every 
use. It means extreme engine refinement in a structure_of extraordinary strength 
and endurance. It means reliability. It means the remarkable quality of construc- 
tion, the hill-climbing power, great serviceability and unusual operating economy 
which distinguish this car and class it alone among all runabouts. 


This is the only runabout so built—inside and time a car ratec| at 30 horse-power on a 28 mile course. 
out—that it can do what this has done. The only car The only car that will run 36 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
with such proportionate strength and power to its | line. The only runabout whose practical ability is 
weight as to cross this continent in less than 33 days | matched by an easy-riding quality and a finished 
and come in without a serious break. The only one so luxury in upholstering and appointments not exceeded 
efficiently motored and cooled as to beat outin actual | by the most pretentious touring-cars. 


It is for those who want the best. 
Write for the book which shows Type E with various tops and for the general Franklin catalogue. 


Four-cylinder Runabout $1400 Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
Four-cyliader Light Touring-car $1800 Six-cylinder Touring-car $4000 
Four-cylinder Limousine $4000 Prices f. 0. b. Syracuse 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., M. A. L. A. M. 
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Ge Most Thoroughly Standardize 
Car In The World V7 


THE THOMAS-FLYER. 


50 H.P., $3,500.00 


New York. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco 


at all the great shows 


and in all the great selling centers, it is freely conceded that the Thomas car domi- 


nates the situation. 


It has not only forged ahead to first place at home, but it 


is granted the honor of being the first American car to wrest supremacy from the 


finest foreign productions. 
standarized car in the world to-day 


demonstrate that fact. 


The reason is not far to seek 


it is the most thoroughly 


We cite herewith a few of the features which 
These features are vital and necessary. 


Other cars in- 


clude a few of them—no other car includes them all. 


Full 50 H. P.—the ideal power for riding quiet- 
ly and smoothly up hills or over rough roads 
without changing gear or picking up speed 
without changing gears on crowded streets 

A speed of 6 to 60 miles an hour without chang- 
ing gear. Sixty miles is not necessary, but does 
it not prove the marvelous all-around efficiency 
f the Thomas? 


Five large bearings on the crank shaft Selec- 
tive type transmission. Four speeds forward 
and reverse, driving d:rect on high gear without 
a gear enmesh 

Nineteen efficient, expensive bearings—roller 
bearing on main transmission shaft, three Hess- 
Bright bearings on the other shafts, four on 
counter shafts, eight on wheels, and three large 
ball-thrust bearings. 

Anti-gear stripping device—absolutely pre- 
vents stripping and locks gears in place 


Back-stop safety device--absolutely holds the car 
on the hills, preventing backing without brakes. 
Two chain oilers on crank shaft, operating 
through oil wells with capacity for 750 miles 
COMMUTATOR on dash- board absolutely 
protects it from dust, mud and water 


Cross steering-rod in rear of front axle 


Patented dust-proof body absolutely eliminat- 
ing dust suction 


Drop-foryed I-beam front and rear axle 
Scientific chain alignment—sprocket 1l»cated 
between the two bearings and chain pulls for- 
ward on each, distributing the strain equally 
Absolutely prevents friction and prolongs the 
life of the bearings. Trussed frame—preserves 
the alignment and rigidity and eliminates wear 
Lubricating system in which each tube has its 
own plunger, the pumps being geared to the 
motor 


No car which does not possess the advantages enumerated above can be called 


standard. 
and your decision is absolutely certain. 


Compare the Thomas with any other car in the Show, point for point, 
‘Send for the catalogue. 


The THOMAS MOTOR COMPANY, 1193 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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The Right Car at the Right Price | 


A modern touring car of the highest possible quality at every point. 

Every ounce of raw material is of the nature best adapted to the re- 
quirements of its particular purpose, and is submitted to most rigid tests, in 
some cases chemical analysis, before using. 

The workmanship undergoes a similar rigid inspection, and this, in com- 
bination with scientific design, produces a car that is right from its inception 
to the end. 

The accessories, such as carburetter, igniting, lubricating and oiling sys- 
tems, are all the latest and most approved types with many valuable features 
found only in Rambler cars. 

It is only the enormous facilities of the largest and most complete auto- 
mobile factory in the world that renders possible the production of such a 
car at such a price, and we cordially invite your most critical inspection that 
we may prove our claim that it is the right car at the right price. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wisconsin. 
Branches: 


Chicago Milwaukee Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
New York Agency, 38 to 40 West 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 
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Sureness 
of Service 


Of all the reasons why the 
Cadillac isthecaryou should 
own, the greatest is this: 
Never-failing serviceableness 
at a minimum of operating ex- 
pense. Whether runabout or 
touring car, it is an example 
of careful motor building— 
a car behind which stand 

the name and experience of the largest automobile estab- 

lishment in the world. Every detail of workmanship 

and material is wrought with that exactness 

which accompanies superior skill 

and up-to-date equip- 


ment. This is AC 
a L stands 


why the 

pre-eminent 
Dp for its dependability and 
economy of maintenance. What- 
ever your requirements, there’s a Cadil- 
lac to meet them perfectly. The single-cylinder 
types are marvels of power and endurance; their perform- 
ances are yet to be equaled by any other machines of their 
class. The four-cylinder cars, built upon the same rugged 
principles that have made the smaller types famous, com- 

bine all that could be desired for touring service. 

In design the 1906 Cadillacs are strikingly beautiful; in 

finish they are truly works of art. 

Send for Booklet A, and address of nearest dealer, 
who by actual demonstra- 
tion will convince you of 
the merits of the Cadillac. 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 
Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Member Assn. Licensed Auto, Mfrs. 
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HATEVER has been found to be best according to the style and purpose 
\ of the car you will find in each Columbia model: double-chain drive on 
40-45 h. p., and shaft drive on the 18 h. p. and 24-28 h. p. ; four vertical cylinders 
on the 24-28 h. p. and 40-45 h. p., and two opposed cylinders on the 18 h. p.; the 
operating seat on the left-hand side of the 18 h. p., and on the right-hand side 
of the 24-28 h. p. and the 40-45 h.p. ‘These and other specialties of Columbia 
construction are based upon important reasons which are given in detail in a 
pamphlet entitled “Consistent Differences,” which, with our other pamphlets 
“Columbia Chrome-nickel Steel,”.“ Fashioning a Crankshaft,” ‘* Transmission, 
Etc.”"—should be read by all interested in the latest advances in motor-car 
building. Mailed on request. 


MARK XLVI, 40-45 H. P., Standard Body, - - $4,500 
With Victoria, Limousine or Landavlet my. $5,000 to $5,500 
MARK XLVI, 24-28 H.P.,_ - - - - $3,000 


MARK XLIV-2,8H.P., -~— - - - - $4,750 


Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages, 
and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on application. 


Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-1; 38 West 39th St.—Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 
Motor Vehicle Company, 74 Stanhope St.—Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Company, 
250 North Broad St.—Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th St. and Ohio Ave. 


Boston: Columbia 


Member Ass n Liceused Auto, Mfrs 
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POPE-HARTFORD MODEL F Ove a quarter of a cen- 


y's experience in 

mechanical vehicles has culminated in the production of hes "1906 POPE-HART- 
FORD MODEL F. The car has a 4-cylinder, vertical water-cooled engine; cylinders 
cast in pairs; all gears encased; sliding gear ———— three speeds forward and re- 
verse; specially designed carburettor, beset oneh drive through propeller shaft to the rear 
axle; non-removable, dust-proof, 2» Renesod oy tonneau. Every detail of design, construc- 
tion, finish and equipment has been studied for the satisfaction and comfort of the fastidious 
motorist. “The wonder of the Automobile Shows”. (Top $125 extra). Price $2500. 


POPE-HARTFORD MODEL G oy hee gary er 
sae tledcks Eeledlcd dckes woe Gin OTL. pine se 8000. 


POPE-TRIBUNE MODEL V * pete light, touring car 


to operate, economical to 
maintain and thoroughly reliable. The 2-cylinder, aited ie develops over 14 H.P., 
simple construction — | free from complicated parts. Price $900. 


Send for Catalogues. 











POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ork , 1733 Broad ° Boston, 223 Columbus Avenue 
eS i Mission Street. Washington, 819-14th St., N. Ww. 


A. L. A. M. 
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“EASILY THE BEST BUILT CAR IN AMERICA” 


15-20 H.P. $3000 


Design. The first gasolene Locomobile 


had four cyl. motor, enclosed 
timing gears (no fibre), gear-driver’ electrical 
generator, gear-driven centrifugal pump, sliding 
gears, direct drive on high gear, etc. The 1906 
Locomobile is the result of continuous, consistent 
development of the correct type of touring car. 
Second year of make-and-break ignition, with 
a -tension magneto, the simplest and best system 

nown, 


Materials. All metals specially selected 
and subjected to physical 
analysis and chemical test ever since 1902, when 
we began to manufacture gasolene cars. Un- 
equalled experience and facilities applied to the 
handling of special steels, 





Construction, 4° inspection and 
trial of the original 
£ocomobile, with original parts, now at our factory 
and run for thousands of miles,should convince you 
ot the high character of {ocomobile construction, 





The highest-priced American Car 
but the cheapest in the end 








= 30-35 H.P. $5000 
Running Qualities. The best- 


running 
car is the one which wears the best and is the 
most reliable. Whereas many cars depreciate 
rapidly, it is conspicuously true of the {ocomobile 
that it tends to improve with age. A short 
demonstration is no test of quality. 


; Used by the N. Y. Fire 
Reliability. Department, N, Y. Water 


Department, St. Loui Fire Department, Southern 
New England Telepkone Co., and others who re- 
quire cars which must be ready for use when 
wanted, 








Record. Fist - class certificates 1902 


Boston Run, 1903 Pittsburg Run, 
and 1905 Glidden Tour. Dr, H, E. Thomas's 
ocomobile defeated 12 foreign racers in the 1905 
anderbilt Race — the finest performance ever 
made by an American car. 12 different souvenir 
postal cards showing the Locomobile in the Van- 
derbilt Race mailed for |2c in stamps; five- 
color poster of the Locomobile finishing in the 
Vanderbilt Race mailed for 10c in stamps. 


The Locomebile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


NEW YORK, Broadway and 76th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 249 N. Broad St. 





Member Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 


BOSTON, 15 Berkeley St. 
CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave. 
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TUODEBAKER 


Automobiles for 1906 





STUDEBAKER 


Model F Touring Car, 28-32 H. P. Price $3,000 


OW that the great automobile shows of New York and Chicago are at an end, 
thousands of prospective buyers are debating the salient points of one car as 
compared with another; doubtless wondering in greatest perplexity why each 
enthusiastic salesman insists upon the fact that his car is the best. 

Permit us to suggest that in regard to extreme accuracy and scientific painstaking in 
both design and construction there is little or no material difference between the products 
of several of the more reputable and substantial builders. 'The buying public has but one 
great, important consideration to fall back upon—reputation. The first and last essen- 
tial in automobile buying is the reputation of the manufacturer back of the machine. 

We believe the Studebaker equal to any car offered. We know that its design is up 
to date and that its construction is thorough. We offer the most liberal guarantee based 
upon this knowledge. 

Catalogue and detailed information direct or through our nearest agency will be fur- 
nished with pleasure upen inquiry. 


Studebaker Automobile Company 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


BRANCH AGENCIES in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Dallas, Salt Lake City, Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco, and many other places. 

8 
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At ALL 


Absolutely Accurate 





VERTISER. 


SPEEDS 





An accurate speed and distance i 
mobile as a watch is in your pocket. 











Isn't that so? You can always depend 















whether you go slow or fast, whether the road 
is rough or smooth, hilly or flat. 

It's the only indicator which is always 
absolutely infallible at speeds under ten 
miles per hour. 

It's the only indicator which gives correct 
readings in any position, no matter what the 
angle of your car. 

It's the only indicator you can read with cer- 
tainty, because the dial changes with the speed 
alone, and is uninfluenced by the jar ot the car. 

The Warner Auto-Meter has all these exclusive 
good points—because it is the om/y speed indicator 
which is actuated by the same fzxed, unchangeable 
Magnetism which makes the Mariner's Compass reliable 
and dependable FOREVER under all conditions. 

No one else can successfully use magnetism to de- 
termine the speed of an automobile, though it's the only 
positive and sure way, because there 1s only just one 
way that magnetism can successfully be used for this 


THE WARNER INSTRUMENT CO., 145 























to Front Wheel. 




















Flexible Driving Shaft attaches 









































(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and at most Garages.) 


ndicator is quite as necessary on your A u/ 


Furthermore, it must be absolutely dependadile under all conditions of heat 
cold or position. Otherwise a speed indicator is not worth the space it occupi« 


on the 


WARNER AUTO-METER 


purpose, and we have patented that wa} 

The Warner Auto-Meter will last a lif: 
time. It's as sensitive as a compass and a 
solidasa rock. It will withstand any shox 
that your caz will stand without the s/z¢/ 
est injury and without affecting its accu 
vacy in the slightest degree. That's wh) 
we can sell the Auto-Meter ona 

Ten Years Guarantee 

and will gladly renew any Auto-Meter( which 
has not been injured by accident) it the Mag- 
net (the HEART of the instrument) is mor 
than 2-10 of 2% incorrectatter 10 years us: 

We will gladly tell you more about this 
wonderful instrument it you will write us, and 
at the same time will send you something every 
motorist will prize—our 

Free Book, ‘‘Auto Pointers.’’ 

Write for particulars TODAY—don't put it off. 


Roosevelt Street, BELOIT, WIS. 








Make your 
own gas 


"4 > + 







Costs less 
than ' cent 
per hour 


when made = 


omy 

















cost 
your 












Patent Invertible 


Safety Gas Producer 


for lightin 
motor-cars and boats 


No gas under pressure—no danger ot explosion 
Always ready tor instant use—yust turn on and oft. 
No waiting, no after-generation, no tr suble, no 
odor, no wast 

Money back if not satisfactory 

All frst class deeicrs. Write for free book 

ROSE MFG. CO., 915 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Waters of the famous Neverout Searchlight 


and 
long 









has 



























a Babcock Car- 
riage than in 
allowing the 
matter of first 
judgment. 

A Babcock Car- 
riage is still a 
thing of beauty 


“cheap” carriage 


junk heap. 


DepartmentS, - WATERTOWN, N. Y. 














| etal 

Our “ Spider" 
Phaeton is the 
trimmiest, 
daintiest, little 
turnout imag- 
inable. 






ter econ- 
in buying 








It creates fav- 
orable com- 
ment among a 
multitude of 
carriages on 
the most fash- 
ionable drive. 


to mislead 
better 











Our handsome i! 
lustrated catalog 
showing our full 
line of over 100 
carriages—tfree on 
request, 


H. BABCOCK COMPANY 








good service 
after the 









reached the 


Branches at Baltimore, Maryland, and 
ss Moines, /owa, 
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Model D 
9 One of our Stock Cars holds the World’s Record of 


1094; Miles in 24 hours. 


You can secure a duplicate of this 
car from any National distributor 
NATIONAL MODEL “D” 


4 Cylinder, 85-40 HP. 


$3000 


Write for 
particulars. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 
Linscotr Motor Co., 163 Columbus Ave , Boston 
ufacturess Homan & Scuurz Co., 134 W. 38th St., New York City 
ssociatiol Raceuw Tempce Auto Co., 311 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
‘ T10oGa AuTomosice Co., Broad & Tioga Sts , Philadelphia 
Ropert F Bopa & Co., Columbus, O Linerty Auto Co., 138 Beatty St., EF. E., Pittsburg, Pa. I» 
Fawkes AuToCo.,Minneapolis,Minn Nationat Motor Car AGrEncy, Los Angeles, Cal New Orleans, La. 
FisHER AUTOMOBILE Co , Cotontat AuTOMOBILE C0., 3944 Olive St.,St. Louis, Mo RariG Auto& Garace Co., 
Indianapolis. Ind McKintry Motor Car Co., Rochester, N.Y San Francisco, Cal 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 1013 East 22d Street. Indianapolis, Ind. 


g 


DEPENDENT Auto Co., 


THE DRAW-BAR PULL 
=BAKER 
LECTRICS 


i) 


WHEN we say the “‘ Draw-Bar Pull” of a Baker Stanhope is 8 pounds, we use a mechanical term 

which means that an 8-pound pull on the vehicle affords sufficient energy to keep it moving 
smooth, level surface like asphalt 

It is the test that accurately indicates its efficiency and easy-running quality 

The Draw-Bar Pullof BAKER ELECTRICS is about half that shown by any other automobile 

This means that BAKERS are built so perfectly as to require the minimum of energy to operate. 
That every working part and every bearing works smoothly and with the least possible friction 

That is why BAKER. ELECTRICS give better results with 12 cells of battery than others with 
24 or more cells. It also explains why their maintenance cost is so extremely small, and why they last 
so long and suffer so little breakage. 

Every bit of material used in BAKER VEHICLES is the best that money can buy. Every 
revolving part works on ball bearings. The upholstery, the finish—everything is the choicest. That is 
why people call them ‘“‘ THE ARISTOCRATS OF MOTORDOM.” 


Represented in leading cities. 


ona 


Write for Catalog. 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
6 JESSIE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MOTOR BOATS 


SELF - CHARGING ELECTRIC LAUNCHES 


Our latest improvement, the ‘‘ Charging Motor,” has made possible the building of Electric [aun 
which are independent of all outside electrical supply, making them serviceable for use on all mounta 


lakes, rivers, and the remote sections of the country. THE IDEAL LAUNCH. 


s s “Will 
Elco High-Speed Gasoline Boats “W;!! Serve You on Water as, 
Our beautifully illustrated catalogue will be sent on receipt of four cents for postage. 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: 


Chicago Office & Show Room : 1409 Michigan Ave. AVENVE A, BAYONNE, N. J. N. Y. City, C.R.R. of N 


New York Office Nassau St., N. Y. 30 min. from Liberty Str 

















Whaft Is Daus’ Tip-Top? im » eas 


To prove that Daus’  Tip-Top”’ at to ig M's prices” EW 'RENTAL APPLIED on price: 


isthe best and simplest device for was wt with yy of examination. Wnte for Catalog 


ing 100 ceples from pen-written and 50 RiUB, ses LaSalle » Street, CHICAGO 


; ~ gh 27 \ 
= << copies from typewritten original, we will — 
s TANS ship complete duplicator, cap size, without | 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 
an Price $7.50 less trade ° $5 net | READ eé asqueta er 
> 


° discount of 33%%%, o 


THE FELIX G. DAUS DUPLICATOR €0.,"Si’xewvorn cy | By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 





eg oe 


BEST PRINTING INKS 
a KA - HiIBeEeR 


ae on a ee a Od 
e-HARPER PERIODICALS show act 


| Kok jagel. | 
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Ne. 343%. Fine 
Cushion Tires. 
more 


Cut-under Bike Gear Door Tray 


with 1% in. 
Price com lete, $122. 


As good as sells for $s0 


33 Years Selling Direct. 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold di 
rect from our factory to user for a third of a 
century. Weship forexaminationand approval 
and guarantee safe delivery. You are out noth 
ing if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. 


Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 


styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. 
free catalog. 


We make 200 
Send for large 


. Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


~e 
ee 


No. 700. Fine Cut-under Driving Wagon with Bike Gear Wire 
Wheels and 14% in. Cushion Tires. Price complete, $88. As g 
as sells for $35 more. 





4 ie bes and moét practical 
device for washing any vehicle, 
reaches from all sides—no heavy 
hose to drag, no vehicle to move. 
Saves labor, time, and money. 

{ You cannot afford to be without it. 
Remember, satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


WRITE NOW. LET US SEND YOU 
FURTHER PARTICULARS, FREE 


RYAN @ LONG 
584 Roneida St., Appleton, Wis. 
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French 
Carriage 


is not merely “ stylish.” Every new 
carriage is supposedly in style. 
“ Stylish” is a relative term; it means 
very little. 


But the French is a carriage of Dis- 
tinction. It is the carriage of a Person- 
age; you feel that as you look at it on 
the street. You can pick a French 
carriage out of a hundred every time. 


From the design (which is absolutely 
unique and exclusive) down to the half 
a hundred details and personal fit- 
ments, — all is burdened with thought. 

A French carriage is as plainly 
hall-marked as a piece of silver ; it is 
as clearly signed as the canvas of an 
old master. You never mistake a 
French vehicle for any other make. 


Private catalogue sent on request. 
Designed, built and outfitted only by 


The French Carriage Co. 


(Ferdinand F. French) 
92-98 Summer St., Boston 
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The man who carefully considers the appointment of his equipage, the 
action of his horse, the mountings of his harness, the livery of his men 


and the trim of his carriage, cannot 


as perfect as the Kelly-Springfield Tire. 


be indifferent to the merits of a tire 
The makers of the smartest 


turnouts would not use them unless they were the best. 


Booklet, ** Rubber Tired,” for the asking 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 


Akron, Ohio 


39 Pine Street, New York 





“Larks” for the Little People! | 


alore goes with the smart little traps we make 


Sunshine, ozone, fun 
for children. Perfectly appointed pony carts, Governess Cars, etc. 
Correct —cleverly designed, beautifully built throughout. If it's a 
“ Walborn & Kiker ™ it's right Write for our illustrated booklet show- 
ing a vast varwty ef special pony and light horse vehicles. (FREE.) 


THE WALBORD & RIKER CO., Dept, K, Saint Paris, O. 





Its better to buy a 





You Can Tell a Truscott—You Can Trust One 
Its original cost is no higher than inferior makes; its maintenar 
much lower. The automatic cowrol saves yasoline. wear and tear, | 
trouble and expense. The owner of a TRUSCOTT is always sur 
running his beat at will, for his own and his friends’ pleasure 

stamps for catalogue. Our quarterly, ** The Launch,” is free. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MF. CO., Dept. 255, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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No Fear of 
Accidental 
Discharge 


if it's an 


Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic 


Hammer, $5.00 
Hammerless, $6.00 


Extra length Barrels, 
soc. per inch, 
Pearl Stocks, $1.25 extra, 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


because the revolver hammer never touches the firing pin. This safety 

principle, found only in the Iver Johnson, is due to the fact that the lever 

which transmits the blow from the hammer to the firing pin is never in position t 

do so except when the trigger ts pulled all the way back. AV. hardware and sporting 

goods dealers sell Iver Johnson — and can verify these facts it they will 
Send for our lustrated b t Shots, mailed fr with 

our descriptive catalogue — learn the “ how ad aia ’ 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 125 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New Yor«kK OFFICE: 
Pacific Coast Brat 4 Se 


99 Chambers Street 
St., San Francisco, Cal. FE 


iropean Office: Pickhuben 4 
Hamburg 


Germany 





GOODYEAR 
AUTO TIRE “x 
Can be Removed 
in Thirty Seconds 


That’ Ss gospel truth, though it sounds like a “fish 


story.’”’ Stop for a minute at any Branch Store 
it yourself. Have a friend hold the watch. 
know we're not exaggerating a particle. 

You won't need a single tool—just your fingers. 

You see the flanges on the Universal Rim are Aings. 
You lift out a locking-ring (held in the right hand in the 
iustration) and then pull the outside flange right off, 
like a ring off your finger. Then slide off the tire. 

It's ridiculously easy and much different from per- 
spiring away for two or three hours before an inter- 
ested audience, prying away with “‘jimmies’’ and other 
burglar tools, means 

Now there are other good features about THE 
GOODYEAR DETACHABLE AUTO TIRE ON UNI- 
VERSAL RIM, just as important—just as trouble sav- 
ing, just as money saving, 

Taken together they wipe out at one sweep full 90 per 
cent of all Auto Tire Troubles. 

It won’t Rim Cut. You can ride it absolutely flat for 


and do 
Then you'll 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 


Branches in the Following Cities: 


oe eS ee 
Chicago... 
Rs ORE ...w «a dtensonn 


..6 Merrimac St. 
110 Lake St. 
.712-714 Morgan St. 


Denver 


New York Cor. 64th St. and Broadway. 


miles without 
even marring the casing. 
It won t Creep, though not me- 
chanically fastened to the rim in any way. 

tis the /rve/zest and most resilient Auto Tire on the 
market, though (paradoxical as it may seem) it is the 
most durable. 

This Tire is 90 per cent puncture proof. 

These are general statements. We haven't space 
for further details. But every - of these statements 
is ‘rue and WE CAN PROVE IT. 

Now, /e/ us prove it—give us the opportunity, that's 
all we ask. Just drop into one of our Branck Stores 
for a couple of minutes, and we'll show you there. Or, 
write us, and we'll send you a book that will show you. 

Don’t spend a cent for this tire and rim, and don't 
ask the maker to put it on your next season's car till 
you are convinced on every point. But in your own 
interest, if you are seeking relief from Tire Troubles, 
give us a chance to convince you. WE CAN DO IT. 


Detroit St., Akron O. 


Cincinneti.. 242 E. Sth St. 
San Francisco, Geo, P. Moore & Co 

Golden Gate Ave. 

Detroit . 2 Jefferson Ave. 


719 Main St. 
220 Sixteenth St. 


Bailey ‘‘Won’t-Slip”’ Tread furnished on Goodyear Tires (all sizes) when ordered. 
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This Typewriter 
Delivers the Goods! 


It's the Oliver—the Standard Visible Writer. 
The Oliver Typewriter is just like an athlete 
stripped tor a race. 


It is free from unnecessary multiplicity of 
wires and springs 

No network of flimsy keys to get tied into 
hard knots 

The nimble fingered stenographer can put 
talk into type with this machine just @s rapidly 
as she takes your dictation, 

For no matter how swiftly she writes, she can 
See just what she’s doing. 

The key-board 1s so wonderfully res 
to the touch ot the finger tips that spee 
without effort. 

The factors that make for speed are its visible 
writing, its light, elastic key touch and its all 
‘round simplicity. It has the fewest possible wear- 
ing points, and it prints with a downward stroke 


5 
OLIVER 


Typewritér 
The Standard Visible Writer 


is a flawless piece of mechanism, combining the strength 
of tested steel with the perfect adjustment of the works 
of awatch. You can use an Oliver a lifetime, and the 
type will not lose alignment. 

It never suffers from nérvous prostration: requires 
only a little oil and plenty of exercise to keep it at the 
highest point of efficiency. 

The hum of Oliver Typewriters is heard in the most 
progressive business houses in the land. Sales increas- 
ing at a phenomenal rate. Get acquainted with the 
Oliver! Write for the Oliver book—we send it free with 
our compliments. 

To Complete Our Selling Organization 
we will appoint a number of Local Agents in unoccu- 
pied territory. This is an opportunity for making big 
money in an easy, dignified way. 

Our Traveling Salesmen personally instruct Local 
Agents, and help them make sales. lf you are open to 
engagement, write at once. But don't ask for the 
agency unless you mean to do business and hustle. 
Address at once— 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
167 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 
We want Local Agents in Canada. 
Principa! Foreign Office—75 Queen Victoria St.. London. 


nsive 
comes 

















Mimeograph 
Letters 


Are quickly prepared — 

Are cheaper than printing— 

Are all done in your own office 
and therefore as confidential as an 
individual letter — 

Are done when you want them 
and not at the convenience of a 
printer — 

Can be made personal by using 


our ink-matching ribbons to fill in 
the address. 


The New 
Edison Rotary 


turns out letters at the rate of one a 
second. 

The stencil is wriften on the oe 
wriier on a prepared paper. is 
goes into the machine and the rest 
is merely turning the crank. 

Let us tell you how the Mimeo- 
graph expedites business. 

Your name on a postal will bring 


our booklet. 


A. B. Dick Company 


161-163 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


or 47 Nassau Street, New York | 
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What have the public a right 
to expect from men who have 
been building typewriters suc- 
cessfully for twenty years? 








TYPEWRITER (Writing-in- Sicht),. . 
They couldn’t expect more. We would not give 
them less. 


Our illustrated Catalogue free for the asking 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


Travelers | Columbia 
Checks ana THE ONLY TYPEWRITER 


Letters of Credit 


available the world over 
now issued by 
United States Express Co. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT. 
Apply to any agent of the company 























a 


| That has all the WORK in sight all the time, 
— That is made with both “ Duplicate” or Shift- 
key Keyboards, 

That will write a Letter, Invoice, Postcard, 
with equal facility, 

That will manifold and cut Stencils in correct 
alignment, 





the “Couffield” ; . , 
System is the That will address 350 Envelopes per hour, 


most modern NI A That will do ALL your work 25 per cent. 
extant. Write Wile a quicker than other typewriters. 

on your busi- With 
ness letter- 


eta a ia | The Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co. 
COUFFIELD CO. 59 West 116th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ensat tae San Francisco Branch, 207 Montgomery Street. 


MICH., U.S. A. 


Catalogue furnished by 
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IN THE EVE 
oF 80TH PLATE ANOFILM 


Many amateur photographers x Other amateur photographers pre- 
prefer plates— Say they are less ex- fer films because they are more con- 
pensive—Insist upon ground glass venient, lighter in weight and load in 
focusing and individual treatment. daylight. 


The Premo is the Ideal Camera 


for it will se plates or films with equal facility. { Whether you prefer plates or 
films, with a Premo you will get the best results from either. And— you can inter- 
change the one for the other at any time. 

Write Dept. A, 56 South St., for catalogue of ONE camera which does the work of TWO. 


ee taTER.. LE We 





Aes | Workers 


Not one office worker in 
50 knows the right kind 
of a pencil for his particu- 
lar kind of work. On 
pages 6 and 26 of Dixon’s 
Pencil Guide he will tind 
his pencil designated by 
TheStandardAmerican Brand both name and number. 


Other pages for every 


STEEL PENS person and every use. 


Dixon's Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, indexed 

Samples for trial, 12 different numbers vocations, correctly indicates the right pencil 

for all styles of writing, sent postpaid on | fer your special use. The book is absolutely 
receipt of 6 cents postage. free. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO. pear Rida teaches Co 
349 Broadway, New York Jersey City, N. J. 
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Used by U. S. Signal Corps. 


GENEVA 


Superior Binocular 


Our handsome book 
The Near Distance 
sent free on request 


Its magnifying 
power, field view 
and clearness of definition 
is seldom equalled, even in 
those bineculars costing twice 
as much. Ask your dealer for 
it. If he has none in stock, 
send us $15 and receive one 
on approval. If not satisfactory, return 
it (at our expense). We will cheer- 
fully refund your money. 
GENEVA OPTICAL CO.,48 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 
an SALES AGENTS 
‘See Lee re 
C. H. Wood, 1153 W: 8t., , California 
E. E. Bausch & Son, East 8t., Rochester, N. ¥. 


, N.Y. 

















LOOK FOR KODAK ON THE SPOOL END. 


The picture depends on 
the film, far more than on 
lens or on camera. 


"KODAK 
FILM 


has 20 years of experience 
behind it—it is not in the 
experimental stage. 


Make sure that you get the 
genuine Kodak Film by 
examining the spool end. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Ask your dealer or us to put 
your name on list for spring 
catalogue of Kodaks and 
Brownies. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 


LOOK FOR KODAK ON THE SPOOL END, 
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-“Gillette 


NO STROPPINCG NO HONING, 


The World-Famed Blade of Finest Steel 


“ The Gillette” blade is made of steel of neolithic hardness, fused and rolled into plate 
under a thermolytic heat and tempered by the most wonderful process of the 2oth century. 


12 Blades; 24 Keen Edges, 
20 to 40 satisfying shaves from each blade. 
“The Gillette” saves $52.00 each year. 
“ The Gillette” saves 15 days’ time each year. 
“The Gillette” keeps the face clean, smooth, wholesome, and 
free of rash. 
“The Gillette” blade can be raised or lowered on the 
guards to give a close or smooth shave. 
Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades, a Bassler VebeteA inal Coss. 
Quadruple gold-plated set with monogram, 
10 Extra Blades; 20 Sharp Edges; good for a year, 50 cents. 
At this low price no Blades exchanged. 
No hinges that rust. Noclasps that break. No springs that weaken. 
sturdy frame of mechanical perfection. 
Our new Combination Set with razor, including soap and brush 
in silver holders, for traveling men. 
A full line of fine toilet cases, with razor sets and fittings, now offered. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARDWARE DEALERS. 


Ask to see them and for our booklet, 
or write for our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, newYork city 
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ITH the coming of Easter—and the Easter bonnet—the well- 
dressed man more than ever feels the need of a perfectly made, 
stylishly correct Prince Albert or English Walking Frock. 


You will always be in good company if you wear Kuppenheimer 

Clothes. Let our Guarantee Label be your guide. Go to the 

merchant in your city who advertises Kuppenheimer Clothes. 
A booklet, Styles for Men, volume 33, sent upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


MAKERS OF GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Copyright, 1906, B. Kuppenheiiner & Co. 
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Copyright 1906 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


7OU may go through life and be socially accepted without possess- 
ing a frock coat; but you’d better not. A man can’t afford to have 
his friends always making allowances for him. Better have the frock coat. 


Find a Hart Schaffner & Marx clothier and tell him about it: he will 
do the rest. Send six cents for the new Spring Style Book. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 
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15 CENTS EACH 
2 FOR 25 CENTS 


FROM START TO FINISH, FROM TUB 
TO PACKAGE, THE LAUNDRY TRIP OF 


R ROW 


COLLARS 


is safe and easy. They are made to endure 
the hardest kind of laundry treatment, but 
they don’t receive it for they don’t require it. 
Every collar is made of 


2 2 Fr Bowe 
shrunk fabrics, every thread taking its 
he apd place, defore t¢ goes into the collar. 
his saves the usual wear and tear of forc- 
ing starchin and rubbing welts out. No 
wonder they wear so long. 
ver 100 styles in exact 


QUARTER SIZES 


Send for booklet and dealer’s name. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Largest makers of collars and shirts in the world. 
437 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. ¥. 
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What is it that you aspire to 
in life? 

Health is the first considera- 
tion. Rubber heels procure more 
health to the square inch than 
anything in evidence. That’sa 
fact— my teacher told me so, 
and he told me to teach it to 
my friends. 

I dislike to admit that rubber 
heels are a benefit, but I have 
to. Come down to business 
and be honest with yourself, — 
rubber on your heels is the cor- 
rect thing. Be sure and secure 
O’Sullivan’s: they are the only 

’ heels of New Rubber. Remem- 
ber the name when ordering — 
don’t cost you any more. Any 
dealer or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 














HE MARK TWAIN SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR NUM- 
BER OF HARPER’S WEEKLY, published in December, is entirely out 


of print. The demand from all parts of the country still continues. In or- 
der to furnish a more lasting and valuable souvenir of this notable banquet,we have 
published an Ldition de Luxe of the Souvenir Section (32 pages) on heavy coated 
paper, with a handsome Japanese paper cover. @ It contains Mark Twain’s mem- 
orable speech in full, and all the other speeches. There are addresses or poems by 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS VIRGINIA F. BOYLE 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


IRVING BACHELLER 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
GEORGE W. CABLE 


and letters from 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
WEIR MITCHELL 


WILBUR D. NESBIT 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 
LOUISE MORGAN SILL 
AGNES REPPLIER 

REX E. BEACH 
HOPKINSON SMITH 
CAROLYN WELLS 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
AMELIA E. BARR 


It contains photographs of more than one hundred authors of importance. The 
price is 50 cents—only a limited number has been printed—and these only in 
deference to a demand which could not be disregarded. @ Please order from 
your bookstore, newsdealer, or send to HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN 
Square, New York. The edition promises to be quickly exhausted. 
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i000’. More 
Foot Comfort 


Inthe Shoes You are W earing 
NOW 


Trufi 


b Gor 
d 


A New Wing Low, but lots 


of Style. 





Most low wing collars lack style. 

Here’s a new one, low enough for 
comfort, but as full of snap and style as 
one could wish. 

Wear it with any kind of tie and for 
any occasion except Full Evening Dress. 

Remember the name “Santos,” Corliss- 
Coon, 2 for 25c.—for in addition to style 
you get long wear—the value feature of 


Corliss-Coon Collars 


This wing wil’ stand folding in the laundry 
more times without breaking at the top—where 
the illustration is shaded. For, although four- 
ply strength everywhere else, enough interlining 
1s Cut away here to allow the wing to fold with- 
out straining the surface material. 

And the two rounded, equally supported 
edges of the ‘Gutter Seam"’ all around the top 
put off the day of rough edges that saw the neck. 

Ask your furnisher to show you Corliss-Coon Collars. 
If he hasn't them, write for ‘Collar Kinks’*—our book of 
new and leading styles. If your dealer does not willingly 
send for any style you like, we will supply you direct from 
our factory, by mail, on receipt of price —2 for 25c.— 
$1.50 per dozen. Write for the style book, ‘Collar Kinks" 
today—or send 25c. for 2 ““Santos*’’ Collars, if you want a 
low wing with style. Youths’ sizes, 12 to 14. Both regu- 
lar and quarter sizes above 14. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., vdevt.1, Troy, N. Y. 
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Linen— 
for Freedom 


Freedom from the “stickiness” of “close” 
days. Because the firm, glossy Linen threads 
stand apart as woven and let the air circulate 
freely through their meshes. That keeps them 
dried out and you feel clean and comfortable. 

And freedom from colds, too. 

Because your pores—those busy little heat 
regulators are free to work. 

And when they do work they never let the 
temperature of the body vary more than a 
degree, summer or winter. 

Cotton and woolen underwear hug the form. 

Their soft, down-like fibres, “mat” and 
“pack,” get soaked with perspiration and you 
are encased in clammy dampness, feel sticky 
and uncomfortable, 

But, worse still, your pores are choked, 
quit work, and you catch cold—mayhap con- 
tract grip, pneumonia or rheumatism. 

Not so with firm, dry, clean Linen, 

And that’s why your Doctor says “Linen 
next the skin’”—a prescription as pleasant as 
it is healthful. Whenhesays Linen that means 
Kneipp Linen, because it’s the only pure un- 
mixed Linen Mesh Underwear made. 

All other so-called Linen Meshes contain 
cotton, but the Kneipp Mesh is pure Irish Linen 
and nothing du/ Linen. 

Its easy, loose fit and “open weave” next 
the skin leave the pores free to establish the 
natural temperature of the body. 

Its closer woven surface or exposed side 
protects the temperature thus established. 

See both sides of Kneipp Linen Mesh in 
the folded strip that makes the streamers for 
the seal. But samples of our several weaves 
and weights are free—so write for them today. 


Sent For Free Inspection 


The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp Linen 
Mesh Underwear for Men, Women and Children. 


near you we will send Kneipp Underwear direct 
to you for free inspection. Write today for 
free Linen Book. It tells the cine proved 
truth about Linen for Comfort and Health. 


Kneipp Wear-Guarantee 


The manufacturer's strong 

wear-guarantee standsbehind 

every garment. If it does 

not wear satisfactorily 

your dealer will replace 

it on his jadgment 

without consulting us 

—orwe will if youdeal 

direct with us. Our 

sweeping wear-guar- 

antee protecta both 

our dealers and the 
wearer. 


C. Commichau & Co. Lea. 
104 Franklin St., 
New York City, 


EE 


zm 


Linen Mesh 


Knee Drawers 
Long Sleeves 
Halt Sleeves 


or Sleeveless | 





Sheph 





Military, Price $4.50 per pair < 


erd’s OPEN-BACK 
HAIR-BRUSH ons, | 


The only hair-brush made that is fit for a 
fastidious person to use, because it is the 
only brush that can be kept clean. Its con- 
struction renders impossible the accumula- 
tion of dandruff and dust at the base of the 
bristles. The old-fashioned brush is an 
ideal breeding- ground for germs and dis- 
ease. Cleanly persons will be quick to 
abandon its use and adopt the open- back 
brush, with its many points of superiority. 

Celluloid backs in perfect imitation 

of ivory, tortoise-shell or ebony 

If your dealer does not keep them, we will 

supply the goods on receipt of price, postpaid. 


THE CELLULOID COMPANY 

















30.36 Washington Place New York, N. Y. 


WOODWARD 


Broadway and 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A high-class transient and resi- 
dential hotel, catering only to a re- 
fined and exclusive clientele. 
Exceptional Restaurant. Music. 


T. D. GREEN, Mgr. 
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Everything for Children’s Wear 


is profusely illustrated and fully des« 





ribed in our 
1906 Spring and Summer Catalogue 


It t 


ment 


rings the service of the most unique establish- 


orld to 


on receipt 


your door 
of 4 cents in stamps. 


in the w Copy mailed 


to any address 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Address Dept. 6 


60-62 W. 23d St., - - NEW YORK 











DOWDEN’S SHAKESPEARE 











“SHAKESPEARE: HIS 


By EDWARD 
368 pages _ 


MIND AND ART” 


DOWDEN 
Cloth, $1.75 





HARPER & BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








Corticelli Silk 





WEARS LONGEST AND HOLDS STRONGEST 


ANY DEALER 


lF OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 

ASK FOR 





Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 5c. 
Silk 50c. 

Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price. 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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AGENCIES 















SOTA 


EVERYWHERE 





mats 





























GUARANTEED 


On the “Money Back” basis, to give better 
all-around hat satisfaction than comes with 
hats offered at nearly twice the $3 price. 
The Hawes $3 Hats are made and mar- 
keted by modern methods in largest quan- 
tities and the greatest varieties of styles, 
shapes and colors, and are sold to a larger 
number of discriminating wearers than any 
other hat offered at an equal or higher price. 











HIGHEST 
AWARDS AT 
ST. LOUIS AND 
PORTLAND 








5371 
sees HAWES, VON GAL CO., Inc. _— — 
HATS FACTORIES—DANBURY, CONN. = EVERY 
OF WHOLESALE OFFICES: FOURE 
LATEST NEW YORK—CHICAGO AND 
VOGUE BOSTON ae 2 FANCY 
5370 U.S.A. 5372 














MAIL ORDERS 


In the cities where we have no ncy the 
hats shown herewith are delivered, express 
paid, at all points covered by Express Com- 

panies, on receipt of $3.25. (The extra 25 
cents is for express delivery.) Send your or- 
ders to our factories, Danbury, Conn., with 
your age, height and waist measure; giving the 
size of hat worn and naming the hat number 
and color wanted. The hats are made in light, 
medium and dark brown and pearl, and black. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 1806 H, 


































«* Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.’’—LovisviLLE Courirr-JOURNAL. 


HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 












Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 








the world. 


This is *he cook-book of the 2oth century. 





number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities of 
The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 
“« Ne, difficulty in following its directions.”’ 
‘‘About the last qord in cooking, it is so complete.’’ 


There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 
so that you can turn instantly to what you want. 


—WASHINGTON TIMEs. 
—(N. Y.) Pusiic Oprnion. 


It contains a comprehensive 








* 





Bound in Veashable Pigskin-Colored Specially Pissesed Leather Cloth 
4 Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 
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THE ROYAL MUSKOKA HOTEL 


Highlands of Ontario. Muskoka Lakes, Canada 


‘*The Ideal Summer Resort of America’ 


LAKES OF BLUE SET WITH ISLES OF EMERALD 


Canoeing, Bathing, 
and Tennis 


, 


Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, Golf 


Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas, and homelike 
rooms perfumed by the fragrant pines Hay fever unknown. 
Less than a day's journey from principal American cities, 
via Niagara Falls, Detroit, or Chicago. 
Handsomely illustrated descriptive matter free. 
Apply to L. M. BOOMER, Manager, 


23 Toronto St., TORONTO, ONT. 





























WHEREVER MEN DRESS WELL 


you will find in the stores of the leading retailers the new 
Spring and Summer fashions in the 








“PECK CLOTHING” 


Ask to see it—and buy it—if you want 
garments expressive of all that’s smart 
in fashion, materials, tailoring and fit. 

Retailed by best stores everywhere. 


RAIN $I 210 $45 


RAIN COATS and 
TOP COATS 
At Wholesale : 


SYRACUSE CHICAGO 
NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


White for our Spring and Summer booklet, 
“* Art in Clothes,” illustrating and describing the 
fashionable models ; it’s free and worth having. 


W. S. Peck & ComPpaANy 


Dept. B, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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FROM NEW YORK 


ICELAND, SPITZBERGEN 
AND NORWAY, 
Leaving June 23, 1906, 


by the twin-screw express S. 5. 
«“Oceana’’—8,ooo0 tons—spec- 
ially equipped for pleasure cruis- 
ing. Superb accommodations. 
Rates including all side-trip 
expenses, if desired. 

12 Other Similar Cruises 


by the well-known steamers Bliicher, Prin- 
zessin Victoria Luise, Meteor, during JUNE, 
JULY and AUGUST. 

For programmes, rates, etc., apply 


Hamburg-American Line 


OFFICES: 35-37 B'way, N.Y. San Francisco: gor California St. 


Philadelphia: 1229 Walnut St. Boston: go State St. 
Chicago: 159 Randolph St. St. Louis: gor Olive St. 


DUPONT | 
“~~ BRUSHES 


Made of the best “bristles” and 
“backs”’ procurable—put together: 
by the most skilled labor, in 
absolutely clean and sanitary 

factory —the largest and 
most complete inthe world 
DUPONT BRUSHES out- 
last several ordinary 
brushes—but cost n 

nore, 





s er’s kindly % 
us and we 
see that 

are 


FREE BOOKLET 
about Brushes and 
Bristies, how to select 

and take care of Brushes, 

etc., sent on request 

E. DUPONT & CO., 

PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 


Two delightful tours, via Me 
| terranean, sailing June 21 « 
July 7. Norway-Sweden t 


June 14. Strictly first-class. Membership select and limit: 
Thorough sight-seeing under superior leadership. Booklet 


K. A. PANTLIND, 790 Prospect St., Cleveland 


SELECT TWO MONTHS’ 

SUMMER TOUR—ONLY 

Besttours, extending to British 
——_oeoe § a= Isles, Holland, Belgium, Ger- —— 
many, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Portugal and Spain at lowest rates. 
Apply at once, Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown J, Maas. 
under superior management; exceptional advantages. Fall Tours 
Around the Jerid; Annual Oriental Cruise in Febrocr 





FRANK ‘C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York. 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES fromn_y. 
SUNNY OCEAN VOYAGES for WINTER MONTH 


Tickets to all Winter Resorts in Florida, Tex 
Colorado, Mexico, California, Hot Springs, A 
Our 6¢p. book, “WINTER EXCURSION 
mailed free. 


C. H. Mallory & Co., 129 Front St.,N. Y. 


By JOHN FISKE 


‘American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History 
In such chapters as “‘ The Town Meeting,” ‘* T! 
| Federal Union,” and ‘* Manifest Destiny” the aut! 


| traces the growth of our national political institutio 
and points their significance. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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—THIS BOX —e, m FREE TO YOU 


La Reclama Just try this Free Sample Box wholly 
; at our Expense. Send no 


Fortunas . } Re ee no unsmoked cigars. 
Havana Cigars i ‘ Wey, This Free Trial-Box Offer 


is made only to responsible 
Absolutely Free <x individual smokers, living 
All Charges 


in the U. S., who have 


z never tried our cigars. 
Prepaid by Us 


money, 





For High-Class Smokers 





La Reclama Fortunas Cigars are rich, mellow, pure Havana Cigars, made of the very best grade 

of specially grown, specially cured and then specially selected Havana leaf 

ter proof than this Free T 

eight dollars a hundred 
We have made thousands of steady customers in this way 

prove our claims. 


We could not offer bet- 


rial of cigars that we sell to the better class of smokers everywhere at 


We know the cigars themselves will 
We know that by buying direct from our Cuban Factory that you can save over 
half your cigar money and still smoke the best cigars made. 





We make 30 different styles of Clear Havana at money LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, New York City. 
ing prices. Our Smokers’ Guide and Chart tell Why and Gentlemen: Please send me, all charges prepaid 

A copy sent free on request. FREE box of La Reclama Fortuna Cigars. 
business letter-head or business card. 
your cigars. 


a 
I enclose my 
I have never tried 


La Reclama Cuban Factory The color (strength) I prefer 


1895 First Ave., Established 1875 New York City Name of Cigar I usually smoke 
My Name 
Address : lee 
No attention paid unless coupon be accompanied by your let Cigar dealers are excluded from this offer. Appli- 
t 


cant must be a permanently located responsible individual 
er-head or business card. Dealers are excluded, smoker 42 


SELECT PRIVATE TOUR|SENT ON APPROVAL 


Kénigin Luise, North- 


German Lloyd, in June, via Gibraltar. Seven Countries; first 
class; one party, and limited in number. Fourth Season. STRAIGHTEN YOUR LEGS 
Comfort and expert guidance. Send for Itinerary , tylish F I : 
ry wearing our § ish Forms nexpensive, 
Miss E. L. WILBER, 253 BrRoaDWwaY, N. Y. City Marable, and give etyle, Gaiab cad coantorn 
Simple as a yarter, put en or off in a few 
EUROPE and ORIENT rene eats 
a n ley itself Critical authorities commend 
m4 ‘Twenty -fifth season of uninterrupted success. them i highest terms. Write for phot 
sd | Comfort and leisure Thorough sight-seeing under illustrated book testimonials and self-meas 
expert guidance. Lamited parties. Ali arrangements one soe mailed free, under plain 
+ *. re first class -. ial tours arranged for small private 
¢ parties. DR. and MRS. HOWARD 8. PAINE, ALISON CO. Dept, H-7, Buffalo, N Y. 
148 idee’ Street, Glens Falla, N. ¥. 


HIGH GRADE SPRING and 2 gf DE POTTER 


J 2 Seven select parties sail in May, June, July, Septem- 
SUMMER TOURS. Small select ber, for various tours of Europe 
rties under Kp guidance. 


ve booklet on application OU RS 
THE EAGER TOURS 27TH ] YEAR 
0 Union Trust B Ma Spain and French Chateaux; Tours Italy, Central Euro 
=m, - °° . En Rorwag. Sweden, Russia, Poland; Ireland, Rcot- 
1 etc. Strictly first-class Limited parties Superior con 
ductorship a “ orld Tourist Guide, |!\ustrated, with programs. free. 


_DE POTTER TOURS, 45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ir) s, Rigia « 9° (Prophylactic, New Flexible 
2 Styles—** Prophylactic” (iSii.) and “P.S. (""Spestel ) Wendie 
Seld Only in a Yellow Beox—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, Bristles in 
irregular tufte—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hol 

it. This means much to cleanly per- 

sons—the only ones who 

like our b: 


Refer: Union Exch. Bk., Fifth Ave.; Bradstreet; Dun. 




















. ee 
meoiuM oh oo Adults’ 35c. Youths’ asc, 
Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers 
nd for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.’ 
FLORENCE MFG. ©O., 161 Pine St., Florence, Masa. 
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$1500 a Year 
For Life 


F YOU WISH 


to save for old 








age or provide for 

healthy middle 
age, you cannot find a 
more conservative or a 
more reasonable invest- 
ment than we have to 
offer— more _ profitable 
than life insurance—safe 
as city real estate, yet not 
as costly—better than a 
savings bank, for the re- 
turn Is greater. 


We have full and com- 
ONE or OUR 


15-Montu-Otp Trees. Pete literature, showing 


conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite reference of good character, 
proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is 
bona fide, certain and profitable. Our booklets 
give ‘‘ reasons,” and any one who can spare from 
$5 to $25 a month can provide for old age and 
protect themselves against the ravages of time, 
the chances of poverty and the misfortune of ill- 
health by securing a competent income that will 
cover al] necessary living requirements 
It is worth your time to ask for our booklets— 
do this to day in justice to your future. It isnot 
only the man who saves, but he who saves profita- 
bly. The demand for rubber can never be fully 
supplied —a rubber plantation is more hopeful than 
a gold-mine—our booklets tell you the facts that 
have taken years to prove —-write for them to-day, 


This company is divided inte only 6,000 shares, each 
one representing an undivided interest equivalent to an 
acre in our Rubber Orchard and Plantation. Our book- 
lets will prove to you that five shares in this invest- 
ment, paid for at the rate of $25 a month, will bring 
you an average return of 25 per cent. on your money 
during the period of seven years and an annual income 
of $1,500 for life. This investment insures absolutely 
the safety of your future. The man or woman who owns 
five shares in our rubber plantation in tropical Mexico 
need have no fear of old age, no doubts about illness, 
no care nor anxiety for after-years—you are safe— 
absolutely and certainly—our booklets will prove these 
statements— write for them to-day. 


Conservative Rubber Production Zo. 


925 Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





A Dream of Fair Women 


(TENNYSON) 


An Art Portfolio 


containing (10) pictures 

of beautiful women rep- 
resenting different types, 
from the Oriental Beauty to 
the Cowboy Girl of the 
Wild West. All made in 
the most beautiful and 
artistic colors. Size 7x 10 
inches, made on artist stip- 
pled paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing, and just 
the thing for your den. 
Sent prepaid to any ad- 


dress in the U.S. 
or Canada for 50c. 
Express or P.O. money order, currency or 


U.S. stamps. Address 


The WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 
350 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


P. S.—If you order within ro days we will send you, free, a 
nifty dip, entitled 
“If so soon I'm to be done for, 
What on earth was I begun for?” 




















Miss Bellard’s Inspiration 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells has written no more delightfu 
story for years.—LONDON ATHEN2UM. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











hen in Chicago 
Stop at The 


European Plan 
Refined, Elegant, Quiet. Located cor- 
ner of city’s two finest boulevards, 
convenient to entfre business center. 
Close to best theatres and shopping 
district. 225 rooms, 150 private baths; 
luxurious writing and reception rooms; 
woodwork mahogany throughout; brass 
beds and all modern comforts; telephone 
in every room; beautiful dining rooms— 
the best of everything at moderate prices, 


Michigan and Jackson Bivds., Chicago 
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To Men Who Are 


Accustomed To 


Cut The One Below 


7 FOU never have cut one that gave you more satisfaction than this one will 


Makaroff Russian Cigarets are not sold through dealers. They are made 
and sold by connoisseurs for, and direct to, other connoisseurs. 


Americans are rapidly finding out what Europeans have known for a long time— 
that a Russian Cigaret of high quality is the only one in the world worth the attention 
of a connoisseur. 


Americans are naturally the most discriminating people in the world, once they 
are given a chance to discriminate. The Americans have been “‘exploited”’ on cigarets, 
just as they have on other things. The cigaret business in America never has been in 
the hands of connoisseurs, but in the hands of financiers. 





You can smoke MaKkarorr Russian CIGARETS 
from morning until night without a trace of that 
“dopey " or nervous feeling induced by other cigarets 
They will leave in your office or apartments no trace 
of the odor usually associated with cigarets 








They are made of real tobacco, pure, clean and 
sweet. and nothing else. They are mild and smooth, 
but rich in natural flavor, and as full of ‘ body" as 
the most critical connoisseur could wish 


They are made with a mouthpiece an inch and a 
quarter long, which takes up nearly all of the nico- 
tine, as you can prove for yoursel 


The tobacco never comes in contact with the 
mouth, to become wet and bitter, spoil the flavor, 
stain the fingers, and to potson your system by dtrect 
absorption of the nicotine which concentrates in the 
end of the ordinary cigaret. 


They are rolled by hand, and encased in the thin- 
nest paper in the world. No paste is used 


You can afford to go into this matter thoroughly 
You cannot afford not to, 1f you want to enjoy cigarets 
at their best, without mrury t your health or offense 
to your own sense of refinement or that of your friends 





We sell direct to consumers and fist-class clubs, 
and at wholesale prices. Your favorite club has them 
or will get them for you, if you prefer to buy that Writ 
way We will gladly send you full information f < o%-0% 
about these cigarets, but the final and only test, if : Pom Mg 
you are in earnest, is a trial of the goods. We take Fe Find 
all the risk of this trial, so there is no reason why > a enclosed 
you should delay it mf 


A New Kind of Offer 


= 
. , 

Send us your order for a trial hundred of the size « m4 bes ee 
and quality you prefer. Try the cigarets thoroughly, L, 4 
smoke the full hundred if you like. Then, if you do 
not like them, tell us and we will return your money 
We do not ask the return of the cigarets. We pre 
fer to take our chances of your giving them to some 
one who will like them and who will order more 
Send an order now and get acquainted with real 


cigaret luxury g MAKAROFF CIGARETS 
“(Write your oome and: address in ‘the \e margin.) 


a “ 
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\LASKA 


The Land of Nightless Days. 


If you intend going somewhere this Summer, why not 
make that somewhere worth while? A trip to Atlin and 
the Klondike is worth while. Travelers who have been 
there and know say it is one of the grandest scenic trips 
in the world, and you can travel in perfect comfort all the 
way. lt is not alone the famous ocean voyage along the 
shores of British Columbia and Southeastern Alaska, through 
the beautiful land-locked passages. Itis more than that. It 
is a trip in a comfortable railway train through the wild and 
rugged Alaskan coast range across the famous White Pass, 
past Miles Canyon and Ww hite Horse Rapids to White Horse; 


thence down the mighty Yukon River through Five Finger = 
Rapids in a moderna steamer to Dawson City in the Klondike - 
within a few miles of the Arctic Circle. You can'thelp but 


enjoy the ideal Summer weather in the interor of ths a 
wonderful Northland, and you will be dehghted with the many 
novel attractions the trip affords. & 
Whether you contemplate taking the trip to Alaska this “ 
year or not, send for our booklets—they will interest you, and 
they are worth reading. 
HERMAN WEIG, J. H. ROGERS, 
General Agent, Trafhe Manager, 
142 Wash ngton Street, 425 Granville Street, 
Chicago, Hil, Vancouver, B. C, 


WATE PASS BANIINRTUTE 








MANY TIMES MORE 


The circulation of the 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 
OF NEW YORK 


is many times greater than that of any similar paper of its kind in the 
world. THe JOURNAL OF COMMERCE does not, as some papers do, include 
SAMPLE COPIES as subscribers. It is the recognized and leading 


BUSINESS MAN’S PAPER 


independently conducted and therefore enabled to give the public, as it does, 


“A SQUARE DEAL” 


It is a paper that can be relied upon by readers and advertisers alike. 
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See America First 


Copyrighted by Kiser Photo. ¢ 


OVERLOOKING NISQUALLY GLACIER, MT. TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





You Don’t Have to go to 
Europe to sce Glaciers 


when you have one of the grandest extinct volcanic glacial 
in the world at home. Mount ‘Tacoma, in the Won 
d ot the Cascades, 14,528 feet high, with its 32,500 
*s of perpetual snow and ice, 15 separate and distinct 
glaciers miles in extent, with yawning chasms hundreds 
ot feet deep, and myriads of wild flowers of which over 
400 varieties bloom within a step of perpetual snow in the 
many entrancing valleys and parks, presents scenery that 
outrivals the Alps of Switzerland. Within a few hours, 
ride over the scenic Tacoma Easterr Railroad and stage 
lines fron, Tacoma, Wash., the “ Naples” on the shores of 
the “Mediterranean of America.” 
For full rarticulars and descriptive matter, address 


Gen. Freight and Passenger Dept. 
Tacoma Eastern Railroad 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Send 50 cents for beautiful album, or 


portfolio, of photographic views of the 
Wonderland of the Cascades. 





Watch Tacoma Grow 


The harnessed glaciers of Mount Tacoma and the Cas 
cade Mountains furnish power for electric railways, elec 
tric lighting and mammoth smelters and manufacturing 
plants in the City of Tacoma, the leading industrial city 
of the Pacific Northwest. Tacoma manufactures more 
lumber than any other city in the world, mills more wheat 
than any other city west of Minneapolis and Kansas City, 
reduces more ores than any other city west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and exports more wheat and flour t iny 
other port on the Pacific Coast. 

Population in 1900, 37,714; in 1906, 85,000 


For information and descriptive literature, address 
Secretary Tacoma Chamber of Commerce 


and Board of Trade, 
Tacoma, Washington 








Splendid Opportunities for Investment 


The Puget Sound Country—rich in undeveloped resources 


—offers superior advantages for investors. 


Write us for information and a copy of our booklet ‘‘ Puget Sound the World Market.’’ 
Maps of the City and State will be sent free to any address. 


Eastern and Western References. 


CALVIN PHILIPS & COMPANY 


California Building 


TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON. 
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THE WARWICK PAGEANT 


(ON THE BANKS OF SHAKESPEARE’S AVON) 
In the Beautiful Grounds of Warwick Castle, England, 
TULY 2, 3, 4, S, SG, 7, 1906, 
Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of Old England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 1694 





This GREAT FOLK PLAY, organized and conducted by 
Louis N. PARHER 


(Author of “‘ Rosemary,”’ ‘‘ The Cardinal,” etc., etc.) 
Will be acted by TWO THOUSAND Inhabitants of Warwick, in Magnificent Costumes, accurately copied fr 


‘ ontemporary designs. Covered Auditorium, Every Seat Numbered and Reserved. ' Prices, $10. 25, $5.25 
$2.75, $1.2§. Early application advisable. For Seats, Lodgings, and all information, apply to 


THE SECRETARY, WARWICK PAGEANT, WARWICK, ENGLAND 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

| 00 CEAE= FINE PRINTING INKS —— { 00 

TTHREE-COLOR PROCESS AND OTHER CoOLor JNks 

uiustRations In  HARPER’S MAGAZINE averace oan 


RAGE EXAMPLES 


LANTERN SLIDES(F/FCTR(( ae 


Best wet-plate. Geography, Science, If it’s Electric we have it. 
Ast, History, etc. List fee from OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILSON & CO., Lochhead, Aberdeen, Gt. Britain The World’s steadnggsters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, 


EUROPE) Furope 


A series of attractive tours has been arranged to 
Season 1906 


Italy and Greece. - April 7th FIFTY T OUR & 


Spain, Moroceo & Italy, ete. April 28th 
France and } § June 6th, 
Comprising Tours de Luxe 
and shorter Vacation Tours. 

































































British Isles * * (14th & 23d 

North Cape .. . . June 2ist 
Switzerland, The Salzkam- 

mergut and The Tyrol { July 5th 

Vienna and Salzkammergut July 10th 

Seandanavia and Russia July 14th 
Jilustrated book on application. 

OTHER TOURS TO 
California, Florida, Mexico, Maritime Prov- 
inces, etc. Around the World Tours, 
Eastward and Westward. 

Write for Europe in 1906. 


Send for “ Travelers’ Condensed Guide,” containing sail- 
ings and rates of all railroads and steamship lines. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 





















Inclusive Fares 


$175 10 51/85 


Covering all Routes, 
Membership limited. 









Write for Programme. 


COOK'S TOURS 


New YorK Boston 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 




















































06 Washington Street sien Seumee San FRANcisco, Etc. 
ashington 
* "Boston "New York 108 Cie dasent 
1005 Chestnut Street Park Building, Fifth Avenue lastiones 
Philadelphia Pittsburg 
133 E. Jackson Boulevard Chief American Office re- 
Chicago moves May 1, from 261 to 
3 | 245 Broadway, New York 
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vie Clemens 


Mineral Springs 
The Great Health Resort 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 


The waters of these famous Mineral 


Springs are unrivaled for the Cure of 


Rheumatism 


and All Nervous Diseases 


Delightfully situated, 20 miles from 
Detroit Electric cars every half hour. 
200 Bath Houses, Hotels and Boarding 
Houses afford accommodations and 
rates to suit all tastes and purses 

Ask your R. R: Agent for excursion 
rates to the world renowned Bath City. 

Illustrated book of Mt Clemens 
mailed Free Address F. R. Eastman, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich { 


ADVERTISER. 








There Is No Better Way 


Between 


CHICACO 
INDIANAPOLIS 


and 


CINCINNATI 


than the 
CHIEU 


4 Trains a day. 


Standard and Compartment Sleepers 
on Night Trains, Parlor and Dining 
Cars on Day Trains. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 
Traffic Manager, 


FRANK J. REED, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 


2 le mS RUD Lt TRA NTR 





+10 


Round trip, for special steamship 


. tour of eleven days through the 


beautiful“Inner Channel,”among 
the fiords and glaciers, islands 
and mountains of Alaska. 


Five Special Tours 


Leave Tacoma, Seattle and 
Victoria June 7 and 21; July 5 
and 20, and August 2 via Pacific 
Coast S. S. Co’s. palatial steam- 
ship “Spokane.” Correspondingly 
low rates from all points via the 


‘Chicago & North-Western 


Rallway 


“Tt is our American Norway—this 
channel-intersected archipelago 
through which the traveller cruises” 
—Burton Holmes. 


Teachers and their friends, at- 





tending the National Educational fig 


Association meeting at San Fran- 
cisco (for which low rates will be 
made from all points via the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry.) 
should write for full particulars 
concerning the Alaska cruise. 


Booklets, folders, maps and full informa- 
tion on receipt of 4 cents stamps. 


Ww. B. 
Psesgr. Treat. anager, o-'b N.-W. Ry., 


—- 
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ror ALCOHOLISM 


ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS 


ALCOHOLIC CRAVING ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN FROM 12 TO 48 HOURS 


NO SUFFERING—NO INJECTIONS—NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS 


REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in cach city of the United States administer the Oppenhel OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
Treatment. Write for the name and address of the physician in_yoar locality. 159 W. 34th St., N. ¥. City 














Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILI 
(Established 1879.) IONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDRE? 
; tana 4 | WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
“Cures While You Sleep.” | SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THE GUMS 
. ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, }) j< i,.¢ :est REMEDY FOR DIARRH@A, Sa 
| rv « ruggists In every art of the woric 
ronchitis, Coughs, by drugg part of tl Id. 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. Twenty- -five Cents a Bottle 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy . ‘> Have Youa Dog? 


which for a quarter of a century has earne Then let us send you Polk Miller's 
I . ve NM y d celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
unqualified praise. Restful nights are as- §, Take Care of Them; the eloquent Sen- 
red . - Dator Vest’s masterful Tribute to 
sured at once. Cresolene is a Boon to \ Wa Dog, and“A Yellew Dog’s Love 
Asthmatics , , \ for a Nigger” (famous poem). We wi! 

» / - send you a!! of the above for lc just to ad- 

ALL DRUGGISTS. | , vertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Send Pi - D ript m ° medies. Address POLK MILLER 
end wstal -fo for lescriptive DRUG O6.557 Main St, Richmond, Ve 











Cc Weeay Sita 


tic Throat Tables for |) Eelements of Navigation 


the irritated throat, at 


your druggist or from By W. J. HENDERSON 


us. 0c, in stamps. | It is a very clear and concise statement of essential facts con 

cerning the handling of a ship at sea, and furnishes informa 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co, tion indispensable to every one connected with the navigation 
180 Fulton St., N. ¥. | of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New. York. 


ee —~ Bidg., Montreal, | With Diagrams. £1.00 
anada, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


IE RVOU SN ES Exhausted or Debilitated 

a Nerve Force from any Cause 
Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cuurcniti’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’'S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Ete. 
































The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and 
most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches the 
root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, Nera” * No Humbug, C, O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


ERSON OPINIONS: Dear Sirs. I have used a bottle of your H phosphites ot Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in my own 
P AL @ person and received mach benefit, so] walbuaees five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by 
express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. 1 am confident it is just what | have been in search of for many 
years. i am prescribing your Hypophusphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WES 

I know of no pec $ in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.— ADOIPH BEHRE, M.D., Pro fessor of 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for tree weattse, Winchester & Co., Chemists, 585 Beekman Blidg., N. Y. "*ttithe¢ 


rely $ 
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Are You Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a day’s 
practice in your own room upon Ye 
special exercises that I will give 
you, you can be round, plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive. 
Nature intended you to be 
why should you not? The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the 
weekly reports of my pupils: 

“Just think. Miss Cocroft! I have 
gained 25 pounds.” 

“Before I took up your work, I could 
not eat anything without the greatest 


distress, and now I think I can digest 
tacks Iam so happy 


“Every exercise and movement has 
accomplished just what we wanted.”’ 
“My bust. neck and chest have filled 
out beautifully, and I carry myself 
like another woman.”” 


“You have done more for me than 
doctors have done in 20 years. My 
constipation is entirely relieved and 
my nerves are so rested.” 


I have built up thousands of 
women—why not you? You 
will be so much more attractive : 
and so much better satisfied with yourself. 


I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 
and if 1 cannot help your particular case I 
will tell you so. My information and advice 
are entirely free 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 23 57 Washington St. Chicago 


Will Make Your Teeth 


Pearly White and Sound 


+} ENGLAND'S FAVORITE 
DENTIFRICE 


100 Years in Use 


imparts a _ delicate 
fragrance to the breatl 

Contains the mo 
valuable vegetable ant 
septics for cleansing the 
mouth 


The 
Cod Liver 
Preparation 
without 
Oil. 


Body Builder and Strength Creator 


For Old People, tities, 


Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvementon old-fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place, 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggistin a Piace 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 





I Can Reduce Flesh 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE IT BY NAT- 
URAL MEANS AND IN A DIGNIFIED MANNER? 

I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 
years bya series of simple exercises practiced 
in the privacy of their own rooms’and by use 
of merely a rational diet which will not weaken. 

I can reduce you and at the Same time 
strengthen the stomach, heart and relieve you 
of such chronic ailments as rheumatism, con- 
stipation, weak nerves and such difficulties as 
depend upon good circulation, strong nerves, 
strong muscles, good blood correct breathing. 

You can be as good a 
figure as any woman of 
your acqueintance—so 
drugs, no medicine. 

If I can reduce 7 000 
others I can reduce 
you Why not? 

Write to me. 1 will 
cheertully tell you all 
about my work and 
whether | can help you. 

Send 10 cents for 
instructive booklet: 
with card for your 
dressing table. show 
ing correct lines of a 
woman’s figure ia 
poise. , 

Miss Cocroft at her desk 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 57 Washington St., Chicago 
NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture Extension work 
in America, Miss Cocroft needs no further introduction. 











I yin nay genet Cini 


Peer aed 























Tassel emma Save tnown vo 
other soap since birth. iif 


serving, purifying, and beautifyin 

the skin, for cleansing the scalp of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, and the 
see afore phe nna pm 
whitening, red, rough, 
and sore hands, for rashes 
and chafings, and for many sana- 
tive, antiseptic purposes which 
readily est themselves to moth- 
ers, as well as for the toilet, bath, 
and nee Cuticura Soap, as- 
sisted by Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, is priceless. 


Cuticura Soap b delicate medicinal and emol- 
lient properties derived ffom Cuticura, the Skin 
Cure, with the purest of cleansing Ingvedieale and the 
most refreshing of flower odors 

@@ Send for “All About the 
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HAIR ON 
FACE 
NECK 
AND 
ARMS 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward itwas discovered that the 

hair was completely removed. We named the new 
discovery MODENE., It is absolutely harmless, 
but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes 
and the hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannot 
Fail. If the growth be light, one application will 
remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or 
growth on moles, may require two or more appli 
cations, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommend: d 
l whe have tested it« merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety engiing-<hees (securely 
sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, 
with your full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 116, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Fvery Bottle Guaranteed. 
I" We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 





















Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil— =e 
free from disguise, because 
none is needed. It is the 
sneuty or adulteration in 
cod liver oil that makes it 
offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free from Taste 
or Odor. 


It is this yurity that 

‘> makes Moller’s Oil so 

=— digestible and without 

= that nauseous “repeat” 

— 

> The uine is sold only in 
fiat. oval bottles, imported 

3% from Norway, bearing 

~ name of 

pe 

aad 






Schieffelin & Co. 


New York 
Y Sole“ 


Agents 
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Is Successfully Employed by the Profession in the Treatment of Inflammation 
of the Bladder, Albuminuria, Bright’s Disease and Uric Acid Conditions. 
The Long Experience and Many Carefully Conducted Experiments of 
These Well-Known Medical Men Entitle Their Opinions to Consideration. 

Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D.,22-Pres. American Medical Association, late Pres. and Prof. 
of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: ‘In Uric Acid Gravel, and, indeed 
in diseases generally dependent upona Uric Acid Diathesis, it isa remedy of extraordinary potency. 


Many years experience in its use only confirmsthe good opinion I have sooften expressed in regard toit. ’ 


Graeme M. Hammond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘‘1n allcases of Bright’s Disease I have found 


of the greatest service in increasing the quantity of urine and 

BUEFALO LITHIA WATER in climinating the Albumen.”’ i 
Robert Battey, M. D., Rome, Ga., Suggestor of Battey’s Operation: “‘I have used 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in my — for three years past, in cases of Chronic Inflamma- 
tion of the Bladder, whether induced by Stone, by enlarged 

prostrate in the aged or from other causes, I have secured excellent results from its use.’”’ 
: J. Allison Hodges, M. D., President University College of Medicine and Prof. of Nervous and 


Mental Diseases, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘In Albuminuria of Pregnancy, this water is one of the very best 
alkaline Diuretics, and, with a milk diet, is one of my sheet anchors.’’ 


is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Volum- 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER inous medical testimony mailed on request. 


_ PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. _ 


ee ae 


















Seven Hair Grower 
Sutherland and 
Sisters ScalpCleaner 


are the standard hair preparations. The hair grower possesses wonderful 
vitalizing powers It will grow bair wherever life exists at the roots. The 
scalp cleaner makes a delightful shampoo. It completely eradicates all dan- 
druff and scale. Try them — you will not be disappointed. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
One should 


ciways Its the Hair- not the Hat 


remember  _ That makes a woman attractive 





IN THE MORNING 


ON ARISING TAKE % GLASS OF 


Linmadh denies 


THE BEST NATURAL LAXATIVE WATER 


A bottle of HUNYADI JANOS shouldbe in every bathroom, 
ready for use when needed. It is the most perfect Natural 
Laxative known—biliousness, torpid liver, sick headache 
and similar disorders are strangers to those who use it. 
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25,000,000 


TEETH 


Sacrificed annually in spite of 
the use of all the old-time tooth 
powders, pastes, washes and 
dentifrices and all the claims 
made for them. 
Nevertheless, decay of the 
teeth lS preventavte 


CALOX 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


) 





A new idea in dentifrices. 
It generates oxygen which 
preserves the teeth by freeing 
the mouth from the germs 
that cause decay. It neu- 
tralizes acids, whitens the 
teeth and keeps the whole 
mouth clean and healthy. 


A sample sufficient for 
several days’ trial sent 
free toevery applicant. 


ali druggists or sent prepaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
Dept. C, 91 Fulton St., N.Y. 


see 


us 








[a New Household Necessity 
A PORTABLE VIBRATOR 


Here isa little instrument—entirely 
new, with which you can get all the 
beneficial effects of massage by using 
it yourself at home. 


THE AMERICAN VIBRATOR 


is nothing more or less than the 
very latest 
develop- 
ment of 
vibratory 
stimulation 
(massage, 
as you've al- 
ways called 
it) in shape 
of a portable instrument weighing less than two 
aud one-half lbs. You attach it to any ordinary 
lamp socket and regulate it to suit yourself. 

The daily use of the American Vibrator will increase deficient 
circulation—develop the muscles—remove wrinkles and facial 
blemishes, and permanently beautify and preserve the com- 
plexion. 

GUARANTEED BY A NATIONAL BANK 

We will send you the American Vibrator by 
express, prepaid, and allow you to use it 30 days 
to prove its value. All we ask you to do is to de- 
posit the price of the instrument in the Washing- 
ton National Bank of St. Louis, during trial period, 
subject to veur order. If the Vibrator isn't all it is 
represented to be and you are not entirely satisfied, 
just notify the bank and your deposit will be re- 
turned, Write to-day for free booklet No. 14, 
American Vibrator Company, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap. | 


} The secret of a healthy and beautiful skin anda } 


perfect complexion. Its perfume is unequaled 
and its transparency is a sign ofits purity, Send 
15¢ 1n stamps for full size sample cake. 


FERD. MULHENS, Cologne 0/R, Germany. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 B’way, New York. 
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/MENNEN 'S 


BORATED TALCUM 
POWDER 
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Pure as the Lily 


—healthful and refreshing; that is why MEN. 

NEN’S is always used and recommended by 

physicians and nurses. Its perfect purity and abso- 

ute = have won for it universal esteem. In 

the nursery itis supreme, ——— for chafing, 

nettle-rash, cha apped hands, ctc., it is soothing, 

Sanitary and healing. MENNEN’S face on ooney box—see 

that you get the genuine, For sale everywh ov by mail, 

<. Sample free. MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TAL- 
UM has the scent of fresh cut violets. 




















GERHARD MENNEN CO. — NEWARK.N.J.f 
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60 Day 
Free Trial 


Lowest Factory Prices 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


HE Monroe Refrigerator 
is ready to prove its super- 
iority to your satisfaction, 

right in your own home—free of 
any expense or obligation on 
your part. Just write us. We 
will send you the Monroe Cata- 
logue. Pick out the style you 
want to try. We will send you 
the Refrigerator you select, all 
prepaid. Test it in your home 
for 60 days. If it is not all we 
claim, if it isn’t satisfactory to 
you, just notify us and return it 
at our expense. The test won’t 
cost you a cent, 

We make this 60-Day Free 
Trial Offer because we want you 
to convince yourself of the 
superiority of the Monroe Re- 
frigerator through actual use— 
not because of any statements 
that we make. 

We are the only refrigerator 
manufacturers who dare to make 
such an offer, and we alone can 
afford to do this because we 
know the Monroe will stand 
such a test. If it couldn’t stand 
the test we couldn’t afford to 
send it on a 60-Day Free Trial, 
because every one would come 
back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Re- 
frigerator or anything like it 
from any dealer or agent. We 
sell direct to you, and to you we 
are directly responsible. 

Send us your name and ad- 
dress now. 





HARPER’S 








MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Keep Sickness 





The Only Refrigerator that is 
FREE of Breeding Places for 


Disease Germs— 


Out of Your Home 





O you know how to tell a good refrig- 
erator from a bad one? Look into the 
food compariments. They always 

tell you the whole truth about a refriger- 

ator. 

Are the food compartments made up of 
Separate pieces? Do you see metal, porous, 
tiles or thin, easily-broken glass, or white 
enamel on metal? Do you see slats, joints, 
bands, screw-heads, cement, cracks, cor- 
ners, crevices? Well, all such places get 
clogged up with decaying food and germ 
life. You can'é get at them to clean them 
out. They absorb moisture. They throw out foul, poisonous gases 
—as dangerous to health as sewer gas, Foods—particularly butter 
and milk—readily absorb these gases. So food is potsoned. it is 
known that cholera infantum is often caused by it. Typhoid 
fever has been traced to it, many times. Ask your physician. 

You can see why such refrigerators furnish ideal breeding 
places for the germs which cause decay and disease. A refriger- 
ator like that is—or would be—a constant menace to the health of 
your family. 


he" Monroe’ 


Now—open the door of a Monroe Refrigerator. The rush of 
cold, pure air makes you hungry. You look into food compart- 
ments of smooth, solid, snow-white, unbreakable Porcelain ware, 
made in one single piece with rounded corners. As fine and dainty 
as Haviland China. The food in there looks as inviting as if set 
upon your spotless table linen. No darkness, no dampness, no 
cracks or corners to hide decaying food and germs. 

Now, you know why a Monroe Refrigerator is rea//y free from 
eS That's why food preserved in a Monroe 

efrigerator actually /as/es better and does not lose a particle of 
its nutirilive power and digestibility. Food loses all its good 
qualities to some extent if kept for any length of time in any other 
refrigerator where it is subject to the attacks of germs and gases. 

The Porcelain Food Compartments in the Monroe Refrigerator 
are as easily cleaned as a china dish. This Porcelain can't dis- 
color,crack, chip, break, craze or absorb moisture. Tap it and see 
how solid itis. Pass your hand over it—see how smooth. There 
is only one way to make Porcelain food compartinents like this. 
We have patented the only way. No other refrigerator maker 
can use them. 

Monroe Refrigerators maintain a perfect, dry air circulation. 
They're always dry, Unequalled as ice-economizers. The one 
and a quarter inch thickness of Porcelain naturally stays s/one 
cold and helps economize ice. 

Monroe Refrigerators are made of the choicest materials and 
faultlessly finished. Perfect cabinet work. 

A Monroe Refrigerator lasts a lifetime. The food of a life- 
time goes into it. Health largely depends upon it. Ice bills 
entirely depend upon it. That's why it pays to get the best— 
the Monroe. 





Station D Lockland 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 
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JEW things are as annoying and 
F expensive -as leaky roofs—and 

few things are as unncessary. 
The damage which they cause 
(and it amounts to thousands of 
dollars annually) is due almost 
entirely to the fact that buildings 
are roofed with materials which, 
unless painted every two or three years, 
quickly rust out and leak. 




















A Barrett SpeciFicaTIon Roor not only 
requires no coating nor painting, but any 
reputable contractor will guarantee such a 
roof for at least ex years absolutely. Behind 
this guarantee is a record of fifty years of 
satisfaction on buildings of every kind all 
over the country. 

The photographs opposite give some idea 
of the variety of structures for which Barrett 
Specification Roofs are particularly adapted. 


No. 1-N, Y. C. & H, R. R. Freight Station at St. John’s Parx, 
New York. Roofed 36 years ago, and the roof to-day is in good 
condition. 

No. 2—The Auditorium Hotel of Chicago, One of the largest 
hotels in the country, 


No. 3—The Studebaker Plant at South Bend, Ind.. covered with 
over 800,000 square feet of Barrett Specification Roofs. 


No. 4— Massachusetts Cotton Mills, at Lowell, Mass. roofed in 
1874 and in good condition to-day, Area 700,000 square feet. 

No. s—The Famous Department Store of R. H. Macy & Co., in 
New York—one of the most modern structures of its kind, 


And of importance to every man who pays 
the bills is the fact that the cost of a Barrett 
Specification Roof is less than one of Tin or 
metal of any kind and its life very much 
longer. 


The Barrett Hand Book covering the 
subjects of roofing and waterproofing will be 
mailed free on application. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, Allegheny, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, Cincinnati. 


New leans, Minneapolis, 
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The Murphy Varnishes 


The Varnish that lasts longest. 


There was a genius at affairs up in Mich- 
igan who had lumber camps and saw-mills 
and all kinds of shops and a dozen farms, a 
grist mill, a sash and door factory, a fleet of 
boats, a summer hotel, a bank, a depart- 
ment store, and several minor concerns to 
look after. A friend asked him why he 
didn’t go crazy; and he replied, ‘‘ There are 
sure things and sure men, if you know 
where to look for them. I have the men 
and the things that I can depend on; and 
so—my hair is black.” 

Wouldn’t it prevent gray hairs if you 
had a few more things in the factory that 
you could always depend on? We can give 


you two sure things—Murphy Varnish and 
Murphy Color. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 
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Every part of : 
an **Qdorless” is cold 


The average refrigerator is cold on!y 
in spots;—food is crowded together in 
such a way that one dish is apt to ‘‘taste’’ 
of another. 

A very cold and even temperature is 
maintained throughout the “Odorless.”’ 

The insulation of the ‘“€ dorless’’ is per- 
fect; two heavy wooden wall:, one of oak 
and one of poplar, each lined with hair felt 
insulations and separated by one inch of 
dead air space. A piece of ice will last 
nearly twice as long in an ‘‘Odorless.”’ 

Scientific circulation distributes this 
temperature eveniy—every part of an 
*‘Odorless’’ is cold—and prevents com- 
partments becoming close. In 


“Odorless” Refrigerators 


the atmosphere is constantly freshened by 
the steady flow of pure, dry, cold air. 


Fresh air strikes the ice at the top, drops freezing 
through a flue at the back, and enters the food com- 
partments at the very bottom of the box. 

Here it rushes up—the current is very strong— 
passing over the milk and butter while perfectly pure 
and over all the food in one direction only. It is then 
deodorized and purified by the ice. 

Because of this dzrect circulation, milk and butter 
kept in an ‘‘Odorless’”’ will never taste of anything 
else. Severe tests made in cooking schools, restau- 
rants, etc., prove that an *‘Odorless’’ may be crowded 
with a variety of provisions and no intermingling of odors will result. 


We ship prepaid on approval 


to any point east of the Rocky Mountains where not sold by dealer. Give it 20 days’ trial; if the 
* Odorless” is not as represented send it back at our expense and we will refund your money 
promptly and without question. 

Our new catalcegue is handsomely illustrated with the beautiful new ‘‘ Odorless” Refrigerators 
in solid oak cases and snow-white linings—all prices. Write for it. Address Dept. E, 

















| THE KEYSER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. . 
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The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 


is exemplified in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and action 
of which ends at once 
all the subtle dangers of 
disease arising from im- 
proper cleansing; the 
escape of sewer gas; the 
absorption of poison by 
i the material of which 
} common closets are made 
(iron for instance); and 
the gradual discoloration of those interior 
parts which furnish a prolific breeding- 
ground for millions of death-dealing bacilli. 

The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there 
is an irresistible syphonic action, which, 
like a powerful pump, literally pulls the 
contents through the outlet channel, cleans- 
ing, scouring, polishing as it goes, leaving 
the INSIDE of the pipe as clean and 
smooth as a china bowl. And this is 
a truism because the SY-CLO is solidly 
constructed of china—pure white china— 
without joint or break or rough place 
inside or out to furnish lodgment for dirt 
or disease germs. 


SY-CLO 
Closet cut 
in half 
showing the 
interior 
construction 






Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. If 
you are building a house or buying one, 
insist. on SY-CLO Closets with the trade 
mark name burned in the china. The 
fact that 


TRADE MARK 








—/ 


Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they will 
last as long as the house in which they are 
installed, leaves no further excuse for sewer 
sickness. Ask the plumber. A book on 
“Household Health” mailed free if you 
send the name of your plumber. 
Lavatories of every size and ‘design 
made of the same material, and on the 
same principle, as the SY-CLO. 
POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Note the 
deep water 
seal, making 
the escape 
of gas 
impossible 
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For HOUSECLEANING 


IS SIMPLY WONDERFUL, because a little child can 
renew your Piano, Furniture and Woodwork by just wiping 
the surface with a cloth moistened with it. When we say 
renew, we Mean that the whole interior of your house, 
from the parlor to the kitchen, from a $1,000 Piano to 
a 50c. Kitehen Chair, will glisten exactly like new, 
by just wiping the surface as though dusting witha 
cloth. it will draw grimy, dusty matter from*every 
nook, corterand crevice and cafry it away, leaving 
the surfacé smooth, sanitary and with a beautiful, high 
glossy newness, 

THINK OF IT! It’s not a varnish, and 
there Sno - drying to wait for, no:stickiness, muss, brush 
oF canis, and no expensive painters to. bother, with. Use 
it on your picture trames, fancy'gold Chairs, chandeliers, 
ete. and you Wili-wet nothing but delightful results; 
nothing but’ godd. 

ABOVE “ALL, don't hesitate to use it om your piano! 
Piano makers,an@ déalers use it to keep mstrumerits looking 
new, Writ@ us for. proofs. 


NEW. BOTTLE, 4 OUNCES, 25c. “Sa, FREE 
12.ounces, 50c. A 50c. bottle entirely renoyates thé average home. At Drug- *- BOTTLE 


gists, Grocers, Hardware and’ Furniture Dealers. ber ue your sealer’ # name and 
. address and we wi ml So 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY Co., 383 ELLicorT Sr., BuFFALo, N. Y: trial bottle entirely free: wee 





Dyeing Houses: 


Itis 4 poor substitute for painting them. But if the paint with} 
which they are painted fades, discolors. crumbles and washes off in 
a short ‘time, how is such paint better than a cheap dye? Houses 
are painted not like a campaign sign, for transient effect, but for per- 
manent «adornment and’ protection, The paints which are really 
paints:in.the permanently decorative and preservative sense are paints 
containing the durable white base—OXIDE OF ZINC. All good: 
preparedyhouse paifits are-based upon it—and who in this age of prog- 
ress and convenience wotld use’ anything but a good prepared 
paint ? 








A Suggestive arr" The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


** Paint: Why, How and When,”’ 


FRE 20 peomptyoquers, * FA Broadway, New York 
We do not ‘grind’ zinc in’ oil A list “of mandfacturers’ of zinc paints sent on application. 

















Ham and Eggs.—Take a thin slice of 
Premium Ham, d n cold water, lightly 
dry on a cloth, broil quickly over a hot fire. 
Put in frying pan a lump of butter and one 
of Silver Leaf lard sufficient to cover bot- 
tom of pan when melted. Break each egg 
into a saucer, then slide carefully into hot 
grease. Cook gently till desired degree of 
hardnessis obtained, If cooked rapidly, 
sr age becomes too hot and eggs will be 

ark around edges, whereas they should 
be milky white. Serve around Ham ona 
platter and garnish with sprigs of parsley. 
(if you use the ham grease for frying the 
eggs, they will be dark and greasy looking.) 


























A MATTER OF HEALTH 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 




















Holds America’s Highest re | 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 





Sold in %-lb. and &{ -lb. Cans 
FULL WEIGHT 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 1780 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 











































i The Mheurd 
By Man 


never changes. 


Change! 





matter in brain and nerve centres. 
10 days’ 
cess. 


“There's a Reason,” 


1Co., Battle ¢ 





If you are “going down” a little—lack 
power and vigor to “do things "— your 
food does not properly supply the need. 


Grape-Nuts 


Furnish the things that the system must 
have to make bone, muscle, and the gray 


trial shows one that feeling 
of reserve strength so essential to suc- 


reek, Mich., U.S. A. 


A PIANO OF 
SURPASSING 
MERIT 


THE. 
KNABE 


A 
DEMONSTRATED 
SUCCESS 


NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE WASHINCTON 
REPRESENTED EVERYWHERE 


































